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TEACHER’S COTTAGE AT WAHIAWA 
This is an attractive, convenient and economical type of construction. 


petition I 


Commissioner's 


The Commissioners of Public Instruction held a meet- 


ing on the morning of Monday, December 17th, those 


present being Superintendent Kinney and Commission- 
ers Mrs. Maguire, Mrs. Richards, Mr. Knudsen, Mr. 
Lindsay, and Mr. Smith. Commissioner L. G. Blackman 
was absent on the Island of Hawaii. 

The request of certain residents of Wailua, Kauai, 
that a new school be opened in their neighborhood was 
taken up, but it was decided to defer action until the 
June meeting, as there would be no necessity in any 


Several of this type have been built on Oahu. 
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Meet 


event for opening a school until next September. 

The Superintendent informed the Commissioners that 
the last Legislature had failed to provide a salary for 
the Inspector General and had provided one for a Sta- 
tistician. Mr. Lindsay moved that Mr. W. C. Avery, 
now holding the position of Inspector, be appointed 
Statistician and also continue as Inspector without pay, 
and, further, that he be directed to pay special atten- 
tion to the high schools, and this carried. 

The Legislature, having also provided for. another 
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clerk, it was decided to leave the selection of such per- 
son to the Superintendent. . 

Mr. Lindsay moved that the Superintendent be au- 
thorized to look into and take preliminary steps in 
the matter of arranging for the establishment of a new 
school at. Kahaluu. 

The Superintendent submitted a letter from Mr. E. J. 
Smith, of Hilo, asking permission to reprint Hitch- 
eock’s English-Hawaiian dictionary, which was pub- 
lished by the department in 1887. The board had no ob- 
jection to his doing so. 

The following appointments and transfers were made: 

Miss Olive Day was appointed an assistant in the 
Normal School in the place of Mrs. McCaughey, re- 
signed. 

Miss Silvina Gomes was transferred from Moiliili to 
the Ewa School, and Mrs. Olympia Soares transferred 
from Ewa to be a substitute teacher at Moilili. 

An additional room was: added to the Kauluwela 
School, and Miss Minnie Fukuda, now at Wahiawa, 
was appointed to the position. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cullen was appointed to Kalihiwaena, 
in the place of Mrs. Cook, resigned. 

The appointment of a teacher for the position at Aiea, 
in the place of Mrs. Ahi, deceased, was left to the Oahu 
Commissioners and the Superintendent. 

Miss Hanna Chang was transferred from Kaneohe 
to Wahiawa in the place of Miss Minnie Fukuda. 

Miss Fannie Howe was appointed to Waialua School, 

lace of Mrs. Wilcox, resigned. 
Liss Emma Weaver was transferred from Kahuku to 
be an assistant at Waimanalo. 

Miss Lorraine Fowlds ‘was transferred from Lihue to 
Eleele, in the place of Mrs. Creevey, resigned. 

Miss Elizabeth Kamai was appointed to an addi- 
tional position created at Honokowai School. 

The Nahiku School was closed.temporarily.and—Mrs, 
Welch. transferred’ tobe. principal..of the... Kipahulu 
School, in the place of Mr. Russell Anderson, trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. Russell Anderson was appointed principal of 
Waiakeauka, in the place of Mr. Wilson Montgomery, 
resigned. 

Mrs. Marion P. Morrill was transferred from the Li- 
hue School to the. Waiakeakai School, in the place of 
Mrs. Willard, resigned. 

Mr. Gabriel Ah Yo was appointed an assistant at the 
Waiakeauka School. 

The school at Keehia was closed and Mr. William 
Laeha transferred to be the third teacher at Ookala. 

Mrs. Gladys Weatherbee was transferred from Moun- 
tain View to Olaa. 

The Superintendent brought up the: matter of the 
school children’s participation in the 1918 fair. 
voted that this matter be left to the Superintendent. 

The Superintendént was authorized to secure teachers 
from the Coast where no qualified local teachers could 
be secured. 

Mrs. Richards brought up the matter of the desira- 


It was 


bility of having the various high schools m 
tions for the benefit of these institutions 
pupils. It was decided that the plan was a 
and letters were subsequently sent to the high 
principals, asking them to carry it out. 


The Western Kauai Red Cross! 
Unit 


Read by Mrs, E. A. Knudsen before Teachers’ Conven- | 
tion at Hanalei, Nov. 30, 1917. > 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I have been asked to tell you a little of what the West- 
ern Unit is doing to help reduce the suffering and misery _ 
that our brave soldier boys are liable to experience onthe — 
battle fields of Europe in this most terrible of all wars, 
though, for that matter, the chances are that all wars of — 
the past have been terrible and the suffering of the Jews 
when the Romans captured Jerusalem during the first 
century of the Christian era must have been just as terri- 
ble as that suffered by the peoples of any of the countries _ 
invaded in the present war. 

Before going into the work of our unit, it may interest _ 
you to hear about the beginning of the Red Cross move- 4 
ment. We are all so used to the Red Cross that it seems 
as though it had always been part of our civilization, 
but, as a,matter of fact, the Red Cross has only been in 
existence a comparatively short time. 


When the great Civil War of 1860 was fous be- - 
tween the North and the South there was no Red Cross — 

to bring its gentle help to the wounded men, and it was 

not until 1864 that the Red Cross sprang into existence. — 

In that year, due to the heroic efforts of two Swiss doc- Z 
tors, who-had seen some of the horrors of-earlier wars of 
the century and who wished to try and ameliorate some 
of the worst features of war, the convention was called 
in Geneva, Switzerland. This was-known as the Geneva 
convention, at which representatives of most of the Euro- 
pean countries met and rules and regulations were adopt- 
ed and agreed to by the nations, granting to those doctors — 
and nurses who wished to serve and help the wounded 
and suffering, certain official privileges, the most im- 
portant of which was that all such workers of mercy — 
should be regarded as neutrals, and hospitals, doctors 
and nurses should be held inviolate, and free from attack 
or capture. Since that time up to the present war, the 
Red Cross Society has had a most wonderful growth 
and today millions of people are members of the Red 
Cross in the various countries of Europe and America 
and they have had the spending of millions of dollars a 
and the activities of the Red Cross have helped the 
sufferers not only in times of war but also in timesof __ 
famine, pestilence and great disasters, caused by fire OTE 
flood. 


The Red Cross has always stood for heroism and. Po ia 
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self-sacrifice, and to the wounded soldier on the battle 
field the brave men and women with the badge of the 
Red Cross on their arms have surely appeared as min- 
istering angels. 

It is with great regret that I read in our war reports 
that some of the nations fighting in this world war have 
so forgotten the teachings of Christianity that they have 
thrown bombs upon some of the Red Cross hospitals in 
France, for the Red Cross ministers to all alike—both 
friend and foe. » 

In the Fall of 1914, some of the ladies on my side 
of Kauai, wishing to do their bit, began in an humble 
way to make such bandages, ete., as were needed on the 
battle fields, and to make mufflers and sweaters for the 


soldier boys who were exposed to the frightful-cold and 


exposure of the trenches and battle fields of Europe. 
Other ladies soon were interested, and we all joined the 
Allied Relief of Honolulu, Hawaii. We sewed for the 


_. Belgians and also collected great quantities of clothes 


and sent them to the suffering exiles. A large garden 
party netted several hundred dollars, and one gentleman, 
missing his full dress suit, found to his surprise that it 
had gone to Belgium; and the gentleman who mourned 
it at first, later rejoiced to think that perhaps brave King 
Albert had found use for it. 

This year the ladies organized themselves into a 


- regular unit, known as the Western Kauai, and extending 


from Kalaheo to Mana. . 
Today a large number meet at the Homestead on the 


Hill, at Mrs. Glaisyer’s on Wednesdays. The Kalaheo 


School is doing fine work, knitting and sewing as well, 
under the able leadership of Miss Martin. 

Mrs. Frank Alexander, with the help of Mrs. J. I. 
Silva, does a lot of work, all nationalities taking part. 
It may surprise you to hear that over 150,000 Portu- 
guese soldiers are fighting on the Western Front. 

..In Hanapepe, we have a band of Japanese women, 
who are also King’s Daughters. They do a great deal. 
~ Makaweli can boast of quite a number of very fine 
workers. They accomplish a lot of sewing and knitting 
as well, and are sending their four boxes. Mrs. B. D. 
Baldwin is our able head in this district. 

Waimea has the largest membership of all, as several 
small districts join in. It is a pleasure to see so many 
workers each week—of all nationalities—busily sewing, 


-and all the best of friends. It’s really a joy to watch them. 


So many of the teachers come, and they are good sewers. 
The school children are entering into the spirit of 
helpfulness and are all eager to do all they can. 
Business houses are donating and giving goods at 
cost prices, and all money we can raise goes to buy 


~ materials. 


At all the meetings of the different districts are found 
Hawaiians, Spaniards, Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, 


‘and all other nationalities, too numerous to mention. 


You young ladies who teach the upper grades and 
meet so many of the growing children of our country, 


~ on you rests a great responsibility. You are teaching not 
only the three R’s, you are teaching the young people 
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of our country to be good Americans, and the success of 
our great Republic depends, to a great extent, upon the 
love for our country that is taught a child in his school 
days, and nothing teaches that love so fast as service for 
one’s country. Every boy or girl that works for Uncle 
Sam becomes at once a keen and loyal American. 

I want to thank you teachers for the spirit and en- 
thusiasm with which you have met the extra call upon 
your time and strength, which I know is already well 
filled with the work and toil of the class room. I have 
enjoyed meeting you and the children you teach in the 
different class rooms, and your response has _ been 
generous, a 

We women can not give our lives to the Cause of 
Freedom, but we can, and will, give our time and fingers, 
and if our efforts on Kauai can help even in a small way 
towards winning this war, we should be thankful that 
we have been able to do that little bit. 


I thank you! 


Efficient Management of 
School Gardens 


By K. C. Bryan, Vocational Instructor for Oahu. 


In visiting the different schools on Oahu, I have 
noticed that, while the enthusiasm and interest in the- 
garden work and the spirit of helpfulness manifested by 
teachers and pupils in all the schools are all that could 
be desired, there is a wide variance in the efficiency with 
which the work is handled. A few suggestions along 
this line may be found helpful. 


In order to secure efficient management of our gar- 
dens, some definite method of conducting the work should 


be adopted by each-school and followed. The same plan 
need-not-necessarity- be used in-all the Schools, but coach 


school should have a definite way of doing the work. 


I have received some complaints that the time al- 
lowed for garden work was not sufficient, especially in 
schools which have large gardens, and as every teacher 
is endeavoring to increase the size of the school and home 
gardens, the question of time for working them must 
be met. This difficulty was overcome last year “at the 
Kaneohe School by a plan which I might cite as an ex- 
ample of efficient management to secure more working 
hours in the garden without interfering with the regular ~ 
class-room exercises. Six Captains, older boys who un- 
derstand the principles of good gardening, were selected 
to have direct charge of as many Companies, as in a mili- 
tary organization. Each company is-made up of from 
eight to twelve “Volunteer Boys.” One or two “Volun- 
teer Boys” may be drawn from each room when the 
school is large enough. These “Volunteers” agree to 
come for garden work for one hour before school one 
day each week. For example, Company A comes on 
Monday, Company B on Tuesday, and so on. This fur- 
nishes a small band of willing workers which is easily 
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handled and every boy can be kept busy even. if tools 
are scarce, as most of schools have enough tools to equip 
small classes. The ‘Volunteer Companies” and their 
Captains take care of the garden for the five school days 
each week. A sixth company is composed of a larger 
number of boys who are unable to attend early morning 
classes. Some attend Japanese schools and others work 
before and after school. These boys will take their turn 
at the garden on Friday, from one to two p. m. 

I recommend this plan to the teachers in charge of 
the garden work on Oahu, inasmuch as it makes it 
possible for a school to put in five or six hours’ work 
on the gardens without having a single pupil out of the 
class room more than one hour each week, even if all 
these classes are conducted in school hours. 

Other teachers are successfully carrying on the work 
under other systems, but those who heretofore have not 
had a definite working plan for gardening might do 
well to adopt this idea of a voluntary military organiza- 
tion and modify it to suit their own schools. If you have 
a definite schedule for this work that you have tried suc- 
cessfully, no change is necessary. If you have no plan 
or one that works indifferently well, try this one or an 
adaptation of it. “It-is not necessary that we all think 
alike, but it is necessary that we all think.” 

Therefore, let me urge all teachers in charge of garden 
work on Oahu: first, to work with a definite scheme of 
action; second, to have small classes; third, to allow the 
older boys to assume some of the responsibility; and, 
fourth, to instill into the minds and hearts of the pupils 
that their work in the gardens is a work of patriotism 
and a direct answer to the appeal of our President and 
those in Europe now suffering from hunger. Thus, in- 
terest and enthusiasm will be brought to the work, and 
the work in turn will help in the character building of 
our boys, which is the real work of the teacher. 
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Oahu Teacher's AsSceiaGen 


By T. H. Gibson, Principal Liliuokalani School. 


The annual meeting of the Oahu Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held on Nov. 30 in the Assembly Hall of the 
Territorial Normal School. 


There was a very large attendance of public and 
private school teachers and others interested in eduea- 
tion. 

The program was as follows: 

Opening Chorus—The Normal School. 

Report of the Secretary. | 

Address—Hon. 8. C. Huber, U. 8. Dist. Attorney. 

Story Work and Equipment—Mrs. Marshall and Miss 

Leone Jopson, Normal School. 

The Teacher Before the Class—Mr. Paul Steel, Hono- 

lulu Military Academy. 

Patriotism in Reserve—Miss Martha Chickering, 

Y. W.C. A. 


Equipment for Ticking Hygiene Miss 2 Ruth Shaw, S 
Normal School. es 
Speech Training—Miss Olive Day, Normal School, Cr. 
Some Phases of Social Education—Mr. William C. Be a 
Avery, Inspector General of Schools. — 
. The Junior High School—Mr. Charles T. Hitts, Prine * 
cipal Punahou Prep. School. es 
The exercises began at 9 o’clock and there was not 
a dull moment until the close of the: ‘program at noon. Eh 
District Attorney Huber delivered a very inspiring “ie 
and patriotic address in his usual eloquent and finished _ 2 
style, and the enthusiasm aroused was not allowed to. fe 
flag through the whole program. HE 
Miss Jopson’s telling and illustrating of the story of =e 
Paul Revere’s ride was a model of story telling and was 
much appreciated by every one present. i= 
Mr. Steel’s talk on ‘‘The Teacher Before the Class?” ae 
included all phases of the subject and afforded many gf 
valuable suggestions even to experienced teachers. — Be 
Miss Chickering spoke of the work of the Tmmigra- a 
tion Department of the Y. Ww. C. A., of which she is in iz 4 
charge. y 
Miss Shaw, with a class of children, dramatized a tas e 
son in edione: in which first aid and the co- operation — 
of the nurse and doctor were illustrated. Ee oe 
_Miss Day’s talk on ‘‘Speech Training”’ was a treat. 
Her perfect enunciation gave one to see, or rather to — 
hear, how beautiful is the English language when prop-— 
erly spoken. 2 
Tn his address on ‘“‘Some Phases of Séeial Education, a 
Mr. Avery showed how the subject-matter of the eur-— 
riculum may be socialized and made to correlate vith 
the life of the community. 


Mr. Fitts. was full of his subject, ‘‘The Junior High | 2 
School,’’ having studied the matter exhaustively on his — 
recent trip to the mainland, and explained very clearly © 
the benefits to be derived by the adoption. of eA ix 
system. S: ‘ 
Probably the Kon of the program most generally. & 
appreciated was the delicious lunch prepared by Mrs. — 
Otremba, head of the Domestic Science Department = < 
the Normal School. With the assistance of the Normal — 
School students, Mrs. Otremba served eight hundred — 
lunches and the promptness and efficiency of the’ serv- ¢ 
ice occasioned many favorable comments. a $s 

The afternoon was devoted. to studying the cisplay ¥ 
of equipment which was arranged by subject and — ¥ 
erades in the different rooms and consisted of charts, 
objects, pictures, collections, ete. Almost every school 
on the island was represented in these, and some of the 
most interesting equipment was from _ the country <a 
schools. 

The charts showed equipment for ‘eoukinn or illus- 
trating all the subjeets of the course of study from the 
first grade to the eighth. The Hygiene charts, for in- 
stance, showed pictures of soap, towels, tooth brushes, 
combs, hair brushes, bath tubs, etc., in first Sane worl 
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tion of insects, rats, etc., to the spread of disease, 
physiological charts, pictures and drawings illustrating 
sanitation, bacteriology, ete. 

The Arithmetic charts showed illustrative material 
from pictures of animals, objects, ete., for counting, up 
to finished specimens of geometrical drawing, accounts, 
notes, checks, ete. - 

It would be impossible in this article to tell of the 
wealth of illustrative material in these charts brought 
together from all the schools. As a rule, the charts 
were the work of the pupils and were made, week by 


week, through the term as each separate subject was 


developed in class. 


~The other illustrative material consisted of collec- 
tions of woods, shells, soils, fibers, pictures, photo- 
graphs, material illustrating the industries, maps show- 
ing geography and history work—many of them eare- 
fully drawn and valuable for the purpose for which 
they were made—as in many cases such maps are not 
available. 

-Much credit is due the teachers and cadets of the Nor- 
mal School for receiving, arranging and returning all 
this material. 


_ Commissioner L. G. Blackman, president of the asso- 


- ciation, presided at the meeting, and it was due to his 
efforts that the meeting was such a success. 


Credit 
must also be given to Mr. Davis, the supervising prin- 
cipal, to whose suggestions was largely due the great 


_ wealth of illustrative material exhibited at the meeting. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 


Mr. W. C. Avery, President. 
Miss Isabel Kelley, Vice-President. 
Mr. Paul MacCaughey, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Patriotic Address 


(Kauai Teachers’ Convention, Nov. 30, 1917.) 


By Judge James Banks 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The beauty of Kauai and the hospitality of its people 


are far famed. I consider myself most fortunate to 


= 


have received an invitation from you to make you a 


_ visit, and it is certainly flattering that you wish me to 
_ express to you my views on matters that are of vital 


importance to every loyal American. Your presence is 


an assurance that you are all Americans in sentiment, 
- if not in citizenship, and that you will be in full accord 


- 


- with what I shall say. 


It is a great privilege to have been born on American 


~ soil and to have inherited from American ancestors 
a high sense of devotion to those principles of personal 
liberty and political freedom upon which our govern- 


’ 


- 


‘ment was founded and for the preservation of which 
the greatest war in all history is now being fought. It 


_ is equally a boon to have escaped the oppression and 
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arbitrary inequalities of other countries and found 
contentment and opportunities under the protection of 
our laws. 


There should be no difference between the loyalty of 
a native American and one who has become a citizen 
by adoption. They have shared equally in the good 
gifts which our country had to bestow and they have 
an equal sense of responsibility. Having been equal 
participants in our country’s bounty, they should be 
equally active and self-sacrificing in its behalf in its 
time of peril. I can conceive of no one more despicable 
than a man who has fattened on our resources, lived 
in security under our laws, educated his children in 
our schools, and enjoyed all the blessings and benefits 
of our social system, and then—when the stress of war 
comes—deserts to our enemies. Such an one, it matters 
not whether he is native born or adopted, is removed 
from the respect of all self-respecting people. 


There are, both on the mainland and elsewhere in 
the United States, those who, notwithstanding their 
obligations to our own government, are obstructing by 
dark and devious methods its progress in the pending 
war. The leaders in these dastardly efforts are rapidly 
becoming known. Many of them are already in prison 
and others will be sent there as soon as the evidence is 
accumulated. Only a short time ago the captain of a 
small sailing vessel, in order to destroy certain cargo 
that was consigned to a British Consul, ran his boat into 
a reef in the Pacific Ocean, set fire to it, and came near 
sacrificing the lives of the entire erew. I could tell you 
of men in Honolulu who are now under suspicion, and 
against whom there is considerable evidence of dis- 
loyalty. Some of them have made large fortunes out of 
American opportunities and ought to be absolutely 
loyal to our country. 

The United States is in no mood to tolerate sedition 
and those who would, even by indirect methods, give 


aid and comfort to our enemies had better beware lest 
they meet the fate of traitors. Our country is engaged 


in a stupendous struggle. A great ocean les between 
us and our enemies. Our armies and their equipment 
must be transported by slow stages and at great peril 
and enormous expense. A majority of our soldiers must 
be trained and armed. It is no ehild’s play to whip 
Germany. Most of the European nations have tried for 
over three years to accomplish the task and have not 
yet succeeded. Apparently Russia is out of the fight. 
Italy is brave and loyal, but her efficiency is question- 
able. France is bleeding at every pore. England, and 
England alone, is stronger than when she entered the 
war, but England, unaided, cannot whip Germany, and 
unless Germany is conquered, America will be con- 
quered. Hither American democracy must triumph or 
Prussianism, will rule the world. America will win, but 
she will win through the loyalty and sacrifice of her 
people. 

Tt is a pity laws have to be passed to enforce loyalty. 
It ought to be as spontaneous as breathing. It ought 
to be a natural self-protection. The traitor should be so 
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exceptional that he would find it impossible to survive 
the fury of an outraged public sentiment. There are 
men, however, in every country who yield to all sorts of 
sinister influences. Their greed is so great that it is 
not difficult to purchase even their honor. For this 
contemptible brood the laws against treason and other 
lesser forms of apostasy have been enacted. By these 
laws some of the privileges we have long enjoyed have 
been abridged, or at least temporarily restricted. For 
instance, certain restraints have been laid upon the right 
of free speech. It is no longer permissible to utter 
words which are calculated to hinder the government 
in its military operations or in the organization of its 
army. Men have been recently tried and convicted for 
saying things that, before we entered into the war, it 
would have clearly been their right to say. Efforts are 
being made through legislation to regulate the prices 
of food and other necessities of life. A censorship is 
placed upon cablegrams so that you can no longer 
send any kind of message you may wish. The safety of 
the people is the supreme law and nothing is legal which 
hazards or even tends, however remotely, to hazard 
our country’s success in this terrible conflict. 


We did not assume the burdens and tragedies of the 
war because of our desire to take part in settling the 
commercial and territorial hostilities that had divided 
European countries. These were matters that con- 
cerned them alone and which we would gladly have 
left to the arbitrament of their own armies or the com- 
position of their own diplomats and statesmen, but the 
Kaiser’s ambition was not limited to the conquest of 
the foes of his own continent. His blood lust for victory 
and power included our own peaceful country and in his 
arrogance and monumental egotism he disclosed his 
purpose. While we were extending to his accredited 
representatives the courtesies and hospitality that are 
only accorded the emmissaries of a friendly power, he— 


through them—was endeavoring to embroil us with 
Mexico end Japan. Not only that, but his agents and 


spies were everywhere sowing seeds of dissension and 
dissatisfaction among our own people. 

No one will ever know to what extent the propaganda 
against ‘‘preparedness’’ was influenced by German 
diplomacy and German money. There were, of course, 
many unsuspecting men and women who sincerely be- 
lieved that Germany only desired to find her place in 
the sun of Europe and with that accomplishment her 
ambition would be fulfilled. But Wilson, who has the 
keenest mind our country has ever produced, and the 
widest vision, knew better. He soon realized that Ger- 
many’s scheme of conquest was not circumscribed by 
the battlefields of Europe and that America would in 
all probability be called upon to defend her existence 
with her blood, and that no time should be, lost in pre- 
paring for the possible conflict. Consequently he went 
among the people and urged them to demand of an in- 
different Congress the passage of such legislation as 
the exigencies of the situation required. The people 
promptly responded and Congress yielded. 

* 


January, 1918. 
What this great patriot of prophetic vision foresaw, 
has occurred. Events have proven that his speeches 
and messages were not the hysterical utterances of a 
frightened coward, but the solemn warnings of an in- _ 
formed statesman. We are locked in a life-or-death | 


struggle with the most cruel and powerful despot of ~~ 


all the ages. Our causes is a- just and holy one. Our »* 
motive is not a desire for enlarged territory. It is not 
even a wish to bring disaster and humiliation upon the 
German people. The common people of Germany are 
just as much sufferers from Prussian tyranny as the 
rest of the world would be if it were possible for Ger- 
man autocracy to succeed and they will be the largest” 
beneficiaries of its defeat. 

We are fighting for our liberties. We are fighting for 
those principles of free government for which the 
heroes of the Revolution spilled their blood, and which 
placed Washington and Lafayette and Lincoln among 
the immortals. We are fighting for the life of democ- 
racy without which you and I, and our children, and 
our children’s children and all the peoples of the earth, — 
must forever wear the galling yoke of bondage. Weare _ 
fighting for our homes, made sacred by all the little _ 
incidents of domestic happiness. We are fighting for 
our schools, where children are taught our mother 
tongue and where they are instructed in the inspiring 
pages of our glorious history. We are fighting for the — : 
freedom of the world so that men may not have to bear 
on their weary shoulders the heavy burdens of selfish 
rulers. 

In order to accomplish these high purposes, this 
country will exert all its tremendous power and utilize 
all its resources of men and material. The victory can- 
not be won without sacrifice. Self-denial must be the 
dominant thought in American life. It must be taught 
in our schools and practiced in our homes. Economy 
has become the supreme virtue and wastefulness ” a 
car dinal sin. 


snueetine Many of them are already camped upon the 
battlefields of France. Some of them have been done to __ 
death in their country’s cause. Thousands more will 
perhaps never return to the soil for which they lived 
and died. Hearts will be broken, homes made desolate __ 
and little children will ery in the night for the touch ti 
of the vanished hand and the sound of a voice that is’ 
still. Many of us who would like to take an active part 
in the great struggle are debarred by age or other i im- — 
pediments. ; 


How gladly would I stand beside my own son who , 
today wears the uniform of an American soldier and is 


a lye ‘ 
aise pie Daye Lge 


‘ 
willing to lay down his life in order that you and I 
may live as free men in a free country. I may never 
see him again. It may be that I have looked for the last 


time into his brave young eyes and that he will have an e 


<r 


unmarked grave upon a foreign shore. As terrible as 
this thought is, it is more terrible to think of my coun- — a 
try conquered and prostrate at the feet’ of a merciless _ ea 


foe. ang 


. 
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Every father feels the same way. If our boys are 
saerificed it will not be a vain and useless sacrifice. 
Out of the heat of war will come a purified and chast- 
ened world. Old tyrannies and old artificial distinctions 
and class jealousies and hatreds and racial antagonisms 
will have been consumed ‘in the fierce fire of battle. 
Those countries that have stood together and suffered 
together for the supremacy of right and the preserva- 
tion of human liberty will be united in the indissoluble 
bonds of a common brotherhood. The various national- 


ities and classes and factions that compose our own 


population will be fused into a harmonious. and united 
people. The schisms and jealousies that have so often 
divided us will be forgotten and the hyphen will dis- 
appear forever from American citizenship. There will 
be a new birth of patriotism. Mothers who have given 
their sons to save their country will love their country 


more. Fathers will be more strongly attached to the 


soil of their nativity, or adoption, because for it their 
sons were tortured and died. Liberty and equality will 
be more sacred and more real because they were saved 


at the cost of precious blood. There will come to the 


world a sweeter and more enduring peace than it has 
ever known. What an inspiration to human conduct. 


- What a motive for supreme endeavor. What an altar 
- upon which to lay our greatest gifts. What a privilege 


to contribute to the salvation of the race from the 
terrors of barbarism and a perpetuation of the blessings 
of civilization. 

In this stupendous work you, as teachers, have a noble 
and essential part. After this war is over there will be 


a great gap in the manhood of the world. Much of our 


most virile blood will be shed. An appalling number 
of young men from whose loins a generation would 
spring will go childless to their graves. The shoulders 
upon which the cares and responsibilities of life and 
the re-creation of life will fall, will be pitifully dimin- 
ished. There must be no avoidable waste. 

America will require that.every male child who. comes 


to maturity during the next twenty-five years be highly 
equipped | for citizenship—not only for citizenship but 


for paternity. The blood of our boys must be kept 
clean. Their bodies must be made strong and their 


‘hearts must be quickened with a passionate love for 


their country and their minds filled with the sublime 
ideals in defense of which their brothers and fathers 
went to their death. They must be taught to value at its 
highest worth and to cherish as a sacred gift the price- 
less heritage of freedom that was bequeathed to them 
through the agony and suffering of a stricken world. 


P PLAYGROUND DUTY. 
The following is taken from a pamphlet prepared by 
Principal. E. A. Brown of Puunene School, Maui, for 


_ his teachers at the beginning of the year. It states very 
-. elearly what is expected of teachers in the way of recess 


duty and is commended to all teachers who may have 
had doubts as to their responsibility in the matter: 
‘‘Teachers are expected to be on duty fifteen minutes 


‘the rooms and halls. 
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before the time set for beginning school each school day 
and remain on duty continuously until their pupils 
have been properly dismissed after 2 p.m. The inter- 
missions are the most trying times of the day. Most 
accidents, fights, riots, ete., take place at these times. 
It follows that these are times of your greatest responsi- 
bility. No teacher can do her duty to the school if she 
retires to the privacy of her living apartments during 
the noon recess. Broken arms and other injuries will 
be charged against teachers who are not reasonably 
vigilant at times of danger as well as at other times. 
A. letter from the Inspector General of Schools states 
emphatically in regard to ‘yard duty or the supervision 
and direction of the playground at recess time’ that 
it is a duty ‘which we reasonably expect of principals 
and teachers.’ 

‘‘Tt is also stated that ‘Principals must direct teachers 
to efficiently supervise the school yard.’ The assign- 
ment of teachers to yard duty will be posted in the 
‘Teachers’ Reference Bulletin of Instructions’ which 
will be kept in the principal’s room for the informa- 
tion of the teachers. Teachers must keep themselves 
thoroughly informed on the instructions contained in 
this bulletin. All teachers not specially assigned to 
yard duty are assigned to serve in a similar capacity in 
Teachers should exercise authority 
over any pupil of the school whenever conditions arise 
to require it. 

‘“We are required to teach ‘Good Manners and Right 
Conduct.’ ‘The faults of children should be corrected 
as they occur. Hence the teacher should direct the 
manners and conduct of his pupils throughout the 
school day.’ This can best be done when pupils have 
the freedom of the room. You can get best results at 
intermissions. 

‘“We should understand that the positions we hold 
were not made especially for us but that we are rather 
employed to fill their requirements—to serve the pupils 


-to the best of our ability. 


‘“The doors of the school enon wl not be open to 
the pupils until 8:45 a. m. unless weather conditions 
make it necessary to admit the pupils earlier. At 8:45 
each teacher is expected to be at her desk with all 
preparation made for the day’s work. Pupils should be 
admitted to their rooms at this time but they should be 
required to maintain proper decorum. Their conduct 
should be such as is naturally to be expected in a well 
regulated home presided over by refined parents who 
consider children of first importance. The home that is 
too. nice for children. is not to be thought of in this 
connection. Children should be given a warm welcome 
to quietly and modestly enjoy the freedom of the school 
building, within reasonable limitations, but loud and 
boisterous conduct should be forbidden. Children 
should not be allowed to run, through the building, loiter 
or play in the halls, or overstep the reasonable limits 
of good breeding. They should be taught to throw their 
weight on their toes when walking in the building and 
thus avoid a great deal of noise.’’ 
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THE LIBERTY LOAN. 


Patriotic Response of West Hawaii Teachers. 

When an opportunity was given to the teachers of 
West Hawaii to subscribe to the Liberty Loan, it met 
with a most generous response.- A short and spirited 
canvass was made by- Supervising Principal Taylor and, 
on every hand, the teachers were waiting for a chance 
to help. 

The canvass reached its climax on October 27th and 
a summary of the subscriptions for West Hawaii was 
made. It was found that every teacher in the district 
owned one or more of the bonds and the total subscrip- 
tion reached the sum of $7,750. Such a general and loyal 
response is worthy of special commendation and the 
record is one of which every teacher in that district may 
well be proud. 


O 


SCHOOL FLAGS 


The attention of all principals is called to the fact 
that as the Legislature did not provide any appropria- 
tion for the Puhlie Works Department for the purchase 
of flags for public buildings, including the schools, as 
was the case during the previous biennial period, the 
counties must be called upon to furnish such out of 
their appropriation for furniture and fixtures. Teach- 
ers should, therefore, return their old flags to the county 
authorities in their respective counties and address to 
such their requests for new flags. 


O 


The Garden Plan 


By F. A. Clowes, Vocational Instructor for Hawaii. 


Haphazard methods produce haphazard results, Care- 
ful planning greatly increases the probability of sue- 
cess. The planning of class room work throughout the 
schools has been perfected, and is of course being very 
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generally followed. This is unfortunately not the case - — 
with the vocational work. Of the vocational subjects, 
gardening seems to have received the least planning — 
effort. Each teacher has received a copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin 818, ‘‘The Small Vegetable Garden.’’ If the 
suggestions on garden planning contained in that bul- 
letin were more generally followed than is at present 
the ease, very little fault could be found, and it is cer- ~ 
tain greater success would attend the school garden 
work. 

The illustrations herewith are samples of commend- 
able plans. The Kaumana School Garden Plan is for- 
a garden where the children are thought by the prm- 
cipal to be too small to have individual gardens, sothe 
garden is worked by gang labor. In this case the plan 
was prepared by the teacher in charge of the garden 
work. The Paauilo plan is as it states, the plan of one 
of forty individual gardens, each plan prepared by the 
pupil. In this case, for the first planting, all the pupils 
followed a uniform plan, thus permitting of a better 
general appearance for the whole garden. For later 
planting, more individuality could be developed. In 
each.of these cases, the Kaumana Schoul and the Paauilo © 
School, seeds were furnished from department funds by ~ 
the Vocational Instructor, on receipt of the plan and 3° 
estimates. The planting distances and seed estimates 
were prepared from the tables in Bulletin 818, men- 
tioned above, and from the one prepared by the Terri-- 
torial Food Commission. Sa 

The following instructions should be followed by = 
teachers in charge of school gardens: : 

Make a new diagram at the beginning of each term, 
and before summer vacation. 

Show on the diagram the spading, plowing, fertiliz- 
ing and other preparations to be given. 

Change the plan into a record by making the neces- — 
sary changes where the work is done in a different way — 
from that planned. 


Plan to have the garden occupied entirely jee eee 
long vacation by slow maturing crops; that cover the =~ 
ground completely; that require no weeding, and little | 
irrigation. Plant them early enough to have them 
cover the ground before vacation commences, and thus 
do away with the necessity for hoeing during that time; 
but plant them late enough so that they will not need 
to be harvested till after vacation. Examples of crops 
that can be used for this purpose are: Sweet potatoes, ~— 
pole beans without poles, peanuts of the spreading type, = 


cowpeas, velvet beans, jack beans, and taro. AS 
Where the area is large, plant plentifully of staple es 
food crops, such as sweet potatoes, beans, taro. Corn 
and Irish potatoes are not dependable under all con- 
ditions in the Territory, and should therefore be planted iA 
only on a small seale in most school gardens. ae. 
On limited areas, salad crops such as lettuce, radish — fe 
and greens are to be preferred. pear. 
Use radishes and lettuce, and bush beans as compan- 
ion crops with slow maturing crops such as onions, car- = 
rots, pole beans, taro, sweet potatoes. ate 
aoa 
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PAAUILO SCHOOL, Nawai Kekoolani. 


KAUMANA SCHOOL GARDEN. January 2, 1918. 
Seale: lin.—24 ft. 
Lima Beans, followed by Kentucky Wonder Beans, 


2 ft. 


Lettuce. 
P| 
re Japanese 
; Cabbage. 
| 
Sweet Potatoes planted in pi 
June, followed by Cab- .Cabbages in Dec., followed se . 
bages in cals Cabbages by Lima Beans in April Leeks. 
followed by Taro in May. as cover crop. j re 
N 


Bush Beans. 


Z Ee 
3 5 
@ ct 
fa 5 
x Nk A SN eS 
g Mixed vegetables, followed ed pe 
3 Na, followed by Taro in by mixed vegetables, fol- a 
Feb. lowed by Lima Beans in ° Bush Beans 
424 June. patent : 
Ot. 
ope 
2 Carrots mixed with Radish, a Onion Seed. 
= Lettuce in between, fol- Fae 
oS Corn, followed by Potatoes, lowed by mixed vegeta- Qo Onion Sets. 
oe followed by Taro in Jan. bles, followed by Lima > 
¢ Beans in June as cover eee Kohl-Rabi 
$ crop. a 2 . 
a So Onion Sets. 
o =o 8 
E ve 
5 eiik: Beets 
; oS q 
by ) = 
2 : Seok. Turni 
i - Beans planted in Sept., : a 3 aes 
& 1917, followed by Sweet Irish Potatoes planted in ® re 
Sheena in Dec., 1917, June, 1917, followed by peahet dere ge een Carrots. 
* os owed by legumes in Corn in Oct., followed by 3 
une. Beans in Feb., followed = : 
Cowpeas, © by Sweet Potatoes in pa Fe teens ae SOs Wie eee Carrots. 
Jack Beans, June. 
Velvet Beans, 
Porto Rican Beans. +3 
tH 
=< ? ine) 
Coes 5 hills .......| Sweet Potatoes. 
bar 
on 
AMOUNT OF SEED FOR FORTY GARDENS = facevees Wad (0) dtp ees Sweet Potatoes. 
At Paauilo School. Each as per diagram at right. 
: EB i care ae i Aa 11 oz. 3 ; 
re 9 
Det CCAD BE Foe. ay G4 las os sae own Sonu eterno Po 6) hills. ree: Sireot Potatoes, 
EE he ig ch onity ane cis sy eee nh eee 1t oz 
Pe 
Be OC aes fics ye LPG Pleo Syed duchi «e> a 0 44 pts 29 
; . 5. Onion Seed sh A Sr, GPE SS OEE ON Ae Pt oe oa ey Se a ee er 22 OD es Ae Pea he 5 hills A Sweet Potatoes. 
COTES VOLO ee Tt. os Uy peas Os Seeley 44 qts. 
DR TAbLe meter 5 2c oxic ss Viera sss os Peo y OTN 202 & 
P iar) 
r 
MIRO i ter MES ss SET Seas ads a vo eee 44 072. 
ETI ORG MONG! eee aus Se Sure ou R ee ee aN 11 oz. 
2 ee Ce, MESSE al og oi lal wide ches vk Soels bdobeie® dhido ee 44 oz. 


Me REEU DOL A OLR OOM iirc W153, HRT oc seek o Books Mod hee 284 lbs. Seale: 1% inch—2 feet. 
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United States Government 


FEDERAL 


EXECUTIVE 
President 
Vice-President 
Secretary of State 
Secretary of Treasury 
Secretary of War 
Attorney General 
Postmaster General 
Secretary of Navy 
Secretary of Interior 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Seeretary of Commerce 
Secretary of Labor 


United States Territorial Officers bef 
Postmaster . 
Collector of Customs » 
Collector of Internal Revenue 
United States District Attorney 
United States Marshal 
Immigration-Labor Inspector 


JUDICIAL 
Supreme Court 
Court of Appeals 
Court of Claims 
Court of Commerce 


LEGISLATIVE 


96 Senators 
435 Representatives 


Chief Quarantine Officer 
TERRITORIAL 
LEGISLATIVE EXECUTIVE JUDICIAL 


15 Senators Governor Supreme Court 


30 Representatives pe eee SSA AN Rats ad Cireuit Courts 
Attorney General a nn 


Treasurer P 
Supt. Public Works = 
Surveyor General 
Supt. Public Instruction 
Auditor 
Commissioner Public Lands : 
President Board of Health 
High Sheriff 
© CITY AND COUNTY OF HONOLULU 


LEGISLATIVE EXECUTIVE 
Mayor 
Treasurer 
Auditor 
Clerk 
Attorney 
Sheriff 
Deputy Sheriffs 
Engineer 
Chief, Fire Department 
Building Inspector 
Plumbing Inspector 
Supt, Parks and Playgrounds 


7 Supervisors 


JUDICIAL aes 
District Magistrates x 


Sy 


NOTE: Other counties have no Mayor. The Supervisors elect one of their number as oe age Chief, ps 
Department, etc., are city officers. ger: 
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Outline for the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln 


Mrs. Ruth Hampton, Kaahumanu School 


EARLY LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


INTRODUCTION— 
2. Superior to all heroes. ‘ 
b. Commands great interest. 


A. Parentage: 


1. Grandfather—Abraham Lincoln. 
a. Log cabin home in Kentucky. 
b. Killed by Indians. 

2. Father—Thomas Lincoln. 
a. Trade—carpenter. _ 
b. Indolent disposition. 

3. Mother—Naney Hanks Lincoln. 
a: Well-edueated for the time. 
b. Lived in great poverty. 


Il. LINCOLN’S CHILDHOOD— 


1. Born in Kentucky—1809. 
a. Lived in wilderness for sevén years. 

2. Early education. 
a. Taught by mother. 
_b. Studied Nature—outdoor life, birds and 

flowers. 

e. Influence of Bible on his life. 

3. The move to Indiana. 
a. Slight improvement in circumstances. 
b. Journey on foot. 
e. Cut way through wilderness. 

4. Death of Lincoln’s mother. 
a. Lincoln’s sorrow because of no funeral 
. service. . ‘ 
b. Sending for David Elkins. 
ce. The funeral service. 

: \d. Lineoln’s debt to his mother. 

5. Step-mother—Sarah Lincoln. 
a. Her influence on his life. 
b. Great energy. 
ce. Improvements in living. 
d. Sent children to school. 


; III. LINCOLN’S YOUNG MANHOOD— 


A. 1. His appearance. 
2. Business experience. 
a. His first venture. 
b. Voyage on a flat-boat to New Orleans. 
3. Moved to Illinois. 
a. Gets name of ‘‘rail-splitter.”’ 
B. Life of the pioneers. 
Second trip to New Orleans. 
a. His opinion of slavery formed. 
D. War with the Indians—1832. 
a. Lincoln made captain of company of 
Mounted Volunteers. 
_b. No desire to be a military hero. 
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EK. Candidate for Legislature. 

a. Defeated by Democratic party. 
F. Business experience a failure. 

a. Many years getting out of debt. 


IV. POLITICAL LIFE OF LINCOLN— 


V. 


A. Elected to Legislature—1834. 
a. Aroused desire for improvement. 
b. Ended the éarefree life of the woodsman. 
e. First meeting with Stephen Douglas. 
B. Re-elected to the Legislature—1836. 
a. First protest against slave. 
‘b. His influence changed capital to Spring- 
field. . 
e. Studied law and became partner of John 
Stuart. 
d. Two more terms in the Legislature. 
C. Lincoln and President Harrison. 
_a. Harrison a ‘‘log cabin candidate.’’ 
Successful in fighting Indians. 
b. Sympathy and support of Lincoln. 
D. Linecoln’s marriage. 
a. Home in Springfield for seventeen years. 
b. A successful lawyer. 
K. Representative to Congress—1837.. 
a. Met famous men: 
Douglas. 
Webster. 
Calhoun. 
Jefferson Davis. 
b. Introduced bill to abolish slavery in 
Washington. 


LINCOLN AND SLAVERY— 


A, Importance of the slavery question. 
a. Demands of the South. 
b. Ill-feeling between the North and South. 
e. Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
d. Lincoln attracting widespread attention. 
B. Political parties—1856. 
a. Republican—made up of ‘‘Free-Soilers,’’ 
Whigs and some Democrats. 
b. Lincoln’s work for the party. 
e. Plot to kill him. 
C. 1. Presidential campaign of 1860. 
a. Lincoln elected. 
b. Effect on the South. 
e. Gets nickname of ‘‘Honest Abe.’’ 
-2. His four years as President. 
a. Desire to preserve the Union. 
b. Work very difficult. 
ec. Importance of freeing slaves. 
3. The Emancipation Proclamation. 
D. The Civil War. 
a. Successes and failures. 
b. Battle of Gettysburg; beginning of Union 
successes. 
e. The surrunder of the South. 
K. Re-election of Lincoln. 
a. Inaugural address. 


VI. DEATH OF LINCOLN— 
A. 1. Did not live to see the result of his great 
work. 

2. Ford’s Theater. 
a. Assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. 
b. Buried at Springfield, Illinois. 

3. The apology from England. 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


Abraham Bice aware s oe Reople—Feh, 1907. 


Lincoln’s Advice 1909. 
Lincoln’s Kindness Ay + e ** <=1903: 
Lincoln’s Promise . x: % Pe 75 T9086: 
Lincoln and His Books es oe Pears Cd 


LESSON OUTLINES 


The lessons in “Community and National Life,” of 
which the one on aeroplanes was published in the last 
number of the ‘‘ Review,’’ are suggestive of the kind of 
lessons our boys and girls need in the preparation for 
future industrial development and for participation in 
self government. 

The following titles and outlines will be of use to 
the resourceful teacher: 


I, Spinning and Dyeing Linen in Colonial Times. 

. What Colonial Children Made. 

. Homa Manufacturing Not Common Today. 

. Raising Flax and Getting the Fiber. 

. Making Fiber Into Thread. 

. Weaving. 

6. Dyeing and Bleaching. 

7. Making Things Depends in Modern Times on 
Cooperation. 


II. The Water SUPE y of a Town or City. 
. The Many Uses of Water. 


ink & Wh — 


1 
2. Wells as Sources. 

3. A City Needs Much Water. 

4. Public Water Systems. 

5. The Water:System of Chicago. 

6. Tunneling Under the Lake. 

7. Need of a Sewerage System. 

8. Disease and Impure Water. 

9, The London Epidemic. 

10. Need of Knowledge on the Part of the a 
11. Filtering Systems. 

12. Prevention of Waste. 


III. Petroleum and Its Uses. 
1. Substitution of Petroleum for Animal Oils. 
2. Invention of Refining. Process. 

3. The First Well. 

4. Early Problems of the Industry. 

5. A Petroleum Refinery. 

6. The Uses and Value of By-Products. 
7. Uses for Power. 

8. Use as Fuel. 

9. Other Uses. 

10. Transportation of Petroleum. 

12. The Problem of Conservation. 
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Conduct of Examinations 


Teachers and principals who are not certain as to 
the rules and regulations concerning examinations 
should inform themselves thoroughly in regard to them. 

There have been violations of the rules on the grounds 
that morning exercises did not allow the examinations 
to begin promptly at nine o’cloeck and that, for certain 


reasons, the pupils did not have all the questions on ths : 


board Gral nine-thirty, ete. 
The rules specify exactly the time for examinations 


and what shall be done at other times, and any altera- 
tion of this schedule is clearly an infraction of the rules, . ~~ 


Allowing pupils to copy papers after the time set for 


examination is giving the class an advantage over ~ 

pupils of schools where the rules are followed, and is” 

not only a violation of rules, but is unfair and unjust. — 
This notification in the Educational Review will be 


considered sufficient notice to all concerned that the — 
Department intends that all rules laid down for exam- 
inations shall be followed implicitly. 


It is possible to call the children together five or ten 
minutes before 9 o’clock and to have paper distributed — 


and everything ready so that the examination envelope 
may be opened promptly at nine. If this is done, there 


~ will be ttle reason to complain of time in closing the © 
examination promptly at eleven o’clock, or whatever — 


hour the schedule designates. 
Seating of Pupils in Examinations. 


It is well worth while to give attention to the seating — 
The very fact that ‘‘all - 


of pupils during examinations. 
appearance of evil’’ is avoided is a source of strength 


to the pupil.in feeling that individual merit is the Sale cs 


opportunity for success. 


Where there are two or more grades in one room 
it is usually possible to arrange the children so that 


nearly all the seats may be occupied and yet no pupils 


who are taking the same examination will be seated in — 
The writer has observed several cases 


adjacent seats. 
where pupils of the same grade were seated at double 
desks and occupied entire rows of seats. 
every opportunity for eollusion and, 


tion and to have given the children the feeling that the 


examinations were carried on in the most careful and 


conscientious manner. 

Careful attention to details and a strict adherenee 
to the rules on the part of the teacher will be reflected — 
in the attitude and in the work of the pupils. 


Scene in a grade 6 history recitation of the Makawao _ 


School: 


Teacher—What famous thing did Pizarro do? 
School Boy — Why, Pierce-Arrow — he conquered» 
Peru. 


a ee 
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There was ~ 
although there . | 
may have been no dishonesty whatever, it would have 


been far better for the teacher to have rémoyved tempta-_ 


Se 


Pasta 
_ 
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The Horse 


> << 


(Copy of an Essay of an East Indian Student.) 


The horse is a very noble quadruped, but when he is 


angry he will not do so. He is ridden on the spinal cord — 


by the bridle, and sadly the driver places his foots on 
the stirrup and divides his lower limbs across the saddle 
and drives his animal to the meadow. He has a long 
mouth and his head-is attached to the trunk by a long 
protuberance called the neck. He has four legs; two 
are in the front side and two are afterwards. These 


are the weapons on which he runs and also defends 


himself by extending those in the rear in a parallel 
direction towards his foe. But this he does only when 
in a vexatious mood. His feeding is generally grasses 
and grains. He is also useful to take on his back a man 
or woman as well as some cargo. He has power to run 
as fast as he could. He has got no sleep at night time, 
but always standing awaken. Also there are horses 
of short sizes. They do the same as the others are gen- 


erally doing. There is no animal like the horse. No 


sooner they see their guardian or master they always 
erying for fooding; but it is always at the morning time. 


They have got tail, but not so long as the cow and other 


such like animals. 


Outline of United States 
Government 


An outline of the branches of the United States 
Government has been prepared by Mr. James C. 
Davis, Supervising Principal for Oahu. This out- 


line will be found on page 10 of this number of 


the Review. It is hoped that the outline will give 
a clear idea of the relation of the different. depart- 
ments of government. For material covering the 
length of service and duties of different officials, 
and whether elected or appointed, the teacher is 
referred to such reference works as THRUM’S 


- ANNUAL, THE WORLD ALMANAC and EN- 


CYCLOPEDIAS. Where these reference works 
are not available, local officials will be glad to give 
the needed information and the names of officers 


holding these several positions. 


The teacher should not attempt to teach too 
much detail as there are so many things that might 
be taught in regard to these offices that one could 
soon go to extremes; a clear, simple outline is best. 
The County officers for each County are the same 
as for the City and County of Honolulu, with the 
exceptions as given in the note. To be specific, 


they are: 
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Chairman, Board of Supervisors 

County Treasurer, 

County Auditor 

County Clerk. 

County Attorney 

County Sheriff 

Deputy Sheriffs 

County Engineer 

There has been some confusion in answering the 
questions asked in examinations in regard to the 
branches of government. There are very few cases . 
where the form of government, such as absolute 


monarchy, limited monarchy, and’ republic, would 


be required; and when this information is asked 
for, every effort will be made to ask the question 
so that there will be no misunderstanding. It is 
recommended that teachers keep the names. of 
officeholders up to date. 


tte | 


Get into the Garden Contest ! 


The Star-Bulletin garden contest for 1819 is now 
in full swing. Be sure to write to the Bulletin 
telling them that you have entered and asking for 
the blanks, and instructions which you are to fol- 
low. Do not wait until the contest is half over 
and then say you ‘‘did not know” or ‘did not have 
a chance.” 

The Star-Bulletin wants every school and every 
boy who has a school or home garden to enter, 
but it wants each one to comply with the rules 
and carry out its instructions. If you are not sure 
that you have conformed with the rules, find out 
as early as possible and, meanwhile, keep on work- 
ing hard. The prizes are well worth working for 
and the results of successful work are more yalua- 
ble than the prizes. 


LIFE OF LINCOLN. 


There may be, difficulty in securing books for 
literature in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 
this term, as the bookdealers have notified us that 
the books have not been received, and that freight 
is much delayed on the Mainland. A complete 
outline, made from the authorized text, is publish- 
ed this month, and there are also references to 
Hawaii’s Young People which will be available 
in all the schools. A great deal of material may 
be secured on the life of Lincoln from reference 
books, and, with the aid of the outline referred to, 
the work may be carried on successfully until the 
books are received. 

It will stimulate interest if the teacher will ask 
pupils to find all references to Lincoln that they 
can and report on them; to the class. 
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Questions on School Laws and 
the Rules and Regulations 
of the Department of 
Public Instruction 


The following questions have been used by Supervis- 
ing Principals and may be helpful to teachers in study- 


ing the School Laws and Rules and Regulations: 

1. Of whom does the Department of Public Instrue- 
tion consist? 

2. What are the duties of the Superintendent? 


3. By whom is the Acting Superintendent appointed 
and what are his duties? 

4. By whom are the Commissioners appointed; from 
where; for how long; what are their duties; how are 
vacancies filled? 

5. Who are eligible as Commissioners? How many 
may be women? 

6. How many constitute a quorum? How often shall 
the Commissioners meet and when? 


7. What are the special duties of the Inspector 
General? What may he do in the discretion of the 
Department ? 


8. How many Supervising shee wae may be ap- 
pointed ? 


9. Whose duty is it to build, equip and maintain 
school houses? 


10. What is the law in reference to the punishment 
of pupils? 


11. How are teachers’ conventions established? 

12. How are private schools established? 

13. What is the law of compulsory school attend- 
ance? Give six exceptions. 

14. Whose duty is it to look after truants? 

15. How are pupils transferred from one school to 
another? 


16. To what pupils may books be furnished free? 

17. How may the Department acquire school sites 
on public lands? 

18. To whom shall the profits arising from agri- 


cultural and industrial pursuits in the public schools 
belong, and how shall they be divided? 
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19. What is the law relating to health certificates 
of teachers and pupils? 
20. Name the territorial holidays. 
21. What is the Teachers’ Pension Fund? 
22. From what sources is the fund derived? . 


23. Who are authorized to carry out the intentions 
of the fund? 


24. How are the assessments collected? 


25. When may a teacher who subscribes to this fund 


retire? When may she be retired? 
26. How much must she have paid into the fund 


before she can receive a pension? 
27. How much will the pension be in each case? 
28. Suppose a teacher having subscribed to the fund 


wishes to withdraw, how much would be returned to 
her ? 


29. Suppose the amount of the fund should become 
inadequate to carry out the provisions of this act, how 
must it be distributed ? 


30. What are the duties of the principal? 
assistant teacher ? 


Of the. 


31. What is the salary schedule of teachers holding — 
permits to teach? Of those having certificates? Of — 
those.having Normal diplomas? 


32. What is the salary schedule for Principals? 


33. What is the salary schedule for High and Nor- 
mal School teachers? 


34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. What is the rule governing leave of absence on ss 
account of illness? 


What is the rule governing vacation salaries? 
For what causes may a teacher be dismissed? 
When may the department transfer a teacher? 
For what causes may salaries be withheld? 


For what may salaries be reduced? 


40. What are the conditions upon which the longest 
leave of absence may be granted? . 


41. What two kinds of certificates are granted? — 


42. How would a candidate obtain a Primary cet 
tificate? A Grammar Grade Certificate?. 


43. Who may be members of the Board of Exam- — 
iners? 

44. What is the rule for the recognition of ereden- 
tials from the mainland or abroad? 


45. What is the rule as to religious instruction? 


* 
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46. What is the rule about outside employment? 


47. What is the rule about school sessions and re- 
cesses during rain? 


48. Who may excuse uncertificated teachers from 
attendance at summer schools? When? 


49. Who may change school hours and why? 


50. What is the rule 
marks are below? 


51. What is the rule as to the Educational Review? 


governing teachers whose 


eeregq 


| Teach Americanism 


“. The purpose of education in a democracy is 
essentially to train youth for citizenship and its 
responsibilities. It has always been the aim in 
American schools, but, at the present time, the 
need is emphasized more strongly than ever. We 
cannot be satisfied with anything but the best 
results, and we want our Territorial schools to be 
centers of the most ardent and positive patriotism. 
Each teacher should feel the added responsibility 
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of this duty and should be well informed, as well 
as strong in her convictions, so that she may in- 
spire the young lives with which she comes in 
daily contact. 

The Department is sending out a questionnaire 
to all teachers in order that it may be sure that 
we are united and unanimous in our endeavors to 
teach loyal Americanism. The questionnaire is 


.as follows: 


“The principal function of the public schools of 
the Territory of Hawaii is to produce loyal Amer- 
ican citizens. 

“Good American, citizenship is more important 
than scholarship. 

“The Department expects all its teachers to ex- 
press themselves positively in teaching loyal Amer- 
icanism. 

“Will you do this? 

“Answer this question, ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’ 

SANSWED «<2 os Fee 4 

MPN ACUTE ec ec pt a we Me rae ee beets eet et 

“Return this sheet to the Department. 

“This letter is being sent to all the teachers in 
the employ of the Department.” 


RULE 


The following is a rhyme that has been found helpful 


in having the pupils know when to use “‘ei’’ and ‘‘ie 
When ‘‘ei’’ and “‘ie’’ both confuse, 
How ean we tell which to use? 


A simpler rule you can’t conceive. 
Never, never to deceive, 

All your troubles to relieve, 
Such a simple rule you can’t conceive. 


As it is not made of many pieces, 
To puzzle your daughters, sons or nieces, 
* With it all your trouble ceases. 


ce @”? gh tnns 


after ‘ 
after Ae letters as yous see. 


Apply 
Anc A] >?) 
A teacher in his field, 

Will never deign to yield, 
To the hardships that hold a shield 
Over the duty he has to wield. 

_. Thus a teacher in his siege, 

Becomes a master in his liege. 


To these we must note four exceptions 
Which you will learn, if you please, 
And always try to remember: deign, leisure, 
weird and seize. 
AMOS J. IGNACIO, 
Principal, Ninole School. 


: NEW SEED CATALOG 
AGGELER & MUSSER SEED COMPANY’S SCHOOL GARDEN NUMBER 


Our seed catalog has become so popular as a text-book for school garden work through the South- 
west that we have made of our 1918 book an encyclopedia of gardening, indispensible to. the teacher of 
school garden work. Every school teacher in the Territory of Hawaii, about January Ist, 1918, should be on 


the lookout for it. If it fails to reach you, write for it. 


“published. It is free. » 


It is the most meritorious school garden book ever 


Na : ' De na eS Tk 
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Published During the Fall 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE GRADES: 
Wells, How the Present Came from the Past cae 
Book One—Primitive Life ...... aS Se $0.56 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


Book Two—Oriental Life .............. 64 

Ideal Catholic Literary Readers—Book One.. .64 

nee dee 38 aq stnds eas Book “Mw ss sarees tos cee uk ole toe pre 
To spend one’s declining years in True Stories of Great Ainericanwstee ; 

comfort is principally a matter of Hotston =. ).: Avevee soe ete 50° 


proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 
every possible service to its de- 
positors. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS: 


Vosburgh and Gentleman, Junior High School 
Mathematics—First Course. ............. $0.75 

Goodwin and Quill, Student’s Handbook of 
Composition—Patt b-.. sain ss ee ee Sora 

Storm, Immensee ............. “ct, Sonas'piss pee 


FOR TEACHERS: 


Twiss, A Textbook in the Principles of 
Science "Peathing: i.) 4) 4 eee $1.40 — 

Cloyd, Modern Education in Europe and the 

Orient ek eer i en 1.40 


Jennings and Others, Suggestions of Modern 
Science Concerning Education ......... ib 


The MacMillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai — 
Honolulu, Oahu 


| — The work of the school year 
will be much lessened if you use a Loose-leaf 
system. [heres a loose-leaf arrangement for 
nearly all affairs of school life——both for teacher 
and scholar. Let us show you record and filing 
systems. : 3 ; 


| Blank Books, Stationery, Filing Devices, Record Cards, "Ticklers," hee 


HAWAIAN NEWS COMPANY, LID. 


In the Young Building © -  - About the middle of the block 


MAMOAMAMOMOAMAUA IA 
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_ L—OBJECT OF JUNIOR RED CROSS: 


bs The Junior Red Cross is designed to have primarily 
an educational purpose, making the teacher and the pupil 
See eeiarely and increasingly useful in their natural 


~ “Tt aims also tp bring to the American school the three 
R’s of the American Red Sverre Bellet Rescue, Recon- 


FEBRUARY, 


1918. Price, 10c¢ 


ie The American Red Cross Junior Membership 


Il—_MEMBERSHIP: 


The Junior Red Cross Membership is open to all 
boys and girls of school age in attendance upon public 
or private schools or upon any educational organization 
acceptable to the Chapter School Committee. Junior 
membership is granted for the period of the school year. 
The conditions under which a student may become a 
member are described in Paragraph III. 


Ait 
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III—CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP: 


A student may become a member of the Junior Red 
Cross by complying. with either one of the following 
requirements: ° 
1: Actual work of one hour per week in doing an 
approved Red Cross school activity listed under Para- 
graph VII in the departments of general service, home 
service and war service. This activity must be on the 
approved list and the amount of time spent and the 
quantity and quality of the performance must be known 
by the officers of the school auxiliary. 

2. In private schools, when specifically approved by 
the school authorities, the payment of annual dues of 
25 cents. This provision does not apply to public schools. 


IV.—SCHOOL AUXILIARY: 


The school becomes a School Auxiliary of the Red 
Cross when it has complied with either one of the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. When more than half of the students in the school 
have become members of the Junior Red Cross. 

2. When the school is pledged to prepare Red. Cross 
supplies or engage in other Red Cross activities ap- 
proved and supervised by the Chapter School Committee. 

These requirements should be based on the ability 
of the individual school to make a real contribution to 
Red Cross agencies or to enter with loyalty and serious 
purpose into Red Cross school activities. 

When one of these conditions has been complied with 
to the satisfaction of the Chapter School Committee, after 
application by the Principal and after approval of the 
application, the Chapter School Committee will issue 
a certificate which entitles the school to be known as 
a School Auxiliary of the local chapter of the American 
Red Cross and to display a special Red Cross banner 
bearing the name of the school and having space for 
the recording of succeeding years of membership, 


V.—OFFICERS: 


The School Auxiliary should have the following 
officers: President, Secretary and Treasurer. The 
treasurer should be the principal or a teacher in the 
school. . 


VI.—_THE SCHOOL FUND. 


The school fund is composed of receipts of money 
from any source. It may be used for any purpose of 
the American Red Cross. 


VII—APPROVED RED CROSS SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES: 


The Red Cross school activities may be divided into 
the following departments : 
1.—Instruction: . 

The educational aspect of the work for children is to 
be emphasized. The following are suggested fields of 
activity : 
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(a) Training in the care of the sick and ender 

(b) Training of the mind and hand in preparation — 
for community relief and. betterment. i 

(c) Teaching of the history of the Red Cross? its : 
service to ‘the nation and to other nations and its present 
organization for war service. 

To older students further instruction can be given 
along the following lines: res 

(d) Courses. in fitst aid, home nursing and dietetics. ey 

(e) The meeting of emergencies as for instance ex- - 
tinguishing a small fire. 
2.—General Service: 

Pupils can frequently render service occupying buts a 
brief period of the day. These are examples: 

(a) Distributing posters and circulars. 

(b) Canvassing. 

(c) Gathering of magazines and books, 

(d) Packing supplies. 
3.—Home Service: 

Under the supervision of and with the darebe knowl- | 
edge of the principal of the school and the officers of 
the School Auxiliary, pupils may frequently perform — 
useful service away from the school which will equine 
towards their Red Cross membership. 

(a) Cutting grass and care of cattle. 

(b) Picking algaroba beans. 

(c) Delivering milk. a 

(d) Selling papers. Ted 

4.—War Service: | 

As much as possible should be done now in work 
that will be war Service. All of this must be done in 
accordance with directions from the Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. The following are activities sug- 
gested for students: | bat ae 4 

(a) Pick up tin foil.and deposit in the school boxes. 

The Island Red Cross Chapter or Auxiliary will try 
to supply material for making certain articles of which 
a partial list is given below. This can not be promised 
in all cases; it will depend upon the amount of material 
on hand and the conditions existing in the school for 
successfully using the material. These articles must be 
made in accordance with Red Cross directions and be 
inspected and approved by the Island Red Cross Chapter | case 
or Auxiliary. 

- (b) Hemming handkerchiefs. 

(c) Making muslin weight bags. , 

(d) Toa certain extent and under prescribed condi- | 
tions clipping cloth for comfort bags. . : 

(e) Making packing boxes for the shipment an Red 
Cross supplies. 4 

(f) Slings and many tailed bandages, 

(g) Shoulder blankets. 


must be considered. 

The list of approved Red Cross activities is s not Shel 
it is suggestive only. Principals of schools are requested iy 
to -send to the CHapIEY School Committee the list | tote 


ae ual 
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activities which students in their schools are doing, 


which may be added to this approved list. The final 


list of approved Red Cross activities will be sent out 


later. 
VIIIL—ORGANIZATION: 


The school should proceed at once to organize a school 


_ Auxiliary in accordance with the following plan: 


1. Explain carefully to all the teachers and the pupils 
the plan and purpose of the organization and especially 
the conditions of membership. 


2. Secure as many members as possible. 

3. Apply for a School Auxiliary Certificate by noti- 
fying the Chapter School Committee, Honolulu, that 
your school has complied with the conditions named in 
Paragraph IV. The School Auxiliary certificate will be 
sent to you. 

4. Begin at once a Red Cross campaign of instruction 
and service. 


IX.—REPORTS: 


a. Reports and questions on organization should be 


sent to the Chapter School Committee, Honolulu, Hawaii 


—H. W. Kinney, Chairman. 
The supervising principals on each Island are the 
representatives of the Chapter School Committee, Their 


- names and addresses are here given: 


Miss Bertha B. Taylor, Waiohinu, Hawaii. 
Eugene Horner, Hilo, Hawaii. 

George S. Raymond, Wailuku, Maui. 
James C. Davis, Honolulu, Oahu, 

Miss Bernice Hundley, Kealia, Kauai. 


~~ Miss Josephine Deyo, Hilo, Hawaii. 


b. A report on the following subjects should be sent 
at the end of each term to the Chapter School Com- 
mittee: 

1. Number of pupils in your school. 

2. Number of members of the school auxiliary. 

3. Work done under the four departments: instruc- 
tion, general service, home service, war service. 

4. The amount of nioney received in your school fund 


_ and the sources from which it came; the expenditures 


and the balance in the treasury. 

c. The Red Cross work that you do will be under 
the direct supervision of the nearest Island Red Cross 
Chapter or Auxiliary. All arrangements and all ques- 


_ tions about your work should be taken up with them. 


The following is the list: ‘ 

Kauai Auxiliary, Lihue, Kauai—Mrs. Charles A. Rice, 
Chairman. 

Maui Auxiliary, Puunene, Maui—Mrs. Harry A. Bald- 
win, Chairman. 

Hilo Red Cross Chapter, Hilo, Hawaii—Rev. Knox 


~ Bodel, Chairman. 


Honolulu Chapter, Honolulu, Oahu—Miss Beatrice 


Castle, Supervisor of Women’s Work. 


a 
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X.—RED..CROSS MAGAZINE: 

An effort is being made to secure enough copies of 
the Red Cross Magazine to send to each public and 
private school that forms a School Auxiliary. 


RED CROSS WORK OF THE LIHUE AUXILIARY. 
By Mrs. Charles Atwood Rice. 


As Chairman of the Lihue Auxiliary of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, I will explain something of its organi- 
zation and activities, and point out to you how each one 
can do her bit, both personally and in your school. 

We were officially organized July 1, 1917, but prior 
to that we had done a great deal of work in the district. 
The work increased so that it was considered wiser to 
organize, hence our official organization. Formerly our 
instructions came from Washington, but we are now 
part of the Pacific division. Not anticipating an ex- 
tension, ours was given the name of Lihue Auxiliary. 
When we organized, we had no idea of extending beyond 
our own district, but requests came in from the outside 
districts asking that they might be included, and we now 
have units in Koloa, Lihue, Kapaa, Kealia, Anahola, 
Kilauea and Hanalei. At each of these places at least 
one day a week is devoted to regulation work of some 
kind—such as the making of surgical dressings and 
hospital garments. 

It is the plain duty of each and every one of you 
to attend this meeting in your community—and your 
obligations do not end there. None of us should allow 
a day to pass without doing something for the Red 
Cross. We want no slackers among our women. 

Teaching school is hard, trying work; but only a 
few minutes given to your knitting each day will work 
wonders. If you do not know how to knit, this is your 
opportunity to learn. I would suggest starting a knit- 
ting class in each school for both teachers and pupils. 
Mrs. H. D. Wishard has offered her services as knitting 
instructor in the Lihue district schools and to any one 
who wishes to avail herself of this kindness. 

There are so many things your school children can 
do. They could knit, snip and hem handkerchiefs. Let 
the school children contribute their share of the work. 
All materials are supplied but we are under heavy ex- 
pense, and as the necessity for supplies increases, our 
expenses proportionately increase. T. H. Davies & Co. 
value our monthly shipment at over $500. 

I have a limited number of printed pamphlets, with 
the President’s message to the school children. One for 
each principal will be left with Miss Hundley. Though 
little in this applies to our conditions, you may care to 
have the message. 


I feel it preferable and would advise that afl work 
of the school children be part of and under the super- 
vision of your local unit. . 

Our Lihue Auxiliary has grown far beyond our 
original plans but the desire of others to join with us 
has all been very pleasing. 

(Read at the Teachers’ Convention held on Novem- 
ber 30, 1917, at Hanalei School.) 


THE VALUE OF EQUIPMENT, DEVICES AND 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATTER FOR TEACHERS 
IN THE COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


By Miss Gladys Ludden, 
Principal, Kaluaaha School, Molokai. 


Many a teacher little knows how meaningless the 
things that she is teaching are to the child. She never 
stops to remember her own conception of things when 
she was of the same age as the child she is teaching. 
We often take it for granted that the pupil knows much 
about a subject, when if we really took time to question 
him, we would find that he knows absolutely nothing of 
the subject, This is true, éspecially, of the more isolated 
districts in the Islands. Many of these little children 
have never seen an aeroplane, a street car, a train or even 
paved streets. In some homes you will find that there 
are few or no magazines, papers, or books of any kind. 

How is the child going to know what many of the 
things that we are teaching are like if we do not bring 
something to him in the concrete instead of the vague 
abstract ? 


It is true that some of our ee are illustrated 
quite well, but not so well as not to require additional 
material to enlarge the child’s vision. Just a little effort 
on the part of the teacher is going to work wonders in 
this line, and change a dull, meaningless lesson to one of 
inspiration and pleasure to the child. 


The teacher can always find pictures and material for 
devices in the neighborhood if she is sufficiently inter- 
ested in her work to do so. Ask people for their old 
magazines and papers. They will be happy to give them 
to the school. You may say “time does not permit of 
doing all these things.” Just do a reasonable amount of 
work in this line each day. You will never miss the time 
it takes and you will find yourself enjoying the extra 
effort of preparing it. 

Tf you had never seen a spinning wheel, and read 
about it in some lesson, you would surely picture it in 
your mind, but would the mental picture be correct? 
A real picture is all that is necessary to make this clear 


to the child. You can draw it on the board for him, if | 


you cannot find a good picture. 


We must help to develop the child’s imagination. 
To do this we must bring things to him that will broaden 
his range of thinking. Try each day to bring something 
to him that will broaden his life and develop his vision 
of the world. We must not confine him merely to the 
limits of text-books. 

. We need not furnish all of the extra material our- 
selves. If we do, we are robbing the child of a pleasure 
and a privilege that belongs to him as a factor in his 
development. He would go for miles to secure speci- 
mens for Nature Study, Geography, etc., if he really 
knew-that you wished him to and appreciated it when 
he did it.. ip 

Games are invaluable devices-in teaching the younger 
children. Example: This is a device for sight reading 
from the San Jose Normal School. 

SS] 
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The | eaten ea +6 the boekd and Ww 
telling some child to do something, as: “Cl a the 
Eugene.” Eugene quitkly goes and. closes - th e 
“Stand up, Mary.” Mary immediately stands ae 

The child is all alert and interested to. 
his name appears, and so happy when ‘hen is abl 
what the sentence says. Dramatization should b 
often, as it helps them to express themarlves and 08 
confidence in their ability. he: 

In matters of equipment for the Enon room xf 
tions that can always be secured are flowers. t 


thine and*be helped in this way. The acstheanes 
his life is as important as any other. The- ‘cacly 
do much toward developing it by mercy: shor ; 
appreciation for such things herself. 

Have good pictures on the walls. ‘Let tha 
something. They need not cost you any mone 
use good judgment in what you,choose. 

Good blackboard stencils are a lasting sou 
pleasure to the child. If you are good at drawin 
can design something yourself; but if you cannot d 
you can find some suitable picture and trace it. 
your stencil by first getting a good clear outline ¢ 
DiEtaES, then adi these lines. Your stencil ist 


your stencil on the board where you wish your pi 
to be. Pass the eraser over it a few tithes and yo 
a good outline ready to draw. Color it to yo 
liking. The children are always glad to put th 
for you, when once you have shown them how 


It is absolutely necessary for a teacher to 
least one good school magazine if she expects | 
up-to-date in school work and new methods. Eac 
they are full of new and helpful things. | They c 


stories, songs, calendars, stencils and programs | ‘st 
for any events that occur during the month, also. 
plans. Aside from magazines for the teacher, it 
source of help and pleasure to the child if you will 
any old magazines to school for him to read anc 
the pictires frome! e. habe 


will find that _you will be more citroen | an 
your work, and will get te: results from tl 
work, .. ist a 
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MEETING OF HAMAKUA TEACHERS. 


The teachers of the Hamakua district assembled in 


_ the Honokaa School to hold their meeting on Friday, 


the 30th day of November, 1917. After the Honokaa 


_ School band had given a patriotic selection, Mr. Yoder, 


president of the Hamakua Teachers’ Association, called 


_ the meeting to order. 


pecan: 


The meeting began with the song “Lead, Kindly 
Light,” followed Pitties prayer by Rev. Smith oi Hono- 
A roll call of the teachers was read.by Miss Saf- 
fery, after which the minutes of last year’s meeting were 


read by Mrs. S. A. Cliffe, of the Paauilo School. The 


_ committee’s report was called for and it was read by 
Miss Saffery. Books containing the Constitution and 


By-Laws were passed to each teacher by the president. 


- After this the attention of the teachers was called for 


the election of new officers by votes. Mr. Crawford of 


the Paauhau School suggested that he preferred the 


election of officers by acclamation. 


This was favored 
by all, so the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: ~ 
- President—Mr. Yoder. 
- Vice-President—Mr. Crawford. 
Secretary—Miss H. Saffery. 
Treasurer—Mrs. S. A. Cliffe. 
_ Committee—Chairman, Mr. Yoder; Mrs. S. A. Cliffe, 
Miss Saffery, Mr. Crawford and Mr. Kamakaiwi. 
_ Following the election of officers, an interesting pro- 
gram was carried out. 


_ Opening Exercises in the School, Mrs. S. Cliffe. 


Leaders in discussion—Mr. Jos. Vierra and Mr. Yoder. 


- Correlation of Geography and History—Miss Wetzig. 
Leader in discussion—Mr. Yoder. 


How Can We Make the Atmosphere i in the Schoolroom 
Pleasant ?—Miss Saffery. 


_ Leaders in discussion—Miss. Arthur, Mrs. J. Texeira, 


- Mrs. Cliffe and Mr. A. Yoder. 


Primary Reading in the Grades—Miss L. Andersen. 
_ Leaders in discussion—Miss B. Kong and Miss Pansy 


: Knoll. 
Elementary Geography—Miss Hansbrough. 


_ Primary Arithmetic—Miss Knoll, 
- “America, My Hope and Joy”—Teachers ne Kapulena, 


Kukuihaele and Waipio Schools. 


aL Elementary Language—Mr. Crawford. 


yh 


yond in discussion—Miss H. Soares. 

Z 12:00-1:00—Luncheon. 

: aa 1:15 p. m. the meeting was called to order. 
‘Song, “Long, Long Ago’ "— Audience. 

“Interest as a Factor in Education”’—Mr. Yoder. 


ue Modeling of Maps in the Sixth Grade—Miss Pritchard. 
pace ett in discussion—Mr. J. Kamakaiwi. 


“Fair Hawaii” and “Beautiful Kahana’—Teachers of 
Kapulena, Kukuihaele and Waipio Schools. 


i ss and Teaching”—Rev. Smith. 


. 
ou 


their appreciation. 


Rev. Cullen of Paauilo was also called on to. talk. 
He spoke very briefly, but humorously, and all showed 


pase tin: by all the teachers. 
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Much interest was shown in this 


MAUI FOOD CONSERVATION CONTEST. 


The Maui Women’s Pood Conservation Commission. 
School Gentact. 


Dear Principal: 
A contest, open to school children on Maui, WII pe. 


held this month preparatory to the “drive” for%he sign-_ 


ing of the National Food Pledge. Dhis contest wi con- 
sist of written compositions on “Local Food Conserve- 
tion.” 

During the sale of Liberty Bonds and the Red Cross 
drive it was, “Maui No. Ka Oe.” .When it comes to the 
drive for signing the food pledge we want it to be “Maui 
No Ka Oe” again. 

I. Schools shall be grouped as follows: 


Class A—Kahakuloa, Ulapalaku, Makena, Kuiaha, 
Htelo, Lanai. 

Class B—Honokohua, BakGwat 
Kahului, Camp 10, Kaupakalua. 

Class C—Halehaku, Keanae, Kaeleku, Haou, Kipa- 
hulu. 


Olowalu, Kihei, 


‘Class C—Puukolii, Waihee, Kealahou, Keokea, Hana. 4 


Class. D—Spreckelsville, Kesha, Makawao, Hama*” 
kuapoko, Haiku. 

Class E—Kamehameha III, Wailuku, Puunene, Paia. 

Class F—Maui High School. 

Class G—Special Schools: Wailuku Catholic, La- 
haina Catholic, Mrs. Gannon’s Private School, Wm. and 
Mary Alexander Parsonage School, Primary and Gram- 
mar grades of the Maui High School, Lahainaluna, 
Maunaolu Seminary. 

II. First, second ‘and third prize certificates will be 
offered in each grade above the first, in each group. 
These certificates will be similar to those offered by the 
Maui County Fair Association in 1916 and will be pre- 
sented by the Maui Woman’s Food Conservation Com- 
mission. 

III. Each school shall select three of the best com- 
positions from each grade and mail them to Mrs. A. C. 
Bowdish, Paia, Maui, on or before January 25, 1918. 

IV. Each composition shall follow this outline: 


(a) Why we should save food, 

(b) What food we should save. 

(c) What the Nation is doing to save food. 
(d) What I can do to save food. 

(e) Why we should sign the food pledge. 


V. Compositions will be graded upon original ex- 
pression of thought. 

VI. Special credit will be given for reasons not men- 
tioned in the teacher’s outline. 

‘VII. Pupils are particularly asked to get the help 
of their parents in finding reasons for signing the pledge 
card. 

Vil 
cise, 

IX. Principals sending bills for postage will fava: 
it refunded. 

X. If any question arises consult the Supervising 
Principal. 


Cover the subject fully. Be brief and con- 


~ 
~~ 


~ 
ie 


~ ; 
sergeant yaaa 


Glenwood School (22 Miles Volcano Road), Puna, Hawaii, about 9 miles from the Crater of Kilauea. , 3 a 


Teacher’s Outline. 


(Why we should sign the food pledge.) 


(1) ‘Our soldiers and Allies need wheat, fats, sugar, 
and meats, 

(2) The European supply is much less than usual, 
due to lack of men and tillable land. 

(3) Our Government has placed the problem in thé 
hands of Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator. Mr. 
Hoover has been in Europe, has studied their problem 
and knows what they MUST have. 

(4) Mr. Hoover has asked our country to produce 
more wheat, fats, sugar and meats, and to consume less 
and to waste nothing. 

(5) In order to lessen the consumption he has sent 
to every home in the land pledge cards asking every 
family to fall in line and do its share of saving. 

(6) Our present share in the Great War is to sign 
the Food Pledge and fight side by side with the other 
loyal families in the United States. 

Please emphasize the need of using more corn meal, 
rye and graham flour. 

MRS. A. C. BOWDISH, Calinaan: 


MY LOYALTY. 


I am trying to conserve food by eating foods that 
are grown in Hawaii, also by eating just enough. I am 
also trying to save money to help the Red Cross instead 
of buying ribbons and other things unnecessary ; and by 
wearing out an article entirely. 


‘suming Propaganda Committee, of which Mr. L. M. 


I am helping the Red Cross by contributing money, — 
by knitting wash rags and by going down to the Red 
Cross Rooms at the Palace to roll bandages. 

I am not doing anything in gardening, just at present, 
but I intend to later. 

Iam expressing my loyalty in words by praising my 
Country in every way and not contradicting her, a 

I intend to make a garden and contribute more to _ a 
the Red Cross. p hs. 

ROSALINE CORREA, Ma ek 
Central Grammar School, Grade VIII. be 
Jan: 16,54918. ; pe pe ena 


‘ : 


~ 


EAT BANANAS... ( 5s) 


The following statement is from the Banana Con 


Judd is Chairman. The Committee has requested that : 
the public schools of Hawaii call special attention to the | 
use of the banana as a food and urge its larger use in alle 
our homes. 5 . 

The Department wishes to co-operate with every pub- z, 
lic move in the interest of the War, and we respectfully 
request that you call special attention to this campalera 


fective. The material furnished by the committee will : 


be of value in your teaching. i 
The question for the people of Hawaii to consider i is 


2 February, 1918 
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; “Keakealani School (29 Miles Volcano Road) Puna, Hawaii. This school is about two miles from the Crater 
ie oa: of Kilauea, and is probably the only school.in the world so near an active volcano. 


“& 


“What can Hawaii do to augment her food supply for 
her own use, thereby conserving food which is needed 
for our troops and our Allies?” 

Fruit is an important factor in this war. DO YOU 


KNOW that Hawaii is importing $500,000.00 worth of 


fruit each year? This represents the California oranges, 
grapefruit, apples, grapes, etc., which appear on your 
‘table every day, and the tonnage represented is urgently 
required for other purposes under present war conditions. 
Hawaii produces a splendid fruit substitute for these 
imports and Hoover says that it is our patriotic duty 
to use home-grown products wherever possible. 

The Hawaiian BANANA now produced is the most 
succulent and delicious fruit of its kind. It has more 
food value, according to government analysis, than any 
other of the commonly consumed fruits, as will be 
~shown by the following table: 


i | Food values per pound 
Calories 

: PAD PIN Ou Be oss 2 tahoe. 260 
UND) ty ee a ee 2 190 
OB ae. Sock SS Ce ae ee 150 
ra BL Sedat heh cd RR aes ne aan ae 150 
me IS Siege Ee i 125 
ogg bo age «TAY Te ap SRS Re A SR eg ee 125 
Musknieilons cosh itsus ec... 80 


Hawaii produces annually 350,000 bunches of BA- 
NANAS, of which 125,000 bunches are consumed in 
the Territory. 

This local consumption means but eight bananas per 
capita per month, or that one BANANA is consumed 
every four days by each inhabitant of the Territory. 

If the people of Hawaii rise to their patriotic duty 
and will eat BANANAS daily, the entire production will 
be consumed at home, thereby following out the food 
conservation program of the President. Freight space 
of 20,000 tons will be saved, which is urgently needed 
for other purposes, 

Owing to changed conditions, but 600 bunches of 
BANANAS left this port last month as against a normal 
December shipment of 30,000 bunches. ' 

As a consequence, do you know that the finest type 
of BANANAS are ROTTING in the fields TO-DAY, be- 
cause of shipping shortages and small local consumption? 

We appeal to you, in the spirit of patriotism, to lend 
your valuable assistance to the efforts of this Committee 
in overcoming this appalling waste of food. 

We ask your hearty support, through the medium 
of your columns, in bringing facts to the public attention. 


CONSERVE FOOD—EAT BANANAS. 
Yours respectfully, 


BANANA CONSUMING PROPAGANDA 
COMMITTEE. 
L. M, Judd, Chairman. 
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WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS AT HILO HIGH. 

The Hilo High School News gives an interesting ac- 
count of the progress made in purchasing War-Savings 
Stamps by pupils at the school. Professor Jernegan and 
Honorable George R. Carter explained the system to the 
students and already a total of $203.00 has been invested 
in stamps. Hilo High is certainly responding loyally 
and has a good start. 

REPORTS. 

There continues to be delays in reporting term exarm- 
inations, etc., and in answering other requests of the 
Department. 

In three or four instances, the term examination re- 
sults for the first term did not reach the office until 
late in January and in one case the report did not arrive 
until early ih February. In the filling out of these re- 
ports, there were also errors which made it necessary 
to return them. Important statistical work was delayed 
on this account and much inconvenience and expense was 
caused. It is a part of the work of the term to see that 
all reports are correctly made and forwarded, and vaca- 
tion should not be taken until this work has been done, 
The principal in each case is responsible for having all 
assistants complete reports to him, and he should, in 
turn, see that his work is completed promptly and prop- 
erly forwarded. 


FURNITURE FOR SCHOOL COTTAGES. 


The following pieces of furniture have been made in 
the, school shops on Maui and placed in the teachers’ 


cottages. Vocational Instructor R. C. Bowman reports 
the items and costs: 
17 tables 4 ft. square..................$2.75 $46.75 
32 tables 18 in. by 24 ini.te......... 1.00 32.00 
Bea GKL Ga ai Ae hues OPT. avenge ME £75 38.50 
WOM EIOOU IOALCS AL ena ia Sey a 4.00 60.00 
BO MOPERSEDS (i.e wa 2.50 70.00 
Cost to county for materials............ $247.25 


The above furniture has practically all been placed in 
the cottages. Besides this there were sixty chairs placed 
in the cottages. These were not made in the schools 
but were some assembly hall chairs that had been dis- 
carded by the Paia School. 

The large tables were made of Northwest stained 
dark oak or walnut. 
wood stained dark oak or walnut. 

It is gratifying to add that this work has been well 
done, and that the articles are both sightly and service- 
able. They reflect great credit on the Maui school 
shops. 


All other pieces were made of red-: 


of cbrary, 1918 


OTHER MANUAL WORK. 
In reporting on Form 1, under the head of “Other — 
Manual Work,” it is expected that such work as caring — 
for the buildings, grounds, etc., will be specified. Also 


such work as book-binding, basket making, printing, or ory 


any work that the children have done which does not 
come under the other heads. Principals should see that — 
all manual work Oe: done at the school is ‘Teported. 


TRANSFER OF PUPILS. i 


One of the results of the bonus system adopted by 
the plantations isa periodic movement of families from. 
On this account, it is bee ; 
coming more and more difficult to keep track of children - 


one plantation to another. 


changing from school to-school. Principals are urged 
to notify schools where the children are going, and to 


furnish release cards properly filled out. Principals 


should also use every possible means to find children of © 
The << 
truant officer should be a great-help in this, but assist- — 


school age who have moved into their districts. 


answer promptly all inquiries that come to them and to — 


ance may be had from the school children, and from a 


other sources for locating them. - 
9 

This nuinber of the Review takes up two very im- 
portant subjects, that of the War-Savings Stamps and 
the Junior Red Cross. 
is making demands on the schools and their officers. 
It is for us to respond to these additional duties as far 
as our strength will permit. 

The Superintendent has been appointed on committees 
to carry on the work among the Territorial schools, in 
both the War-Savings Stamps propaganda and the 
Junior Red Cross work. 

On every side we have examples of devotion and 
loyalty to these patriotic demands, and we believe that 
the same spirit that has characterized the work of the 
schools in the past will be shown at this time. 


More and more OUR COUNTRY | 


* 


OFFICIAL SCHEDULE OF TERM EXAMINA- 


TIONS—SECOND TERM—1917-1918. 
(March 21 to 28, 1918) 
March 21, 1918. 


Grade ‘Vis History) 4 ae eee RB. 

Grade ee ee 4 SSE SGICUE epee. ae eee 12 :30- 1:00 
March 22, 1918. 

Grade VIII—Composition and Literature...... 9:00-11 :00 
March 25, 1918. tee tee 

Grade: Vll-++Grammer te ee 9 :00-11 :00 
March 26, 1918. ort 

Grade. VITI—Arithmetic 22.2200 n ae 9 :00-11 :30 
March 27, 1918. viet 

‘Grade VIII—Hygiene and Sanitation............ ig 00-11 :00 


March 28, 1918. 
Grade VIUI=Geography tia eae ae 
Principals and teachers are requested to read care- 


fully pages 51-53 of the Course of Study, and especially pe ey 
the revisions relating thereto, published in 1916 and ame 


1917. 


9 :00-11 :00 . 


et 


9:00-11:00 


February, 1918 — 


ta Fs" bt 
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War Savings Stamps 


In offering “War-Savings Stamps” to the public the 
United States Government has made immediately avail- 


able for every man, woman, and child in the Country 


a profitable, simple, and secure investment. 


“ WHAT THEY ARE. 


War-Savings Stamps are the answer of a great dem- 


_ ocracy to the demand for a democratic form of gov- 


ernment security. They are “little baby bonds.” 


Like. 
Liberty Bonds, they have behind them the entire re- 
sources of the Government and. people of the United 
States. They have the additional advantage that they 


_ steadily increase in value from the date of purchase until 


has spaces for 16 stamps. 


the date of maturity, and this increase is guaranteed by 
the Government. These stamps are issued in two denom- 
inations, the 25-cent stamp and the $5 stamp. 

For the convenience of investors a “Thrift Card” is 
furnished to all purchasers of 25-cent stamps. This card 
When all the spaces have 
been filled the Thrift Card may be exchanged for a $5 
stamp at postoffices, banks, or other authorized agencits 
by adding 12 cents in cash prior to February 1, 1918, 
and 1 cent additional each month thereafter. 


Those who prefer may buy a $5 stamp outright. These 


will be on sale from December 3, 1917, until January 
31, 1918, for $4.12. They automatically increase in value 
a cent a month every month thereafter until January 1, 


1923, when the United States will pay $5 at any post- 


office or at the Treasury in Washington for each stamp 


affixed to a War-Savings Certificate.\ 


When you purchase a $5 stamp, you must attach it 


_ to an engraved folder known as a “War-Savings Cer- 


tificate,’ which bears the name of the 


be cashed only by the person whose name appears upon 
is, the certificate, except in case of death or\disability.. This 


$82.40, and on January 1, 1923, the 


certificate contains 20 spaces. If these are all filled with 
War-Savings Stamps betwéen December 3, 1917, and 
January 31, 1918, the cost to the puychaser will be 
vernment will 


pay the owner of the certificate $10 net profit to 


the holder of $17.60. This is based on dn interest rate 


e ‘of 4 per cent compounded quarterly from January 2, 
1918. The amount of War-Savings Stamps sold to any 


3 
< e ' 


< 
‘ey 
by 


F 


one person at any one time shall not! exceed $100 
(maturity value), and no person may hold such stamps 
or War-Savings Certificates to an aggregate amount ex- 
ceeding $1,000 (maturity value). 

If the holder of a War-Savings Certifi¢ate finds it 
necessary to realize cash on it before ans he may 
at any time after January 2, 1918, upon giving 10 days’ 


_ written notice to any money-order postoffice|receive for 
nee feet affixed to his certificate the amount paid 


rd 


pe and can 
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therefor plus 1 cent for each catendar month after the 
month of purchase of each stamp. A registered certif- 
icate may be redeemed, however, only at the postoffice 
where registered. 

In other words, the plan ts simple, straightforward, 
and certain. The holder of the certificates can not lose 
and is certain to gain. He is buying the safest security 
in the world in the most convenient form in which the 
security of a great Government has ever been offered to 
its people. 


WHY YOU SHOULD BUY THEM. 


The main reason for the purchase of War-Savings 
Stamps is because your country is at War. Your Country 
needs every penny which every man, woman, and child 
can save and lend in order to feed, clothe, arm, and 
equip the soldiers and sailors of America and to win 
this righteous war in defense of American honor and 
the cause of democracy throughout the world. 

If we are to win the war, we must win it as a united 
people. The savings of every man, woman, and child 
are necessary if we are to hasten the victorious ending 
of the war. War Savers are Life Savers. 

A single strand in the cables which uphold the great 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge is not very strong, but 
thousands of these strands bound together uphold one 
of the great thoroughfares of the world. 

When our fathers and sons and brothers were called 
by our Country to take up arms in her defense, you did 
not hear an individual soldier refuse to serve because 
his service alone would not win the war. Each man 
was ready to do his part. The great army thus formed 
is going forward to face the fire of battle and to risk 
ev erything for the safety and security of our homes and 
our families, and for the very existence of our Country. 

These are the men for whom you are asked to save 
and lend your dollars. 

A Country worth fighting for is a Country worth 
saving for. 

To save money is to save life. 

Buy War-Savings Stamps at postoffices, banks, trust 
companies, or other authorized agencies, and strike a 


blow for our Country. 
W. G. McADOO, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


eceoeowewooe neo eee oe ooo oor ooo eoeeoeoeoooooerr4 
Speech Training 
-qeeeocooo cow e ooo wow we wow wee coor oo oooors 
By Miss Olive Day. 

(Read at Oahu Teachers’ Meeting, September 30, 1917.) 

Speech training covers a wide field, but as time is 

limited, I have chosen to deal with pronunciation only. 

A short time ago a teacher said to me, “The English 


‘spoken by many students is very imperfect, and the 
strange part of it is that we, who have been speaking 
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English all our lives, are unable to make them speak of acquiring speech, to do so by technical mieviodse ti is” es 
correctly.” certainly possible for those who have hearing to correct” 
We do not expect to be able to teach singing or the foreign accent or faulty diction. ae we oo 
piano without some technical knowledge, and yet we _ This cannot be done in a lesson, or even a “number a oa 
are discouraged if we cannot make a student speak cor- lessons. It is acquired only by constant application to ‘ 


rectly just by telling him he must do so. 

To obtain improvement by that method would be 
like making a finished article without tools; or like a 
man who has taken enough interest in medicine to make 
him of use for ministering to the family cuts and bruises, 
being faced by one who has a trouble which he has never 
studied sufficiently to enable-him to prescribe a remedy. 
He would say, “I know you are ill, and you need treat- 
ment ; know your trouble, but—I do not know how to 
cure it.’ 

Only in comparatively recent years has the need for 
the special study of speech been recognized. -At one 
time it was believed that everyone was born with a gift 
for accurate speech, and that nothing further was neces- 
sary. This state of affairs may have existed at the very 
beginning of things, when a man was content to boast 
that he had lived for forty years in the same house, and 
had never been further from it than to the village a 
mile away. 

Since times have changed, pure speech has also 
changed, and this is largely due to the constant-mingling 
of so many nationalities, and the introduction of foreign 
languages and accents. . 

Those who make a special study of speech have to 
deal with faulty articulation, throat troubles, defective 
tone, lisping, deeper defects as stammering, and with 
people who have never spoken because they were born 
deaf. 

I had the interesting experience of taking a deaf and 
dumb girl for a course of study. She had never spoken 
because she had never heard.a sound in her life, All ex- 
planations had to be silent ones, and as our means of 
communication we used the finger language, sight and 
touch. Before a month was over there were very few 
sounds that she could not say, 

We commenced with the lip letters. For instance, 
“P” and “B.” First we discussed the individual shape, 
then the material for each sound. She learned that “P” 
is a breath sound and “B” a tone sound. To convey the 
former was a comparatively easy matter, for breath is 
easily explained. ‘“‘B” was more difficult, for she had 
to do exactly what she had done for “P,”’ only to that 
formation, tone had to be added. In this case, sight and 
sound were useless factors, for she could not hear the 
sound, and so far as sight could serve her, she saw that 
the lip formations were exactly the same for both let- 
ters: so she felt the vibrations of “B” and practised 
batt she was able to bring about the same conditions, 
and she produced the sound correctly. 

Those letters are about the simplest to explain. The 
gutturals are more difficult for the mechanism of the 
back of the throat has to be explained, the movement of 
the tongue and the palate, and the relation of the other 
organs when forming different sounds. 


If it is possible for one, without the natural means 


the faulty sounds, and a strong determination to succeed. __ Bes: 
The elements of speech should be studied separately, — oe. 
for each vowel, consonant and syllable requires its own __ 


individual treatment. Some people find the consonants _ e 
confusing, while others have the greater difficulty with Pak 
vowels. te 


Here in Honolulu short and long ogee eee au 
tendency to mix, as “boook” for “book,” and “eet” for 
“it.” There are also interchanging consonants and + 
among them we hear “w” for “v,” and “d” or “t” for “th?” 

Sometimes when a Cae is reading, the pronuncia- | 
tion in the whole paragraph seems very faulty, but when 
each word is analyzed, often there are only three or four 
sounds imperfectly pronounced, and these recurring at 
different intervals, mar an otherwise correct delivery. ~ 

For instance, a student may be substituting in one 
of the lower grades, and he may call upon a child, who. = 
will probably read somewhat in this manner: “Deudder 
day my mudder was gon’ across de street, an’ she saw | 
a leetle boook lyin’ on de pavement. She wen’ up to eet, 
and foun’ eet was a wolume o’ worse. Den a man came Saves 
up, an’ jokin’ly said eet belong to heem.” SAS 

The pronunciation in the whole paragraph seems 
faulty ; but there are really only four distinct errors, chest a 
others being merely repetitions. - i Soa 

Of course the student will be quite aware that some- 
thing is wrong, but unless he is familiar with right 
sounds, he will be unable to locate the errors, and the 
child will repeat them again and again until they area uate 
part of his speech, and in later years double time will 
have to be spent upon him in order to change his diction. 

It is the duty of the instructor to listen to each for- P 
mation, then to point out the defect—and the remedy. 
To tell the one, and to leave the other for the student to 
worry out alone, is very discouraging for him, and, to _ 
avoid errors, he speaks only when necessary, and prog- ye 
ress cannot be made. It is clearly evident that it would 
not be of any value to him to learn a few sounds cor- 
rectly at the time he is withjn reach of instruction, ina 
merely parrot-like fashion, if, on going beyond that help, — 
he is enabled to apply the work to unfamiliar words. _ 

To correct some faulty sounds, technical explana~ 
tions are necessary. for although the natural mode of 
acquiring correct speech is by imitation, this is* not al- i 
ways easy, especially for those who have the sounds of | od 
another language fixed in their’ minds—sounds which 25 
have surrounded them from infancy. Derr as. | 
If correct English is to be established among those 


that students training for tenbhers shall study, in paler i 
the various sounds of the English language, so that they 
will be able to go into the class room with the aig tou 
pass on their knowledge to those in need of help. — ¢ i 


we 


drilling him for his own good and for the good of tude 
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with whom he will come in contact when: teaching— 
when once he realizes that his success with others will 


depend upon his own successful mastery of the English 


sounds, he will feel amply repaid for the extra time and 
energy spent on the work. 


at METIS ey 


The Junior High School 


eae 


By Charles T. Fitts, Principal Punahou Preparatory 
~ School 


Extent of Movement 


Before the general session of the National Education 


_ Association, July 6, 1916, in Néw York City, Prof. 


Charles Hughes Johnson 6f the University of Illinois 
made this significant statement: 


“The Junior High School movement is sweeping the 
country. It marks a general educational reawakening, 
renaissance, reconstruction. This association has made 


it first a field of investigation, then a propaganda and 


slogan, now a constructive program for development. 


The Department of Superintendence has embodied it 


in its resolutions. 
to it. Many state departments are making it statewide. 
Large cities are adopting it wholesale. Small cities in 
impressive numbers and with impressive administrative 
originality are making their own ingenious adjustments 
to the idea. Surveyors of all kinds can think of no 
recommendable school policy that does not specifically 
incorporate junior high school features. Local city poli- 
tics finds it useful, popular. All sorts of propagandists 
like it. Cooperating agencies affiliating with public 
schools (library associations for example) see in it 
something promising. University departments of edu- 


-. cation and normal schools and all other agencies for 


preparing teachers are finding new aspects of profes- 


sional preparation for this type of teaching, new educa- 


teacher. 


tions. 
and normal schools in the junior high school problems, 


tional ideals toward which to point the intending 
Text-book houses with the expected enterprise 
are announcing new junior high school series of text- 
books, heralding, they claim, an education with new and 
invigorating ingredients. Teachers’ employment agencies 
have begun to use the new term and to recommend 
for positions those with the newly required qualifica- 
There are now educational courses in our colleges 


given by “experts.” There is a literature, terminology, 


_ a cult, an educational philosophy, an educational party.” 


Ten months ago at the conclusion of a mainland trip 


_of investigation covering thirty-two states, North, South, 


accuracy of the statement. 


East and West, we had found convincing proof of the 
Over 300 cities and towns, 


including: Los Angeles, Cal., one of the ‘cities foremost 


in education in the country and a leader in the move- 


ment, had organized Junior High Schools and the num- 


mn ber was increasing daily. Long ago bey had passed 


im kan 


i Fels Pe 
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through the period of discussion as to the soundness of 
the psychdlogical and physiological reasons for the new 
organization, and, convinced, had arrived at the period 
where they were constructing new buildings as rapidly 
as their finances permitted. The mails today bring 
news of constant new adoptions, two of the latest being 
Springfield, Mass., and Denver, Colo. 


Definition 


“The Junior High School is a school made up of the 
upper grades (/th and 8th) of the elementary school and 
the lowest grade (freshman class) of the present high 
school. This school is put into a separate building. It 
is organized after the plan of a high school as regards 
curriculum, nature and method of recitation, instruction 
and supervision, The organization of a school system 
which has a junior high school is often spoken of as the 
6-3-3 plan, consisting of an elementary school (grades 1 
to 6, inclusive),-a Junior High School (grades 7, 8 and 
freshman class), and senior high school (sophomore, 
junior and senior classes). Each of the three groups 
has separate buildings. 


Ideals 


Although organized after the general plan of the 
high school the Junior High School has a distinct func- 
tion. We may call one of its ideals that of providing 
for a period of exploration during adolescence. Many 
educators believe that a child during six years in an 
elementary school can secure the so-called tools of an 
education. In the words of former New York State 
Inspector of Education E. W. Lyttie, these tools of edu- 
cation are: 


1.—The ability to read a news item of an ordinary 
newspaper. 

2—The ability to express in words the thoughts 
gained from reading. 

3.—The ability to express in writing the thoughts 
eained from reading or from conversation. 

4—The ability to express, however imperfectly, con- 
crete objects by drawings. 

5.—The ability to perform arithmetical computations 
through long division and fractions. 


Then comes the period of adolescence. This age is 
marked by new feelings, new interests, new tastes, and 
at this time the individual begins vaguely to think about 
the choice of his lifework. This is the time when the 
pupil should have a chance to do some exploring in 
various lines of activity that appear possible for him 
to enter, 
High School to develop the powers of self-direction and 
individuality. Its varied courses of work adapted to 
pupils of different capacities and tastes give opportunity 
to meet many of the problems of this age in child life. 
‘ When a student then enters the’ senior high school 
he has become accustomed to its methods of instruction 


Here, then, is the opportunity of the Junior © 


ie 
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and is better able to choose wisely the courses which he 
is to take. 

Superintendent T, A. Mott of Indiana, has excellently 
summarized the function of the Junior High School in 
the statement that it is the outgrowth of the effort to 
improve the school condition and methods of teaching 
in the 7th and 8th or the 7th, 8th and 9th grade of the 
schools. The old plan in America of keeping these 
upper classes of the old grammar school in the ele- 
mentary schools with the primary pupils under the one- 
teacher-one-grade plan, necessitates requiring all pupils 
to follow the same uniform course and hinders any at- 
tempt to adapt the school work to the individual need of 
the pupils at this important age in their development, 
while the Junior High School plan permits and fosters 
the idea of a differentiation of courses and amount of 
work required to suit the needs of individual pupils of 
different aims and abilities. 


Defects 


What defects of the 8-4 system (8 years in elementary 
school and 4 years in high school) does the 6-3-3 plan 
propose to remedy? 


1—The dropping out of school of so many ‘pupils at 
the end of the 8th year when they have finished the 
grammar school course. 

2.—The retardation of students, especially in the up- 
per grades, through promotion by grades rather than 
by promotion by subjects. 

3.—The beginning of high school or secondary educa- 
tion at too late a period in a student’s life; at the age 
of fourteen. Psychologists generally agree that sec- 
ondary education should begin at Hi age of 12, at the 
beginning of adolescence. 

4.—The gap between the elementary school and the 
high school. 


Advantages 


A summary of the advantages gained by cities using 
the Junior High School plan is given by Superintendent 
Kern of Washington as follows: 

First—With a broadened and enriched curriculum 
the school would be better able to discover and develop 
. the capacities of the individual than is possible with a 
narrow inflexible course. This would enable the school 
to overcome the criticism that it makes no provision for 
individuality and to adapt the curriculum to the pupil 
rather than the pupil to the curriculum. 

Second—Promotion in the grammar grades would be 
by subject rather than by grade as at present, It is 
inexcusable to compel a child to repeat the work of an 
entire grade because of failure in one or more subjects. 
No one knows better than the teacher the deadening 
effects from repeating the work of a grade; how it 
stifles curiosity and zeal and what a burden it entails 
upon both teacher and pupil, and this becomes especially 
marked when the failure is repeated and the pupil be- 
comes schooled in failing. 
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Third—It would shift to a less dangerous period the 


change of schools and the transition to the high school _ “s) peers 
which occurs now just at the time when the compulsory — fon. 
1aw loses its hold. This would make the transition from 
elementary to secondary work natural and easy and the a4 
gap that seems to yawn between grades and high school iy 
would be bridged and its passage made inviting. The 
plan proposed would greatly facilitate close articulation. _ aS 
Fourth—Frank recognition would be given the physical = 


and mental changes incident to early adolescence, and ~ 
the stimulus of the new environment, with, its manifold — 
possibilities and opportunities, would make it possible for 
the school to discover, awaken and foster individual apti- ~~ 
tudes, capacities and ideals. This fact alone makes the ce 
reorganization eminently desirable. FR 


Fifth—The ancient languages and thé modern foreign 
languages could be begun, in certain cases, one or two — 
years earlier than at present. Early adolescence is par 
excellence the period for beginning the study of a Baie 
language. 

Sixth—It would tend to reduce waste in the matter 
of equipment and teaching force, offering grammar grade 
pupils an equipment in science laboratories, shops, free- 
hand drawing, mechanical drawing, domestic science, 


a 


domestic arts, commercial arts and gymnasium possibless 


under no other plan. E 


Seventh—Physical training for grammar grade boys — 
and girls would be realized. At present these pupils are 
barred from participating in the benefits arising from — 
regular systematic physical training, and the sports made ; 
posable by a well equipped gymnasium. ae 

Eighth—Departmental teaching would be realized. No 
teacher, no matter how well trained, is prepared to teach. 
each of a long list of subjects equally well. . 


Organization—Staff: 


This type of organization calls for teachers of hroed 
types: Teachers having elementary school training and _ 
experience only; teachers having high school training — 
and experience only ; and teachers with high school train- 
ing and experience and elementary training and experi- apy 
ence. Salaries are higher than those of the elementary 
school, intermediate between those of the elementary — : 
school and senior high school. The most experienced  — 
teachers are called “home-room” teachers. In a very 
large school there are also departmental heads. 


Student Body— 


The organization of the school body is similar to that ; 
of a high school with classes and class officers,a student = =— 
council (the highest representative body of the students) == 
and officers of student activities, (a) athletic, (>) mili-- 
tary, (c) social service. ' 


o 


Building— ; 3 Mote pe, 


Cities having’ available finances have built new school eS 
buildings especially adapted to the needs of the new —_— 
organization. Los Angeles, for example, has spent more 
than one million dollars on the eight Junior High Schools 
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in the city district only. One of the finest is the Boyle 
Heights, the total value of which is about $345,000.00 


‘with a capacity'for five hundred boys and five hundred 


\ 


girls. Houston, Texas, has two magnificent buildings, 


one in the north end of the city, the other in the south. 


These two buildings with lots and equipment represent 


a value of over one million dollars. 


Other cities have remodelled their largest grammar 
schools. Rochester; N. Y., for example, has a remodelled 
grammar school with an equipment consisting of a large 
assembly hall, gymnasium, shower baths, swimming pool 
and library, in addition to regular class rooms, and to 
these ‘they added rooms for household and industrial 
arts. Rochester is one of the leaders in providing for 
a large amount of -pre-vocational training. . 

Many other cities, like Berkeley, Cal., a residential 
community preparing many boys and girls for College, 
are making provision for a large number of class rooms 
for modern language, science, and commercial courses, 


- -and in some cases putting industrial arts and household 
_ arts in separate buildings, but on the same _ schgol 


( 


grounds. 
Course of Study— 


Practically all courses of study follow the same gen- 
eral lines: College Preparatory, Commercial, Industrial 
Arts, Household Arts. Modern language, especially 
French, is introduced as early as the seventh grade, and 
many schools are getting excellent results by, starting 
typewriting in this grade. Provision for a knowledge 
of elementary electricity, mechanics, printing and agri- 
culture for boys; and sewing, cooking, and nursing for 
girls is made in many of the best of these schools. 


Time Schedules— 


There is a wide variance in the length ‘of the school 


_. sessions varying chiefly because of the difference in the 


_ amount of training in industrial and household arts. The 


shortest session is that of one of the highest class private 
schools of New York City, the Horace Mann School, 
whose session is from 9 a. m. to 2:40 p. m. with a recess 
of forty minutes for noon luncheon. 


Administration— 


Of the many factors in Junior High school administra- 
tion which might be noted we select one. In the ad- 
ministration of school “government the home-room 
teacher is an important element. The home-room teacher 


. is the one through whom the transition from the one- 
teacher plan of the elementary school to the many-- 


teacher plan of the high school is made less abrupt. 
She is the advisor and counsellor of each of the limited 


number (say twenty-four) of pupils assigned’ to her, 


She is responsible for her pupils’ morals. She keeps 
track of their scholarship, health and attendance, Her 


‘room is the home-room for her twenty-four. Here they 


assemble in the morning and from here they go to their 
_ various class-room teachers, returning to the home-room 


we 


ae 


‘ 
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at certain stated periods during the day for specific 
duties. This plan works admirably in the chief function 
of the Junior High School, special attention to the indi- 
vidual. 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON. 


Federal Government Lessons Reaching Millions of Boys 
. and Girls 


“Machine industry and community life’ is the special 
theme for December in the series of lessons on the war, 
issued by the United States Bureau of Education, De- 
fartment of the Interior, and now being studied by a 
million or more school boys and girls of all grades 
throughout the nation. 

The bureau’s series of lessons on “Community and 
National Life,” as they were termed by President Wil- 


‘son in his original announcement to the schools, have 


October and November 
issues dealt with the organization of modern industrial 
life as compared with pioneer days, the effect of war on 
commerce in nitrate, the war and aeroplanes, production 
The idea of 
teaching the principles of conservation underlying suc- 


now reached their third issue. 


and wise consumption, and similar topics. 


cessful prosecution of the war originated with the Food 
Administration, but the plan has now been taken over 
by the Bureau of Education. Professor Charles H. 
Judd, of the University of Chicago, with the assistance 
of a corps of writers in the various fields, is preparing 
these government texts for the pupils in the elementary 
and high schools. 


What the Lessons Are About 


Parents as well as pupils will be interested in the De- 
cember lessons. The older high school students will 
learn of the rise of the machine industry, from the day 
of the hand loom and the “spinning jenny,” through the 
changes wrought by the industrial revolution, to the 
large scale production, world markets, and social prob- 
lems of modern industry. The various elements of cost 
in factory operation, education as encouraged by in- 
dustry, the contribution of the press, are also treated in 
this lesson for older pupils. 

In the section intended for the first class of the high 
school and the upper grades of the elementary school 
the subject is “how men made heat to work.” The lesson 


reviews the use of animals, wind and water as sources ~ 


of power. This is followed by accounts of Savery’s 
pumping device, the first steam engine of 1698, New- 
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comen’s piston engine of 1705, Humphrey Potter’s auto- 
matic pumping engine, and James Watt’s steam engine, 
which replaced the alternating heat and cold method of 
carlier types by the separate condenser, Telephones and 
telegraph are also described as “machines for overcom- 
ing space,” and their part in modern industry is em- 
phasized. The work of women is considered, with spe- 
cial reference to the changes caused by the transfer of 
production from home to factory. Under the heading 
“the impersonality of modern life” this section of the 
lessons compares modern city life with the more intimate 
life of the small village, analyzes the large business cor- 
poration of the present day, and suggests the need gf 
new standards of conduct and new points of sontact 
between human beings. 


For pupils in the intermediate grades of the elementary 


schools “inventions” is the subject taken up. The roll 
of inventions is called from the simple traps and weapons 
of primitive men to the printing and telegraphy of today. 
Iron and steel are treated historically, and the modern 
processes are described whereby smelting is made easier 
and cheaper than ever before. Other lessons in this sec- 
tion have to do with the “effects of machinery on rural 
life” Special attention is 
given to the farm tractor, 
creasing production, makes possible the movement: of 
heavy trench guns and furnished the principle from 
which have been developed the famous “tanks” used by 


the British Army in France. 


and “‘patents and inventions.” 


which, besides its use in in- 


How the Lesson May Be Obtained 


The “Lessons in Community and National Life” are 
sold to schools at cost by the government. In all eight 
numbers of each section will be issued, one number ap- 
pearing on the first of each calendar month through 
May. The government printing office is able to furnish 
these texts in large quantities for school use, the cost in 
quantities of a thousand or more amounting to less than 


a cent a month for each pupil, or cae cents for the 


entire Series. j 


THE SONG OF THE MARCHERS. 
For the “boys” going over the sea. 


(Composed and copyrighted 1917, by Chas. { 
Air—“John Brown’s Body.” 


We're going with the Starry Flag. 
Across the troubled sea, , Bret 
To twine its shining colors 
With the Flags that make men free. 
This pathway to the morning sun’s 
The path for you and me— 
As we go marching on. Se 


Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! anos 


Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! a 
Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! 
As we go marching on. 


We’re marching on with Freemen now, 
Across the plains of France. EX Pea, 
Upon our blended Banners 
See the Sun of Freedom glance; 
And we of many races now, 
All carry but one lance— 
As we go marching on. 


Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! ete. 


We're joining up with Freemen in 
The ever winning fight, 
For endless days of Freedom 
That are now at last in sight, 
And in this Holy Conflict we 
Are doubly armed with might— 
As we go marching on. 


Glory! Glory! Hallelujah! ete: 
(Buffalo, N. Y., June 14, 1917.). 


To the Teachers of the Territory of Hawaii: 


We have addressed to every teacher in the Territory one of our 1918 catalogs. 
is intended for the teachers and pupils in School Gardenwork. Pr Pay 
If this book is of no interest to you, pass it to someone else who may be benefited Dysarts ae 
attention to pages 4 to 10, 18 to 22, 27, 37, 39, 46, 48 (prize offer), 62, 64, 73 and 79. 


do not hesitate to ask for them. 


SIXTH AND ALAMEDA STS. 


The information in this’ book 


We call your ; 
If you need more catalogs 


Aggeler & Musser Seed Company, 1S ne 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA = 
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PUBLICITY SUGGESTIONS 


: The following suggestions are offered for use on the back of pay envelopes, 


H 


by teachers for blackboard use, and in other ways that may suggest them- 


selves: 
Have you ENLISTED in the Spend, but Spend WISELY. 
Army of Savers? Save, and Save EARNESTLY! 
Buy War Savings Stamps! tle SU deal 
mm 
| Don't be a SPENDER. 
ae pe evs BE A SAVER! 
A fe SAVER! | Buy War Savings Stamps! 
Buy War Savings Stamps! ? rm & 
| 
. : a Money: Saved Works 
No Amount is Too Small " Day and Night for You. 
THRIFT CARDS care for ALL! Buy War Savings Stamps! 
Buy War Savings Stamps! 
. i Ba =s BS 
net a: aya 
; _ Save the QUARTERS Don't Wait. 
if ne : DO IT NOW! 
See the DOLLARS Grow. _ Buy War Savings Stamps! 
Buy War Savings Stamps! CAA ch 


= = BS 


You can t SPEND Your Money No Amount is Too Small 


To Lend to Your Country. 


Ss SAVE oe TOO! Buy War Savings Stamps! 
eu - Buy War Savings Stamps! mm ma 
ee ein. Ye War Savings Stamps 
Serve and Save. are 
Buy War Savings Stamps! Worth Self-Sacrifice. 
m= a Be 

cee | Thrive by Thrift! : 
nae _ BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. 
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Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 


Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 


A Brief History of the World | ane 


Wy MM ccd WB get BBO Cty SERRE Ae Re CeO i en 
: + i Ey 5 Ee ey ee 2 Sy f 


With Especial Reference to 


Social and Economic Conditions 
By George Willis Botsford and Jay Barrett Botsford j 


In a remarkable way these authors have suc- gil fas 
ceeded in bringing the story of the world from | 
the first purpling of the dawn of civilization to 


the wonders in science and the industries today ‘ 
within 500 pages. They are brief without being |f 
lifeless. They have winnowed wheat from || 
chaff, without soliciting your praises therefor. — 
They have woven fact into fabric that is attrac- _ 
tive in itself. They have availed themselves of — 
every latest feature of the bookmaker’s art and — 
the pedagog’s aii, in order to make everything 


every possible service to its de- 
positors. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


times ready and willing to extend 


clear, Ey 
Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai ; ae ee 
me ey —Journal of Education, Dec. 6 ot. | get 
Honolulu, Oahu weir? 
The MacMillan Company ine 
609 Mission Street San ue Cal. Le gece 

GOMOD OS OVI YOD IS LINO VIII ILOILO LS a ‘ 


—The work of the school year 
will be much lessened if you use a Loose-leaf 
system. Theres a loose-leaf arrangement for 
nearly all affairs of school life—both for teacher 
and scholar. Let us show you record and filing | 
systems. | 


So epleenietert es ree ik = 


riven! 
£ 
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Blank Books, Stationery, F iling Devices, Record Cards, "Ticklers," Ete. 


HAWAIIAN NEWS COMPANY, LTD. 


About the middle of the block — 


aS 


UI 


OBUBURUNE 


SAAS 


In the Young Building -— - 


De Tiere” J 
HAW 


Hawaii Educational Review — 


THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vol. V. No. 13. : 


_ For the past three years, the children of the public 
schools of Honolulu have furnished one of the most 
attractive features of the winter carnival. This year, 
with the general program of the carnival much shorter, 
-the schools took a much more prominent part. The 
seating of a thousand children, displaying in their for- 
mation the Red Cross and flying hundreds of flags, 
Was an inspiring sight. The program was composed 
largely of patriotic songs and tableaus. 


That this event has established itself as a carnival 
feature was shown by the large crowd which greeted 
the children on Punahou grounds, in spite of the fact 


MARCH, 


The Children’s Festival at the Mid-Pacific Carnival 


1918. 


Price, 10c 


The fine organization and splendid work was an ex- 
ample of what a large part the schools are taking in 
cooperating in the large community enterprises. One 
picture shows the arrangement of the children in a 
beautiful setting of foliage and resplendent with the 
national colors. The other picture shows the Hawaiian 
tableau, which was given by students of the Normal 
and Kamehameha schools. There were many other 
striking features which space does not allow us to men- 
tion. 

It is not possible to give credit to any one group 
of persons for this strikingly successful festival, It 
is only fair to say that the members of the committee, 


that there were but few visitors from other parts of 
_ the world and that the event was not extensively ad- 
<< vertised. 


the special teachers, the teachers in the various schools 
and the pupils. all worked together with the finest pos- 
sible spirit of loyalty and enthusiasm, 


atl hee | 
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WHERE HAWAII STANDS. 


The latest report of Mr. P, P. Claxton, United States 
Commissioner of Education, furnishes a lot of valuable 
data which are particularly interesting when the same 
are compared with similar statistics from the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. In making these comparisons it should, 


however, be remembered that the report of Mr. Clax- . 


ton, while it is of comparative recent date, covers the 
period not later than 1913-14. 


The statement is very generally made that teachers’ 
salaries in Hawaii are smaller than those in any other 
state in the Union, and it is probable that this state- 
ment finds many believers. As a matter of fact, the 
statistics compiled by the Department in Washington 
show that Hawaii comes third in the list showing the 
average amount jpaid to the teachers, Thus in 1913, 
the average pay per teacher in Hawaii was $884.28. 
The District of Columbia paid the highest salary, the 
annual salary there being $1,005.56, while the State 
of New York came second with an average annual 
salary of $940.97. California paid a smaller average 
annual salary than did Hawaii, the annual salary there 
being $871.02, and all the rest of the states paid still 
smaller salaries. 


The average annual salary for the entire United 
States during that period was $524.60. Other annual 
salaries paid in the five great divisions, in which the 
United States is divided by the Washington author- 
ities for educational purposes, were as follows: 


Worth Atlantic: Division -.43 4.0 $696.25 
North Central Division......... eS oes 537.45 
South: Atiankic Divisioni 5 32s 328.88 
South: Ceéntral? DIVvisign.35 co ce ctr 360.06 
Western Divisions 630" Jae ales 699.03 


It is fortunate that salaries in Hawaii have advanced 
so that now the average annual salary is $965.16 but, 
of course, it would be well if we had advanced still 
further. 


The average number of days during which the 


schools were kept open throughout the year 1913-14 
is 158.7 for the entire United States. During that year 
the schools of the Territory were open one hundred 
eighty-five days. The only states which kept their 
schools open a greater number of days more than did 
Hawaii were the following: 


The schools in California were open 174.1 days during 
that year. 


During 1913-14, the average expenditure per. capita 
- of school population was $21.34 for the entire United 


> 


attendance below 73: 4 


Cente For the divisions referred to ; 
follows: . Pia ee 
~ North monic Division. 
North Central Division 
South Atlantic Division.. 
South Central Division 
Western Division 


has a small Eepcndine of $4.53. It must a n 
bered that these figures refer in this case to t ee 


ing school, so these figures are not ee 
surate. In Hawaii the average expenses for £ 
school year was $32.43 per child. - 


past few years ‘been well in the lead of tho 
Mainland. Thus, the attendance during the y 
14 was 92.1, this figure representing the mi 


the school year 1913-14, the average daily a 
for the entire United States was 74.2, whil 
at divisions mentioned it was as follows 


North Atlantic Division 
North Central Division 
South Atlantic Division 
South Central Division 
Western Division 


was Oregon, which had a percentage of 9. ae 
average attendance during the past year in Hawa 
95.3. That excellence of attendance is not ent el: 
to climatic conditions is shown by the fact that ¢ Ore 
with its notoriously wet climate, had far bette 
tendance than did California, which state, in pit 
its generally favorable climate, had an eahag sc 


Th. -MacCracken.) 


It was an American poet, himself of. Geman 
and absolutely loyal to America, who addres 
book to the boys and girls of this land, “ ‘ 
Hope of the World.” That is the ‘exact t1 hae 
are indeed the world’s hope for democrac i 
for international friendship. How can 
feel this, we older people working eee 
nation in our fight for these things? 


Well, one way is the Junior Red Cross 


ee ahs 


oe 


mation September 15, calling to the children of the 


ore 
schools to unite under it for patriotic service. 

During the ten days between Lincoln’s and Wash- 
__ ington’s birthdays, February 12 to 22, 1918, the Amer- 


_ ican Red Cross is going to summon you, boys and girls 
of America, to respond to President Wilson’s call in 
complete battle line formation, the battle line of the 
___ American school. 
3 The President of the National Educational Associa- 
tion has issued a call to the colors which we hope will 
_ be read by every teacher in the land. Cardinal Gibbons 
has given his full approval to the movement and serves 
upon our national committee. Many others, represent- 
ing every type of school and every kind of scholar 
have joined us in the great movement. 
----~What is the Junior Red Cross? 
It is a department of the American Red Cross be- 
longing to the school children of the United States 
through which they can find expression in every form 
of patriotic service. As President Wilson says, “Learn 
by doing kind things under their teacher’s direction to 
be the future good citizens of this great country which 
we all love.” 
The Junior Red Cross is unity. When a school has 
once joined the Junior Red Cross it can engage in any 
form of patriotic service which the government has 
approved. It can work for war savings; it can plant 
school gardens; it can engage in salvage work of the 
_raw material board; it can help the Food Administra- 
tion or the Council of Defence, and all the while be 
acting as a part of the Junior Red Cross which has 
“agreed to co-operate with all these branches of the 


government work. | : 


_ The Junior Red Cross is efficiency. It can provide 
_you boys and girls with work to do which will be of 
real service, with opportunities for work which are 
_ practical and which lead to definite results, with specifi- 
cations of articles to make which the Red Cross knows 
to be useful at this time. You can be sure that money 
which goes to the Red Cross will not be wasted. 


The Red Cross is conservation. Every sweater that 
you knit, every box that you make, is just as truly a 
piece of conservation as money put in the war savings 
or liberty bonds. You are helping the government by 
using your time in helping to release other workers in 
ther fields of which the government has need. 

The Red Cross is morale. In joining it you are 
ining that great army of citizens which stands back 
of the boys at the front. You put courage in their 
arts and power in their elbow, you make them feel 
that their country is with them and is something to 
ht for and die for, if need be. 

Can you think of any reason,—teachers, and boys and 
irls, why you should not join the Junior Red Cross? 
Then write to the nearest Red Cross chapter headquar- 
ters and have your school join the rest. Make our 
battle cry come true. “Every School a Red Cross 
Auxiliary, a Center of National Service.” es 
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THE FUNCTION AND USE OF CHARTS. 


(Prepared by Mrs. Marshall and Miss Jopson, Terri- 
torial Normal School.) 


Since charts now furnish so important a place in 
the suggested equipment for the grades, some directions 
are offered as to the correct use of these charts. Noth- 
ing may be so misused, and it is essential that when 
the teacher has expended much money, time and effort 
in the preparation of charts, she gain results by the 
use of these charts. .A wrong use will not produce 
results, and the time, money and effort are worse than 
lost. The following suggestions are offered that teach- 
ers may realize what the function of the chart is, and 
what is the method of its use, so as to produce the 
best results. 

Charts may be used to advantage in teaching all the 
grade subjects, provided they are used properly. For 
instance, in arithmetic, if the teacher wishes to get re- 
sults, she must have an unlimited number of charts, 
or else her charts must have movable combinations. A 


beautiful chart with immovable combinations, is use-- 


less as a producer of results, if it is used day after day, 
as the pupils will soon learn the correct answer for a 
certain place, and the combination itself will be lost 
sight of. It is suggested then, that the drill combina- 
tions be arranged on cards, and the place of these cards 
on the chart be constantly changed. These cards can 
easily be hung on the charts, or fastened up by thumb 
tacks. These charts are for drill work, and so used. 
they are very useful. 

English charts are for drill work, only. 

Hygiene charts are primarily for review work, and 
incidentally for wall posters. They have no other 
function. 


It is in story work that charts are most often mis- 


used. In telling a story for the first time, never pro- 
duce the chart illustrating that story. Remember that 
a finished picture or drawing, placed before the child 
as he hears a story for the first time, will discourage 
him in any effort to illustrate his own conception of 
the story. Draw on the board as you tell the story. 
The pupils are not expected to copy your illustrations. 
These are only to make difficult points clearer to the 
class. 


After all the scenes of a story have been taught, have 
one day for review. Then is the time to produce your 
charts. Hang these charts on the wall, and leave them 
there for a week or so, then take them down to make 
room for the charts illustrating the next story. Leave 
them out of sight until you are ready to review the 
story that they illustrate, then place them on the wall 
again. Used in this way, they are a great aid, as they 
bring the scenes of the story quickly before the minds 
of the pupils and much valuable time is saved. 

The same. directions may be given for the use of 
geography charts as have been given for the use of 
story work charts, Use all carefully drawn charts 


primarily for review and incidentally for wall posters. 


Ve 


Neve use such charts in ereliohe a jesse for the 
first time. Always draw the maps and illustrations on 


the board as you teach. As in the case of story work, 


give the child the advantage of seeing how to make 

the drawing expected of him. 

It should be emphasized that charts must not be left 
up on the wall for an indefinite period of time. If 

the pupils see the same illustrations every day, they 

soon lose interest in them. Don’t have too many charts 

up at one time, as the number is likely to confuse the 


pupils, besides making the room look untidy, 


A little should be said about the charts themselves. 
The function of a chart is to bring something before 
the mind of the child quickly and clearly. Therefore 
the chart should picture the most important scene of 
your lesson, in as simple and vivid a way as possible. 
It must always be kept in mind that charts are for in- 
struction in subject matter, primarily and their use as 
wall posters and articles of decoration is a secondary 
matter. 


WAIALUA SCHOOL ACTIVE. 
Waialua, Oahu, March 4, 1918. 

I am glad to comply with your request to write you 
in regard to the war activities of my school. 

We have a large school garden, and many of our 
pupils have prosperous home gardens, 

A short. time ago we gave an entertainment for Red 
Cross benefit, and realized nearly one hundred dollars. 
The success of this was due largely to the efforts of Mr. 
_ James Awai, who had charge of the singing, and Miss 
Margaret Shaw, who trained the children in folk-dancing. 

Mrs. Cowan, our seventh grade teacher, has a large 
knitting class. Sweaters, wristlets and mufflers are being 
knit. Mrs. Goodale supplied us with the yarn and she 
will take charge of the finished garments. Mrs. Kinney, 
one of our teachers, has also donated a quantity of yarn, 
so just at present we are well supplied. The girls of the 


fifth and sixth grades under Miss Loo are hemming ~ 


_ handkerchiefs for the Red Cross, and Miss Speckens in 
her class is making first aid pillows. These pillows, I 
believe, are not accepted by the Red Cross unit here, but 
a kind patroness of our school has offered to send them 
directly to France, where they are still in demand. The 
third grade girls under Miss Thatcher are knitting wash 
cloths. 

The sale of Thrift Stamps is going on constantly, 
and, I believe, a pleasant rivalry exists among some of 
the grades in this activity. At present, the fifth grade, 
under Mrs. Chang, is in the lead. 

_ Mrs. Wehselau inaugurated a tin foil campaign. In- 
deed, all of the teachers here are doing what they can to 
inspire their pupils to do something to help win the war, 

In spite of the report regarding the futility of saving 
old stamps for dyes, I am still encouraging the industry, 


(By The Finley, Chenonsionce ‘oe eee 
State of New York and Chairman of Alba 


Chapter of the Red Cross.) 

Toit 

Wherever war, with its red woes, 
Or flood, or fire, or famine goes, 

There, too, go I; as 

If earth in any quarter quakes 


‘Or pestilence its ravage makes, 
_ Thither I fly. 


TU coe 
I kneel behind the solditer’s trench, 
I walk ’mid shambles’ smear and stench; jag 
The dead I mourn; heft 
I bear the stretcher aut I bend 
O’r Fritz and Pierre and Jack to mend - 
What shells have torn. 


III. 


I go wherever men may dare, 
I go wherever woman’s care 
And love can live, : 
Wherever strength and skill can bring 
Surcease to human suffering, 
Or solace give. 
TVs 
I helped upon Haldora’s shore; 
With Hospitaller Knights I bore 
The first red cross; 
I was the Lady of the Lamp; 
I saw in Solferino’s camp 
The crimson loss. 


Vi 4 

I am your pennies and your pounds; — 
I am your bodies on their sme 
Of pain afar; 

I am YOU, doing what you would 
If you were only where you could— 
Your avatar, foe 


Vier 
The cross which on my arm I wear, 
The flag which o’er my breast I bear, A 

Is but the sign 
Of what you’d sacrifice for him 
Who suffers on the hellish rim 

Of war’s red line. 


ate 
v 


_—From The Red Cross Magazine, | 


In China, for many years, stamps have been used in the 
manufacturing of dyes, and we may have something to on its walls a shana? bearing the — 3 
learn along this line. | . Os Ee 
Pad eh | . MINNIE H. CHURCHILL, .. son, Babee A 
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FIRST GRADE STORY WORK—THE BEST 
| METHOD OF TEACHING IT—ITS 


a DRAMATIZATION. 

ere 

eed (Miss Lurene Cook, Puunene School.) 

a. : ‘Story-telling is being recognized as a prime factor 


, in primary education everywhere. It plays an especially 
_ important part in primary work in our Islands, because 
of the large element of foreign-speaking children; as it 
is an indirect means of teaching English and acquiring 
an English vocabulary. That children need stories for 
their full mental and moral development is a recent 
discovery of Child Study. I well remember my first 
struggles in trying to find a way to help my babies grasp 
the stories outlined in the Course of Study. I gathered 
some valuable information and helps from various 
teachers. I shall endeavor to tell you what I have 
-_ gained through observation and experience, a method 
__which has proved successful. I hope it will be a help 
to you. 


_‘*—Presentation 
Sonat 


3 - We all know that some people tell stories better than 
- others. The first story I told was an absolute failure. 
‘The children looked at me as if I were talking Greek 
to them. So I decided that the only way to be a story 
teller was to practise. It is a social asset and one of 

- which mothers and teachers are the chief inventors; a 


“ gift that, like singing, writing, and painting, can be: 


cultivated, Training in this art involves a study of 
child psychology, so as to know what appeals to the 

child mind; a knowledge of dramatic expression, to 
Ben Hild iaterast ; and control of the voice, to hold attention. 
+The teacher must lose herself in the story, that is, 
laugh, cry, bark, or sing as the occasion demands. This 
is easy because the attention of the children is on the 
bark, not on the one who is barking. You cannot 
s expect the children to enter into the spirit of the story 
if you yourself cannot. The story of “The Three 
Bears” is an excellent one on which the aspiring story 
teller may practise. One-of the chief delights is the 
loud, gruff voice of Papa Bear, the middle-sized voice 
of Mama Bear, and the wee, small voice of Baby Bear. 


tures on the understanding. If you wish the chil- 
en to remember the story, you must help them to 
very” clear, fobs ideas in the first place. We do 


» heads of our pupils. I catch myself doing it every 
in awhile. I was greatly surprised to find that 
of my first graders, in fact the majority, did not 
ow what mush or porridge was. So before I could 
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_teach the story of “The Three Bears,” I had to bring 


a package of Carnation Mush, and a bowl of cooked 
mush to help them to a fuller understanding. 


Illustrations 


Each important step or scene in the story should be 
accurately visualized in an illustration. If possible, it 
is best to place simple line drawings on the board, talk- 
ing about the object as you draw. If you cannot draw 
free hand from memory, I am sure it is permissable 
to hold a picture in your hand and draw from it. Good 
old Webster’s Dictionary has a beautifully simple draw- 
ing of a monkey and one of a crab, which I used for 
illustrating “The Monkey and the Crab.” 


Charts 


If a teacher cannot draw, there are other effective 
ways of illustrating. It is very easy to make charts. 
For most of these stories it is possible to find illustra- 
tions, which we can paste on brown manila paper. 
These can be tacked to the front board and referred 
to as the story is being told. : 


Sand Table 


Another effective medium is the sand table. It is 
easily made. Any of the older boys can make one. 
Sticks, paper cut-outs, small blocks of wood, etc., may 
be used to represent animals and objects. A piece of 
glass with some blue paper under it will make beautiful 
water. The children can stand around the sand table 
while the teacher tells the story, or while she is asking 
questions in review. 


Reproduction By Constructive Mediums — 


Directly after the children have heard the story, they 
should express it by drawing or hand work so as to 
make it concrete; for reproduction through construc- 
tive mediums helps the child to a physical application 
of the knowledge which he has gained, and so 
strengthens the impression which has been made. 

In my own work, the first time the children illus- 
trated the story, we all drew together, line by line. 
Then they erased and drew from memory. While they 
were drawing, I went from child to child talking and 
helping occasionally. If the little tot sees that his 
beloved teacher can do the thing that he is expected 
to do, he gets inspiration and ambition. 


Clay Modeling 


After telling the story, it is a good plan to talk it 
over with the children to bring out the essential facts. 


It is a great help to pick out the important objects and - 


talk about them such as the wolf, a red hood and cape, 
and a basket, in the story of “Red Riding Hood.” 
Questions 


Then ask questions about the several scenes. More 
advanced pupils can take turns at being teacher and 
doing the asking. First, ask someone, “What is our 


Ca 
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story about?” The answer will ‘be, “Little Red Hen.” 
But this is not correct. We should say, “Our Story is 
about The Little Red Hen.” The children must answer 
in complete statements so as to learn the order of 
words in sentences. After the child has given the 
statement, call on the class to give it. 


Expression 


Expression can be developed right here. If you ask 


a child, “What did the wolf ask Red Riding Hood?” 


he will answer in a monotone. Then say it for him, 
exaggerating the expression, and after a number of 
attempts you will begin to notice a slight difference in 
his replies. It takes the patience of Job to get results, 
but “Don’t give up the ship” and you will have your 
reward. 


Reproduction 


When stories are reproduced by the children, the 
work should not, unless necessary, be undertaken as a 
formal language drill. But if you find that the children 
have no English vocabulary, the story will have to be 
turned into a language drill and reading lesson. Usually 
we can find a few pupils who are able to express the 
story in their own words, even if it is very crude. By 
all means let them do it, because so many will not 
respond at all, especially Japanese. Try not to be im- 
patient. Realize that the only English some acquire is 
learned in the school room only. It would be impossible 
for me to tell a story in Latin or Greek, after having 
studied them for four years. 


Selected Sentences 


The story should be divided into scenes, each having 
a particular incident of interest, with from two to four 
short sentences in a scene something like this from 
“Jack and the Bean Stalk”: Scene I1—Jack was a little 
boy. He lived with his mother.” They were very poor. 
They had no money. Only a cow was left. Scene Il.— 
Jack took the cow to market. He met a man. The 
man gave him some beans. He gave the cow to the 
man. 


These selected sentences must be very simple, using 
some words the pupils already know and only a few 
_new ones to each scene. One syllable words should be 
used as much as possible. It is well to place the sen- 
tences on the blackboard in both script and printing. 
I wrote my new words with colored chalk and found 


that the children understood them much more quickly _ 


than they did when they were not so emphasized. - For 
word drill take the review words and the new words 
in the day’s lesson. These also might well be written 
with colored chalk. 


Dramatization 


All children are good at making believe. Wise men 
and women, who really study children, say that this 
love of play acting should be made use of in education. 


Dr. Eliot, late accent of frye Ua 
said: “Here is a tremendous power that Ss 
used by every school in the country and I believ 
it is going to be.” st 


Play acting is used in every kindergarten. ‘ 
ning little tots are flying birds, trotting horses, 
bears, fg Se blacksmiths, and carpenters. 


scenes are made to stand out ee and ‘the 
is enabled to reproduce them in their order, For, v 
a child becomes an actor, he must hold the scene 
mind and do team work with others. The 
should remember that entertainment and show a: 
the aims, but an accurate interpretation of the 
or a better seeing is to be desired. The stories s 
be dramatized several times. With some childr 
best to dramatize every day. This gives all the child 
an opportunity to take part. Have one child Al 
story while the others act it out. The teack 
have to use her ingenuity in the pantomime. 
story of “The Monkey and the Crab,” the bo: 
takes the part of the monkey can stand on the teache 
chair, which has become a persimmon tree. — 
way he is enabled to throw down hard, green p 
mons, which are stones colored with green chalk, 
the crabs below. The crabs are on their hand 
feet. Be sure they do not get on their knees, bi 
they are liable to dirty the one and only suit 0 
that they possess. : 

Dramatization is very entertaining. ‘The litt 
will get excited and want to stand and also laug 


pupils have thoroughly learned the story so as to | 
a lasting impression and a keener appreciation. — 


if * 


SCHOOL EXHIBIT AT FAIR 
The. extent of the participation of the Depatiite 


Public Instruction in the coming Territorial Fai 
the nature of its exhibits are outlined in the fol 


letter: 


VOCATIONAL INSTRUCT ORS: 


At the December meeting of the Comm 
Public Instruction, the Superintendent was 
to take whatever action he deemed proper 
tion with the participation of the sie scho 
coming Territorial Fair, ie 


shall be made for a general exhibit’ of 1 lar 
of material. re to the pene: tha 


; hy exhibits will be chosen alone two general lines, 


he 
Ye 


pee, those of work done in the school shops. and of 


ae rooms, the importance of this feature will be 
oy Sa 


e, interesting and useful. The remarks made in 
above paragraph relative to vocational exhibits 
het Thus, it issnot necessary to have each 
1 at We want only the best. 


Yours very respectfully, 


HENRY W. KINNEY, 
een aa Public Instruction. 


ya ae for the term ending Pebeber 
s, as usual, extremely interesting in that it 


as case with former pitpitar Fepetic 
pl in that gamate has less to do with 
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the percentage of attendance than would Bocas be 
thought. Thus the lead is taken by the Hanalei dis- 
trict of Kauai, which is exceedingly wet, while some 
districts which have a very much more dry climate 
fall far below in their attendance records. As a matter 


of fact, the figures speak for themselves. They are 
as follows: 
Percentage 
Districts of 
Attendance 
myorage store Tetrion. tee Cais 6 ee Ge ee 95.38% 
EEOO U POWily Goce. arn oe peti oe a, 96.20 
FAG ee en or a DO Ba Spe Ee oe 94.34 
B 4 Va as Sd eee Oe age eA omar ee NER 3 Or BY 95.41 
Bete hess te eee eed fe cs ents ait aie a 95.83 
SPA te ess ee Lat NS 2 a Ce 95.13 
USCA LEGS ce Dea ete wae et reece ns CRM eRe cab Nb 97.04 
Reo AC ke aan Sat nt eee a Sie ge Te 94.88 
INS IN Glia [aso ans ee Sr ee a ee 95.35 
ecatiteuk Char ta 2 tease er en Sa ae 94.07 
Awetawe: for Tawa... Ue ay ones 95.37% 
Pliage Sate te oda pees Sa oa ee ea 95.91 
Weert Lee tis tag Seas er See ee oo es Re See ee 93.46 
IVER RA WOT Gets aia cae Boe, cle an AES 93.91 
Are Wo is ci AU eT Pa PONE Pc Eom cs Ce Oa ATE oa 92.51 
WHORE So kee ct eer Re aes 95.39 
mvcrare tor. Maui. oo sat eh Si er 94.50% 
PTOUO IU ice oe ae a ae eee 97.07 
BSW pe ea oh, ot, et tae eos 92.71 
Via Dae in tic: ke ete a iar tee ae ee 93.45 
LE VEE ne heagaeeeenes OR ead cea os Rae aS 97.07 
Shh Sela) S25 Renita eae EAD COVENT 94.54 
Diveta pe for. Calihan die os Nes 96.58% 
Piatiglep ing See ee a es ie eee 97.72 
TR TWO IAC ice art Pak rh es aed 95.42 
Pod URS gee cogs oon ees Ter kt ele 95.25 
POGIOR yin) coos Mam i a ae at ee 93.53 
VAR HGP Ge ke es GN Bek es a le 95.18 
Gavedapertot: Watial. cist Get cn cae ena ee as 94.99% 


On the whole, however, the Territory may be proud 
of having still further raised its already good attend- 
ance record. (It has for several years past been the 
best in the United States). Thus the record for the 
Territory was, in December, 1914, 93.1% ; in December, 
1916, 95.2% ; while in December, 1917, it is 95.38%. 


“The meaning of our flag, and the principles of our 
government should be taught so thoroughly that in a 
generation every American will know and appreciate 
the soul of this Nation.”—Robert J. Aley, President of 
the National Education Association, 1916-17. 
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WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS 


This extract from the “Hilo High School News,” 
shows the proper “War-Savings Stamps” spirit: 
“The News modestly records the fact that Hilo 
High School teachers and students bought about 
one-seventh of all the war savings stamps sold in 
the Hilo district in the month of January. We 
do not expect to maintain this record, but if every 
teacher and student puts the maximum effort into 
this war savings campaign we may double or 
treble our present investment. Don’t call it sacri- 
fice or patriotism; it is the most prudent and con- 
venient investment any one can make of his 
savings.” 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


The Superintendent has sent out the following letter 
to Supervising Principals in regard to the Junior Red 
Cross organization in the, Territorial Schools: __ 

‘“‘Permit me to call your attention to the fact that 
principals should be instructed to send to this Depart- 
ment applications for Red Cross membership for their 
schools, as soon as they have fulflled the conditions 
described in the recent issue of the Educational Review, 
particularly by sending in the number and the names 
of the children pledged to do Red Cross work, enumerat- 
ing the same by grades. As soon as this information is 
received by this Department, a certificate suitable for 
framing will be sent to the schools in question with per- 


mission to display a special Red Cross banner. Kindly / 


call the attention of the principals under your jurisdic- 
tion to this matter, as it does not seem to be thoroughly 
understood, at least so far only two requests have been 


received and these did not contain the information 


necessary, particularly in regard to the number of 
pupils enlisted.”’ 


NOTICE TO KAUAI PRINCIPALS 
Kauai schools from Kalaheo to Mana will be under the 
Supervision of the Western Kauai Red Cross Unit, Mrs. 
E. A. Knudsen, Kekaha, Chairman. These schools will 
please consult with Mrs. Knudsen in regard to supplies 
and arrangements for work. 


REPORT BLANKS 
Report blanks, form 1, for all schools have been sent 
from this office. If these have not been received at 
your school when this number of the Review is received, 


notify your supervising principal at once. — 


This notice is necessary on account of the 1 lat 
several cases the forms were not received befo 
close of the term in December. 


CORRECTION i 
Our attention has been ealled to the fact that 0 


correction. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Teachers who expect to apply for transpor 
should pay particular attention to the informatio 
tained in the following letter from the Governot 

“Ist. Application blanks for transportation on 
transports may be secured by request at the o 
the Governor of Hawaii. é 

“2nd. Application blanks, whether to or fr 
Francisco, must be filled out in duplicate. 


acres here in Hawaii. - 
“4th. In filling blanks for transportation fr m 


the thaiaband: 

“Sth. It is of the utmost importance that fe PI 
cant holds and has held a position in the Terr ory 
Hawaii for more than one year.’ ; 

“6th. Applicants should see that the bla 
properly made out and signed before they are mi 
to the Governor’s office.” | ee: 


THE TEACHER BEFORE THE CLASS. 
(By Paul Steel, Honolulu Military Academ 


The teacher during the recitation has the dou 
of teaching the pupils and controlling their 
There is, with most teachers, the additional task | 
ing other pupils in the room in order and at wo 
teacher desirous of a successful recitation. wi 
well these different tasks. men y 

We will not in this discussion. ne up the 0 
tion or presentation of the material of the r 
but are pointing out certain conditions necesse 
successful recitation and some of thexchap 1c 


front of his class. 


There are certain prerequisites to every w 1 
ed recitation. These are familiar to wads, 
experience but their areas: is such 


peating here. 


3 The first essential to any successful recitation is that 
the teacher must be the master of the class. The man- 
ner of thinking, the characteristics and the disposition 
of each pupil must be known to him, and understood 
-___ and reckoned with by him. Then there must be obedi- 
aie ence, absolute, immediate and cheerful obedience to 
every instruction and to every request of the teacher. 
li there is in the class one pupil who resents the author- 
ity of the teacher, this fact insures defeat before the 
class is called. 
The next prerequisite need but be mentioned here. 
It is a good assignment, clearly given and carefully 
prepared by both the pupils and the teacher. 


The proper arrangement of the pupils in the class 
may seem a small detail but it is to be reckoned with 
in good teaching. This arrangement should aim at the 
comfort of each pupil and should relieve, as much as 
possible, the physical defects of any pupils suffering 
from them. 

. The arrangement should be made with special con- 
___ sideration to the inattentive but it should help also in 
securing the maximum attention from each member of 
the class. 
_ All class work requires a certain amount of routine. 
‘The passing of the lines, the signals given for this and 
- other movements of the class, the blackboard work and 
the distribution and collection of class papers constitute 
-some of the routine of most classes. The routine, what- 
; ever it may be, must be thoroughly mechanized so that 
it can be carried on energetically, orderly and auto- 
re matically, for haphazard methods in this wastes time, 
_ produces noise and confusion, and interferes with good 
»_ work. 
_ During a recitation all distractions must be reduced 
___toaminimum. Idleness and disorder in the room, mis- 
Rigs chief and restlessness in the class are among the most 
serious distractions. These things prevent concentra- 
tion and continuity of thought and they check interest 
and enthusiasm. They scatter the attention of the class 
and they defeat the purpose of the recitation. 

Sometimes the teacher himself may be the cause of 
Bi cicdction to the class. The dress, the demeanor, the 
s language, the voice, some peculiarity or eccentricity of 
_ the teacher diverts the attention of the class from the 
lesson. All these personal factors should be constantly 
a _ watched lest they lessen the teacher’s effectiveness with 
; "the class and retard his success in the work. 
_ Every recitation should have a definite beginning, 
Baie teachers rather glide from one recitation into 
other and the pupils hardly realize they are reciting 
new lesson. Where the pupils do not change seats 
they could stand quietly for a moment or be seated, 

ae silently for a moment, Whatever may be the sign, 


ae, 


3 
oe 


at 
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the teacher may not be the same throughout the recita- 
tion, it may be constantly shifted, in a well-conducted 
recitation it is very likely to be so, but wherever the 
teacher is he will be in that position where he can see 
what kind of work every member of the class is doing 
and where he can secure the greatest concentration upon 
the problem at hand. May we not use a military phrase 
and say that for every maneuver of the class the teacher 
secures and holds the strategic position. 

It may not be expedient nor advisable for the teacher 
to stand when conducting every class, but this is true, 
that any teacher of experience looking back on his 
work will recall that his most effective teaching was 
done when he was on his feet in front of his class. 

Those lines of an old poem: 


“T love it, I love it, 

And who shall dare 

To chide me for loving 
That old arm chair?” 

{ 
may be loved and cherished by our fathers but they 
are not a good motto for an ambitious teacher of today. 

One of the most helpful elements of class work is 
its concerted effort. By this we mean everybody, on 
time and together, doing everything that is scheduled 
in the recitation. If it is the reciting of a certain para- 
grapr in history that is called for, then the mind of 
every pupil in the class is closely, concertedly, contin- 
uously and sympathetically concentrated upon that one 
paragraph and that one pupil until he has finished. Then 
follows in the same concerted way from the class the 
additions, corrections and questions relative to this para- 
graph. 

If the teacher requests the collection of class papers, 
then according to a definite routine already mechanized, 
everyone instantly does that one thing and the papers 
are quietly and quickly collected and the class is ready 
for the next step in the recitation. 

There are certain characteristics that are essential to 
the success of a teacher as he stands in front of his 
class. 


The teacher must be alert, every movement of the 
pupils noticed and its significance understood and ac- 
counted for. Every slight let-down in attention and 
interest should be felt and efforts made instantly for 
regaining it. A teacher when facing the class has no 
chance for relaxation for failure varies directly with it. 

He must be vigorous, he must allow no slouching but 
will require from each pupil the attitude of attention 
for this is one of the essentials in securing attention. 
He will allow no silliness, no playing, no impudence. 
He will guard carefully the time and the material of 
the recitation and will permit nothing irrelevant to come 
into the discussions or explanations. And he will see 
to it that throughout the recitation everyone, himself 
included, is courteous and pleasant for all the inate evil 
in children seems to be called out and intensified under 
the influence of an unpleasant and bitter disposition, 
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Tableau, “HAW AII’—Kamehameha laying down first law of “Mamala-hoa kanawai.” 
and lie down and sleep in safety on the wayside.) Presented by the Normal and Kamehameha Schools at the Children’s Festival. 


The teacher will be fair to his class and he will also 
see that the pupils are fair to each other. He will 
make no unjust accusations. He will use no biting 
sarcasm to which the children have no chance to reply. 
He will constantly put himself in the place of the pupils 
to see if his attitude and actions toward them are fair 
and he will eliminate those things which do not stand 
this test. 


Last of all, if the teacher is in the largest sense a 
success, the pupils must know that the one who stands 
in front of them is their friend, the friend of each of 
them, not one whose friendship can be used as a 
license for careless work or wrong conduct but back of 
all rigorous demands, back of all discipline and author- 
ity, their friend one who will make failure difficult for 
them and one who will rejoice heartily with each of 
them in victory. 


OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PUPILS. 


DISTRIBUTION 


In June, 1917, the Department of Public Instruction 
awarded 595 grammar grade diplomas upon examina- 
tion. Of this number 44 were awarded to pupils from 


(The old and young shall travel in peace 


private schools and 552 to pupils from the public 
schools. In September there were presented at Me- 
Kinley High School 249 diplomas, Hilo High School 
71, Maui High School 19, Kauai High School 9, and 
the Territorial Normal School 154. At Mills School 
and Punahou Academy 16 pupils holding grammar 
school diplomas were enrolled, making the total ac-— 
counted for, 518. 


This makes a total of 87% entering High or Normal 
Schools and 84.3% attending the Territorial schools. 
There are probably a few pupils who have entered 
other schools of which we have not been notified. This 
is an especially creditable record, as it shows the tend- 


_ency of pupils, who have-been graduated from the 


eighth grade, to continue their education in advanced 
schools. 


The percentage of those enrolled in the Territorial 
schools was as follows: 


McKinley High School.....20224_....... 249 or 49.6% 
Territorial Normal School.............. 154 “ 30.7% 
Fiilo. Fliph - School sce. sssete sere 7A NS aa 
Maui: High School... en ee 19“ 38% 


Kauai High: schoolai.c. 2c. 80tis 9. SA Za 


h Bonumber of pupils at the Territorial High and 
formal Schools for the first term, 1917-18, was 1136, 
d the number was divided as follows: 

‘McKinley High Sthoote 508 or 44.7% 


Territorial Normal School...........-.. 356 231.3% 
ooh ee 192 “17. % 


"Maui High School... a. 46 “© 4. % 
Brcataar thigh SChao) canna 34 32% 
ymparing High Schools Only— 
ore : Total High School 
iene a Pupils 
McKinley High School............... ...008 or 65. % 
Meade SChObL. es 192 “ 24.6% 
Madi tligh School.........:....:..-.-.-.-- 46 “ 6. % 
auai High School... 34“ 44% 
| 780 100.0% 
Total High School 
sf ; Teachers 
Sremley tpn Schools. sii... “19 or 52.8% 
erie SCHGO) 28... ccs. Se O25. % 
Bet 1 SCHOON a Set 4“ 111% 
Beet Ios SCHOOL. say. eo Se cscs 4“ 11.1% 
36 100.0% 


IcKinley High School, approximately......1 :27 


ilo High School, approximatel.................1:21 
Maui High School, approximatelyy............ Belg 
auai High School, approximately............ TS 


wee —Agegeler & Musser Seed Co. of Los Angeles 
e just issued a special School Garden Manual which 


bd 


n article on “School Gardening Made Easy” is of 
ial benefit it giving many pointers as to the care 


EWING IN SCHOOLS OF EAST HAWAII 


F, A. Clowes, Vocational Instructor for Hawaii, 
ten a letter to principals in regard to vocational 
his extract from the letter is of special in- 


‘The following statements arise from observations of 
sing done during inspections, and from study of 


fying and defining the vocational work. 

nd other related work: 

Js are urged to encourage the development 
eness in the course of sewing. The lesson 
d be a record of specific operations that are 


a6 
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used in the making of articles or garments for which 
a need is felt. The courses to be taught, and the arti- 
cles to be made in the teaching of the course, will 
naturally differ according to the number of teachers in 
the school. The following is a composite outline of 
the work taught in the schools of the district. The 
outline is compiled from the term reports. 

Paper work, such as paper folding, sewing, cutting, 
coloring and pasting. 

Lei making. 

Weaving: lauhala; rags; raffia. 

Basting, even and uneven; hemming; seaming, plain 
and French; backstitching; running stitch; outline 
stitch; overcasting. ; 

Thread drawing and cutting; use of patterns and 
cutting from patterns, 

Machine sewing. é 

Fancy stitches: hemstitching; herringbone stitch; 
cross stitch. 

Embroidery ; lacemaking; knitting; tatting; crochet- 
ing. 

“The following table shows how materials are being 
provided for practical application in the operations out- 
lined above: . 


Number of Schools 


Source of Material Reporting this Source 


BEDS es ers i ee eee ce antes 15 
pred, (tose ranizations. see 10 
e REUCHELS eens Pc eat ake ae cane 8 
phan ewitp Funds... rec. ie saa 5 
Sewool General hind =... 2 oe) sor i ae 2 
Donations from outside individuals............... 1 
Remainder of old supply from Department of 
Bublic justruction: oo Se gee 1 


SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING ot 
By E. A. Brown 


‘It is an important duty of the teacher to be a good 
housekeeper and to teach the pupils to be good house- 
keepers. See to it that your pupils properly sweep your 
room and keep it clean. Pay particular attention to 
the dusting. Each pupil should possess a dusting cloth 
and he should acquire the habit of wiping his desk 
with it in a manner to get rid of the dust but he 
should avoid whipping the dust, which only scatters it. 
ie try not to have dust around, as it is one of 
the worst things for the lungs.” Do not overlook hid- 
ing places for dust in and around the desk, the closets, 
the room, etc. You cannot leave the school house at 
two o’clock and properly supervise your cleaning. 

When your pupils sweep your room, have them take 
up the dirt, put*it into a receptacle that does not leak 
and deposit it in a box or barrel provided for that pur- 
pose. 

NOTE.—This is an extract from a pamphlet, which 
the principal at Puunene gives to each teacher at the 
beginning of the year. 


R > 
EQUIPMENT FOR TEACHING HYGIENE 


By Miss Margaret F. Shaw, Territorial Normal School 


In discussing the equipment necessary for the teach- 
ing of Hygiene in the public schools, I shall restrict 
myself to the mental equipment necessary to teach this 
subject in the primary grades. 

Just a word about the mental equipment of the pupil. 
In these Islands, this varies with each pupil. The 
child’s knowledge of Hygiene may be unassociated 
with the subject as it is taught in the classroom. It 
is the duty of the teacher then to link her lessons with 
the practical knowledge of her pupil. Then there are 
the children who have no practical knowledge gained 
at home. There must be given the instruction at 
school. 

However, the giving of knowledge in connection with 
personal cleanliness is the smallest part of the primary 
teacher’s duty. It is her work to see that the pupils 
under her care use the information she has given them 
every day; to make it become a habit with them to 
brush their teeth and wash their faces and hands. 

Her teaching is useless unless she makes her pupils 
use this knowledge in the form of habits. 

In order to be a successful teacher of Hygiene, a 
teacher must have the keenest power of observation in 
order to see the needs of her pupils and also the 
ability to tactfully adapt her knowledge to their in- 
dividual and personal needs. Besides this she ‘must 
have imagination to create interest and variety in her 
lessons, so that the children will look forward to 
Hygiene as well as to Story Work. 


How can a teacher vary her work so that she can 
keep up interest in her lessons? There is so little 
subject matter that she must repeat a great deal. 

She should try to present the lesson very differently 
the second time it is given. Take for example a les- 
son of washing the face. Practical demonstration is 
always a good method to use for a beginning. The 
teacher needs to have all the necessary materials with 
her, as soap, a wash basin, towels, etc., and she should 
show the correct way to wash her own face. Then the 
pupils should do it too. 


The next lesson might be an inspection of the class 
to see how they have used their knowledge. Do not 
get into a rut by always looking for the same thing. 
Change the method of procedure often. Have the 
pupils do the inspecting and let the ones who need it 
most see how the rest keep their teeth and fingernails. 

Another way to vary this lesson is to put it in the 
form of a story. Joe had not washed his face. He 
had dirty hands, too, and because of this fact his 
clothes were all grimy. He came to school and the 
teacher would not choose him as monitor, because she 
had to have clean papers. Everything he touched was 
sticky and dirty. Quite a story can be made about Joe 
and his effect on the teacher and scholars. © Be sure 
that the conclusion is a natural one or else have ing 
children draw their own conclusions. 
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This same lesson may be put in the fo: 
logue. Choose one child for Joe, one for 
another for the teacher. Perhaps have seve 
pils in the same class with Joe. Appropriate ¢ 
tion and action can easily be worked out wh 


OFFICIAL SCHEDULE OF TERM 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Second Term—1917-18. 
(March 21 to 28, 1918.) 


March 21, 1918. 
Grade VIII—History 
Grade VIlI—Spelling "0 ee 
March 22, 1918. 
Grade VIII—Composition and Literature... 9: 
March 25, 1918. ; 
Grade ViTIl—Gtanimar 24.05 Os eee 
March 26, 1918. 
Grade VIII—Arithmetic 
March 27, 1918. . 
Grade VilIl—Hygiene and Sanitation............. 
March 28, 1918. 


ee teen eee en nee nen ee eee ne enn men neenann 


revisions tena d thereto, published in 1916 ands res is 


has already pit aie eis a plan for saving t 
which is very important as a conservation meas 
Mrs. Fraser has suggested to the central c 


practice to find the immense amount oft eae 
picked up in the streets, There is no doubt that 
activity were extended isa isamey the ete 


BG volt 9 et 


It would be well also to include nails, Ae 
and sharp stones ane with the broken. ait 


“March, 1918. 


“WAR WORK AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


~The Normal Training School is very earnest about 
_ helping to win the war, as evidenced by the enthusiasm 
with which the pupils save for Uncle Sam. Today, 
~ March 4, 1918, all the grades started boxes for the col- 
lection of postage stamps. 
_ stamps as their first day’s collection. The other grades 
have not as yet reported. All the pupils of the school are 
contributing tin foil to aid in the work. A large box 
of foil has been collected and will be rolled out into 
thin sheets tomorrow morning and then sent to head- 
quarters. 
During the month of February 32 per cent of all the 
- grade children bought Thrift Stamps. One child pur- 
_ chased over $15.00 worth of stamps and is still buying. 
_ All are planning how, by saving and working, a few 
‘more stamps may be bought. 
The Cooking and Sewing Departments are saving 
as shown by the following letters. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOL IS DOING TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


Because the men of Allied countries are in the 
os trenches instead of on the farms, those countries are 
- more dependent upon the United States for food than 
_ they have ever been before. So they ask us for food, 
i with a right which they have never had before—for 
_ they are our companions in the great struggle for de- 
-mocracy and liberty. 
. Since we have to supply our Allies with wheat, beef, 
pork, dairy products, and sugar, we should eat less of 
_ these and more of other foods of which we have an abun- 
dance, and to waste less of all the foods. 
_____Herbert C. Hoover has set forth a strong and just 
appeal to the people of the United States to save food 
and not waste any. Thus has arisen the expression 
- “Hooverize,” which is now very familiar and heard all 
oN over” the country. 
No public institution in Hawaii has responded to this 
ae appeal better than-the Normal School Kitchen, where 
approximately 280 lunches and 180 desserts are served 
“+ daily. 
S _ The Food Administration has asked everyone to 
maintain rigidly a minimum of at least two wheatless 
_ days, one meatless day and one porkless day each week. 
~The Normal School observes both the “Meatless 
I eiccasye” and the “Wheatless Mondays and Wednes- 
Ae days. *” On the “meatless days” salads, chowders or 
a ‘soups are had for luncheon; while on the wheatless days 
either brown bread, cornmeal muffins or graham bread, 
4 is which i is made by the pupils, are used instead of wheat 
i ‘bread. 
7 Tap When bananas were found to be a suitable substitute 
“for flour, several bunches were purchased for use in the 
2 . A difficulty arose when they ripened all at 
‘ once, and so the vocational instructor had to use them up 
eam  sebaae We then had banana salad, banana ice 


Grade VIII reported 3000 
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cream, banana bread, and banana cake. All these dif- 
ferent dishes are made by the pupils. Whatever material 
is left is given to the chickens and rabbits in the garden. 
Thus the Normal School is doing its “bit” by Hoover- 
izing in the kitchen. 

GERTRUDE SEONG. 


WHAT THE NORMAL SCHOOL IS DOING TO 
HELP WIN THE WAR 


At the present time we hear a great deal about con- 
servation of food. It is necessary that we save our food 
as much as possible and on the-other hand increase our 
farm crops in order to help win this war. | 

Here in these islands if proper measures are taken, 
I believe we can supply our own demand. Home garden- 
ing as well.as poultry raising should be greatly encour- 
aged. The Normal School is doing its bit toward help- 
ing win the war. Poultry raising and gardening are en- 
couraged. There are now about 60 chickens in our 
chicken yard and they are all doing well. The boys of 
the Normal proper under the careful direction of Mr. 
Meinecke, are taking care of them, Every day the coop 
is washed and the chickens are fed with proper food. 
The number of eggs laid each day is sufficient to supply 
our school kitchen, and in this way the school is supply- 
ing its own demand. Though the work carried on in the 
school may be of little amount and significance, still, I 
believe, the school is doing “its bit” with the proper 
spirit. JOHN MATSUMURA. 


CONSERVATION IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Everyone knows that the “less less” days are grow- 
ing more numerous. These “less” days are very im- 
portant to the Normal School. 

Uncle Sam can feel that the students of the Normal 
School are back of him. Every one in this institution 
is doing his or’ her bit towards winning the war. 

The school is saving large quantities of wheat, meat 
and other foodstuffs for our boys “Over There.” Instead 
of using wheat for making cookies and bread, we are 
substituting bananas and other island grown fruits. One 
cannot expect to get even a sandwich made of wheat 
bread on wheatless days. 

Meatless days are also observed by the students. 


- Fish, vegetables and other foods are served on meatless 


days. 

Every one is cooperating with the school in observing 
these “less-less” days for reports show us that there are 
as many lunches sold on these days as there are on other 


days. YAYOI SAITO. 


HOW THE NORMAL SCHOOL IS DOING ITS BIT 


Herbert Hoover is making a strong and just appeal 
to the citizens of the United States to eat more poultry 
products, because these cannot be as easily transported 
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to our soldiers and our allies, as meat. 
have heeded this appeal and have started to raise their 
own poultry to which they are feeding table refuse and 
garden truck, thus making use of all waste food ma- 
terial. There are very few who cannot help to supply 
this increasing demand. 

The Territorial Normal and Training School is doing 
its bit and is now supplying the school kitchen with 
eggs from the school flock, thus saving about $1.25 a 
day. We have a flock of about 65 White Leghorns that 
was bought sometime during vacation. When school 
opened the boys with the assistance of their vocational 
instructor, built a house for the chickens and fenced in 
a plot of ground about 75x100 feet which is used as 
a run for the flock. 

The chickens are self-supporting and are left to the 
care of the boys under the direction of Mr. Meinecke. 
The boys of the Normal proper study the feeding and 
care of chickens and thus learn to raise poultry in a 
scientific manner. In other words they are preparing 
themselves to meet the cause of true Americanism which 
is “Do Your Bit.” 

CLARENCE DYSON. 


RED CROSS WORK AT THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The Normal School, which is always ready to do any 
patriotic work, is now doing her bit to help win the 
war. Every pupil realizes that we are fighting for hu- 
manity and liberty, for which our forefathers fought so 
gallantly. They demanded liberty for one country while 
we are fighting for it for the whole world. All the 
pupils, from the seniors to the little 6-year-old children 
in Grade I, are doing their very best to help win the 
world’s greatest war by conserving food and doing Red 
Cross work. Hence it is a most difficult task to find 
slackers among the students of the Normal School. 


All the girls in Grades IV-VIII are knitting wash 
cloths. Besides giving their time, they willingly sacri- 
fice an ice cream soda or a moving picture show every 
month in order to buy cotton for the wash cloths. Each 
girl makes at least four wash cloths each term. Instead 
of doing other sewing as dressmaking and embroidery, 
they learn how to knit. Perhaps knitting wash cloths 
is not particularly interesting, but it becomes interesting 
to the girls simply because they are working for the 
common cause of the world as well as of their own 
country. They take such great pains to knit these wash 
cloths nicely that they are as even as if made by ma- 
chines. They spend every minute of their leisure time, 
even their recesses, in knitting. There is hardly a girl 
who does not bring her knitting to school. 

Besides wash cloths, the Normal School girls are 
knitting sweaters and mufflers. Since these mean harder 
and more complex work, they are made by girls of the 
Normal proper, especially those of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes. Of course, Seniors and Juniors as- 
sist too, but their work consists chiefly of help given 
_. to the younger members of the school. | 


age 


Many people — 


she does not hesitate to drop it into the box 
many a girl will gladly spend her time in knitting. 


.at the moving picture shows, quite a ees ay 


Last term we sent away to the sol 
and in the training camps, 220 wash cloths, 7 
and 48 bed shirts. These were so Sault do 


Cross Department, 126 bed shirts, 18 tie 
cloths and 92 pillow slips. We now have 30 


slips ready for the next sritate As 40 girls a 
knitting sweaters, we hope to have 40 more 
by the end of this month. . 

As wool is so veryexpensive and difficult - 
we have established a Red Cross wool fund which be 
with a rather small sum. Nevertheless it is -groy 
rapidly, and we now have $53 a month. When 
pupil has an extra nickel for ice cream or candy 


financially unable to buy the wool, by means | 
fund we shall be able to send away more swea 
our soldiers and allies. 


_ AH CHIN L 


EWA SCHOOL DOES WAR WORK, ALS . 
BELGIANS 


FOOD CONSERVATION. Just as soon a 
learned that the United States had entered the w 
children were called into the assembly room anc 
a talk on saving bread and other articles of fo 
stead of throwing away what was left of their 1 
they were instructed to take it home where it co 
used in preparing the next meal and the scra: 
be used in feeding domestic animals and fowls 


FOOD PRODUCTION. Many of our pupil 
very successful home gardens in which they raise 
potatoes, Irish potatoes, Kentucky wonder bean 
rots, beets, cabbages, etc., etc. From the smal 
available in the experimental school garden, 
number of vines of the Madeira sweet potato hay 
raised and distributed among Bee oh for 
gardens. 


THRIFT STAMPS: As soon as a ae 
thrift stamps came to Ewa Postoffice we show 
school children the stamps and cards and expla: 
them their value and how and where they could 

es me 


them, with the result that instead of spending th né 


one or more $5 war savings certificates. 
BELGIUM RELIEF. In November, ‘191, 


$231. gs was raised to send asa Christe ‘prese Ei 


+ ae 


children of Belgium. Of the above amount $180.30 i 
schc 


Mrs. George F. Renton, who has ¢ 
gian Relief Work and the te Com : 


warded the money through Mrs. Dorothea Emerson of 
___ Honolulu to Madame de Hemptinne who is doing a great 
» work among the poor orphan children of Belgium. 
The following is a letter from Madame de oe 
__ tinne to the children of Ewa school: 
ie Calais, January 5, 1918, 
“My dear little Friends: 
_ “Mrs. Emerson has just sent me the splendid check 
_ which you gave her for my babies. I thank you with all 
_ my heart in the name of the poor children whom I am 
helping with your gift. It was so generous of you to 
decide to send me that money. I am very much touched 
__ by the interest you take in my work and I hope to send 
you some photos of the children who have received a 
good meal on Christmas day. 


“T am also quite pleased because dear Mrs. Emerson 

__ has given me your name to one of the beds in the Hawaii 

Creche. It will be a nice souvenir for you all and cer- 

tainly will give you pleasure later when I send you a 

photo of the Creche and the baby in your little bed. 

_ “Just before your check arrived I was very much 
depressed and worried about some children. I needed 
absolutely a few dollars and did not know where to 
find them. This was to send a whole family out into 
the country. I don’t know that you realize what life 
is here for us, as we are very near the firing lines. At 
any time during the day or night the aircraft of the 
enemy may bombard the town. Often when the chil- 

dren are playing or dining or sleeping, suddenly the 

2 alarm signal goes and many guns begin to shoot with- 

is out a minute’s rest. The children if not yet in bed rush 

to the cellars (if there is one, which is seldom the case), 
and of course are frightened to death when they hear 

_ the bombs fall close to them. Sometimes in the middle 
of the night the poor little things are taken from their 

beds and rushed through the cold to cellars several yards 
_ from their homes. No one is allowed in the streets after 

the sounding of the danger signal except those who man 
the anti-aircraft guns. Sometimes bombs are dropped 
at intervals of every hour or two, sometimes oftener. 

No one ever knows when to expect them. 

_ “A few weeks ago a young girl rushed out of her 

_ house in the middle of the night to go to a cellar not 

_ far away. She happened to remember that she had not 

. closed her door and when she turned back towards her 
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“Now you can perhaps realize how terrible the con- 
ditions of this life are for children. I try to send them 
all out of the danger zone, but all this costs money, and 
of course you can’t send us money for things that you 
don’t know about. 

“A few days ago I asked the children. what food 
would please them the most for Christmas Day. Their 
answer was, ‘We would rather eat dry bread every day 
and Christmas Day, and keep the money that you would 
spend for that food to pay the expenses necessary to get 
us out of town to a place of safety.’ The poor children 
are so nervous and are really ill. The doctor said that I 
must get them out of town if I wanted to save them. 
I was very sorry not to be able to send them away, for 
I had been working since 1916 to keep these babies alive, 
and it would give me much sorrow if something should 
happen to them now. 

“Do you understand now why I was so worried and 
sad before I opened Mrs. Emerson’s letter, and how happy 
I was when I saw that it was possible to send these sick 
babies out of danger. It is one anxiety for me while this 
terrible bombing goes on when I fear that one will be 
dropped in that vicinity. 

“If the cruel"enemy would drop bombs on camps or 
military places, it would be their right, but it is always 


on houses where women and children are killed. 


“The exploding bombs have left almost no glass in 
our windows. Think of what that means when it is 
freezing cold and we have but little coal for fires. 

“You may be sure that many children are praying 
God to bless you, which is all the poor little things can 
do. They are too little to write and thank you in their 
names, so I am doing it for them, and I assure you that 
it is for me a great pleasure. I am, too, very proud to 
know that I may consider you as my dear helpers to save 
the unfortunate little ones of poor martyred Belgium. 

“Thanking you again for your kindness and hoping 
that you will get this letter in spite of the under-sea boats, 


“I am most gratefully yours, 
“MARIE DE HEMPTINNE.” 


“This is the great task of the public school—to hold 
aloft the standard of straight thinking.”—Mary C. C. 
Bradford, President of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1917-18. 


re the Teachers of the Territory of Hawait: 


cee Gears We have addressed to every teacher in the Territory one of our 1918 catalogs. 
ke : is intended for the teachers and pupils in School Gardenwork. 

ie eae If this book is of no interest to you, pass it to someone else who may be benefited by it. 

: - attention to pages 4 to 10, 18 to 22, 27, 37, 39, 46, 48 (prize offer), 62, 64, 73 and 79. 


‘i a do not hesitate to ask for them. 


{SIXTH AND ALAMEDA sTs. 


The information in this book 


We call your 
If you need more catalogs 


Adggeler & Musser Seed Company, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 


every possible service to its de- 
positors. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai 
Honolulu, Oahu 
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In the Young Building 


— The work of the school year 
will be much lessened if you use a Loose-leaf 
system. here's a loose-leaf arrangement for 
nearly all affairs of school life—both for teacher 
and scholar. Let us show you record and filing 


Blank Books, Stationery, Filing Devices, Record Cards, "Ticklers," Ete. 


HAWAIIAN NEWS COMPANY, LTD. 
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A Brief History of the World || 

With Especial Reference to |} 
Social and Economic Conditions || — ‘ 
By George Willis Botsford and Jay Barrett Botsford |f j 


In a remarkable way these authors have suc- — 
ceeded in bringing the story of the world from 
the first purpling of the dawn of civilization to |f 
the wonders in science and the industries today |f 
within 500 pages. They are brief without being isa 
lifeless. They have winnowed wheat from |f 
chaff, without soliciting your praises therefor. |] 
They have woven fact into fabric that is attrac- |f 
tive in itself. They have availed themselves of |f 
every latest feature of the bookmaker’s art and | 
the pedagog’s skill, in order to make everything 

clear, ) 


—Journal of Education, Dec. 6 ,1917. 


The MacMillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, Cal. 
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About the middle of the block +a 
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Hawaii Educational Review 
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Vol. V. No. 14. 


APRIL, 


1918. Price, 10c 


Promoting Thrift Stamp Sales. 


This picture shows how Honomaku School children 
_have been encourageed to buy War Thrift Stamps. On 
a blackboard which is placed on the veranda the names 
of the pupils who bring money for stamps are written. 
A white star is placed after the name for each 25c stamp 
bought, and when four stamps have been purchased the 
white star is replaced by a red one. A blue star is used 
to indicate the purchase of a $5 stamp. 

Each child in the school has been asked to buy one 
stamp, at feast, to begin with. They are urged to earn 
the money with which to buy their own and to bring 
money for their parents if they wish to save. The child 


— 


who buys the one stamp has the incentive to save and 
fill up his card. It is explained that he has helped the 
government by lending his quarter but that he can not 
begin to help himself until he has sixteen stamps to be 
exchanged for one which bears interest. 


The picture shows only those among the first to buy 
stamps. The board will, of course, have to be enlarged 
to accommodate the names of children who are to do 
their share of saving from now on. 


J. H. BRAYTON, 
Principal Honomakau School, 
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REPORT ON OUTSIDE READING IN SECOND< there are books aidalalae and to See ia Be 


YEAR ENGLISH. 
By Dorothy Stendel, Teacher Kauai High School. 


During the year 1916-1917 I taught a class in First 
Year English. There were eighteen in the class and all 
but three had difficulty in understanding the diction and 
finer points in the stories studied in class. Often there 
were references to characters or books known to all 
-Grammar School pupils on the mainland but practically 
unknown to these pupils. It was difficult to name a book 
that all nad read or even heard of. 


This year I have a first year English class and also a 
second year English class. The latter is made up of 
eleven of the pupils I taught last year. Six are Japanese, 
two are Chinese, two part Hawaiian, and one is German. 
Of these, only one speaks English exclusively. During 
the fall term there were the same difficulties as last year. 
Finally, I resolved to try an experiment. 

At the beginning of the term I assigned one of Lamb’s 
Tales of Shakespeare to each member of the class. Each 
looked up the life of Charles Lamb, told his story to the 
class and wrote a short synopsis, This gave practice in 
oral English and written composition. At the end of two 
weeks T gave each pupil a longer story, such as: The 
Children’s Dickens, Treasure Island, Kingsley’s stories, 
The Vicar of Wakefield, and other books recommended 
by the College Board. This work was extra and the 
regular work was not interfered with. Two weeks were 
allowed for reading the book, writing a short synopsis, 
looking up the author’s life and, finally, giving a short 
report in class. In most cases the work was done in less 
than two weeks and the pupils were asking for more 
books. 


I had planned that each pupil should read five books 
during the term. The number read, however, varied 
from six to fifteen. In our regular work we made a 
careful study of George Eliot’s Silas Marner, and re- 
viewed Hagar and SoRelle’s Applied Business Corres- 
pondence. The class average in the March examination 
was 86 per cent., while that of December, with no outside 
work, was 89 per cent. I believe the decrease in average 
was due to the difficulty of the examination rather than 

- to outside work, as I have the same pupils in history, and 
that average increased 3 per cent. At the end of the 
‘term I asked whether or not we should continue outside 
reading next term. All eagerly responded “Yes.” I 
then asked for written answers to the following ques- 
tions : 

First: Before coming to Kauai High School did you 
read any books besides those studied in Literature class? 
If few or none, state reason. I found that the three who 
had undérstood the best had read a very large number of 
books. Four had read an average number, three a very 
few, and one, none. Some of the reasons were: The 
pupil did not care for books; there were no books in the 
library; no one had ever suggested reading. These rea- 
sons prove that there is great opportunity for the gram- 
mar school teacher to encourage reading, to see that 


_ment in the ability to read rapidly, 2 in u ders’ 


‘ =e = al 


ae 


in the child’s selection of books. 1 re 

Second: Did you do any reading during 
man Year? If a little or none, state reason. — 
read many books, one a few, eight scarcely any, ie 
none. The reasons given were: 
studies; pupils worked after school hours ; pupils 
thought of reading; pupils wasted Spat time. ; 


of 1017 1918? 
answers showed further decreases. 


If a little or none, state reasot 
The reason: 


above, and in addition, some pupils said they 
know how to select books. 

I found that those who have read the se have * 
least difficulty with the English literature. FE 
more mature understanding than the others. TI 
have read the most since January are ties who ] 


Igast are those who have time to spare. 


I have often mentioned certain books and su 
that pupils read them, but in some cases, the only 
tion that works is that of putting the books int 
pupils’s hands. He has to be taught how to select b 


short, whether the print is large or small, whether 
are any pictures, and whether there is any convet 


teacher must tell him who the good authors are. 
line of the best English and American authors a 
works is very helpful. The teacher must guide the | 
so that he will not read one kind of books 3 


ness of poor ones. Books are as influential as fri 
and should be as 8 carefully chosen. 


ture. Unless we can in some way arouse the ‘des 
good books, our aim is only half accomplished. 7s 


books during the school year outside. of reads 
work, I am sure our aims in the ee of. x: 


read in the English aaeeeees i 
foreign parents do not -have English’ story 
home. It remains for the school to supply th 
encourage reading. It is easy to Oper book 
Honolulu Library. . 
In my second year English class it Re oie 
less than three months that outside reading h 
the daily recitation. There has been mark 


, ee plot, characters, ene od and author’s 
oint had a meaning. Had there been no improve- 


s have become acquainted with many good authors 
= fol to know more. 


as Nickleby; Oliver Twist; David Chaperteld: 

tmas Carol; Cricket on the Hearth; Old Curiosity 
Barnaby Rudge. 

dgar—Crecy and Poitiers. 

hackery—Pendennis. 

rs. Gaskell—Cranford. 

gsley—Westward Ho; Hereward the Wake. 

de—Griffith Gaunt. 

ytton—Last Days of Pompeii. 

slackmore—Lorna Doone. 

pouies Hughes—Tom oe s School Hae 


: ‘ ee Daddy Long-Legs, 
e—Ben Hur. 


sk Story of my Life. 
Pe ot Lord Bggiales 


d be unprepared. How. well they succeeded 
We But democracy no longer sleeps. It is fully 
tc the menace which threatens it. “The American 
i tful and friendly, were reluctant to believe 
m_ again ee the Me and liberty 


= 3 to eubehie,” so that when Hiss storm broke . 


eave 


it prompt action. The American nation arrayed itself 
with the other great democracies of the earth against 


the genius of evil which broods over the destinies of 


Central Europe. 

No thought of material gain and no thought of mo- 
terial loss impelled this action. Inspired by the highest 
motives, American manhood prepared to risk all for the 
right. I am proud of my country. I am proud of my 
countrymen. [I am proud of our national character. 
With lofty purpose, with patriotic fervor, with intense 
earnestness the American democracy has drawn the 
sword, which it will not sheath until the baneful forces 
of Absolutism go down defeated and broken. 

My friends, I am firmly convinced that the independ- 
ence of no nation is safe, that the liberty of no individual 
is sure, until the military despotism, which holds the 
German people in the hollow of its hand, has been made 
impotent and harmless forever. Appeals to justice, to 
moral obligation, to honor, no longer avail with such a 
power. There is but one way to restore peace to the 


world and that is by overcoming the physical might of 


German Imperialism by force of arms. 
For its own safety as well as for the cause of human 


liberty this great Republic is marshalling its armies and 


preparing with all its vigor and to aid in ridding Ger- 
many, as well as the world, of the most ambitious and 
most unprincipled autocracy which has arisen to stay the 
wheels of progress and imperil Christian civilization. 
Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. 


FUNNY ANSWERS 

The following extracts were taken from Fifth Grade 
hygiene papers by one of the supervising principals: 

“Alcohol makes the brain bulb.” ‘ 

“Fruits contain much mineral and furnishment.” 

“Fruits are of use in breakfast and dinner time.” 

“He should always stay near the floor smelling it.” 

“Food is changed into a juice called saliva,” 


CORRECTING EXAMINATION PAPERS 

The system of marking examination papers in graded 
schools in force for the past three years is not generally 
understood. 

For the benefit of those who are not now following 
the system, an outline has been prepared indicating how 
this may be done to comply with the interpretation made 
by the Course of Study committee in 1916, when an ex- 


planation was added to paragraph (a), Rule 21, Course. 


of Study. 

The plan of marking papers in the left hand margin 
on the basis of 10 is suggested as being much easier 
than computing each question on the basis of 7% for 
facts and principles, When practiced for a short time, 


this method will be found easier than those generally —_ 
adopted. By carefully following this outline, a much 


greater uniformity will be attained. 
Teachers will please note that this is not a new sys- 
tem of grading, but-is an explanation of Rule 21, es- 


pecially explaining paragraph (a) which was revised in 


August, 1916. 


John Smith — hy 
Grade VIII ee 
~ June 20, 1917... 
Facts & Principles QUESTION 1 


(7) 


(9) -1 date? 


(10). 


(7) <2 
ol 


(10) 


(Oy ced 


(a) Boadicea was a warrior queen in England. 
(b) Julius Caesar ruled England very cruvlly. 


(c) William the Conqueror 1iVve in Normandy. 


QUESTION 2 


The Black Death breVak out in England 
.1548.. Many people dyVed of the disease 
and farming sufVered. 


QUESTION 3 


The Northmen were strong men who endVure 
hardships of any Kind. They were very skillful 
seamen and fighters. They were very fond of 
making voyages during stormy weather. 


QUESTION 4 ats 6 

The condition of the poor people in England was 
very bad. Many times they were happy, but often 
they had litlVe to eat and wear. 


QUESTION 5 a ee ae 


King John's reign is consideVrd an important one 
in English history because the Magna Charta was 
drawn up during his reign. . 


QUESTION 6 


Provisional, republican and territorial are the 
forms of goverVment that have existed in the mie 
Hawaiian Islands since the over-throw of the 
monarchy. 


QUESTION 7 ~ 

Queen Elizabeth was the daughter of the King” 
Henry VII. She had dark eyes, yelVow hair, and 
was tall. She was very fond of dancing and dress 
ing elegantely. Her reign laVst forty-two year 
_ QUESTION 8 : fame 

John Cabot discovered New? oundiane for England : 
and explored the coast of au agse eee buy: _ 
went back home. ~ ae aie 
Not: completes a a aes mas a ae 
Spee QUESTION ee ee 
Christopher Columbus , a Genoese explorer 


of discovery... He found the Hatives there were 
partly civilized. He called them Indians. ne 
island on which he first landed was. supposed t 
-be San Salvador. The discovery of America by 
“ potas is of great advantage to our: nation 


a F i eis a aa es : esas . ye 
Ait SS ee “HAWAII EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 5 
bane QUESTION 10 
Se The conversion of England toV become Christian -1 
816) -1'% was strVted by St. Augustine and his monks. They -% 
Letina ee: were sent out by Pope GreVgry. -4 
Too brief. 
I eA 
=64.8 Ps 9 ae 2 Bam 
+14 
78.8 


EXPLANATION 


before it on the left is amount dedticted and should be opposite the indicated error. 
Ities provided for in Rule 21. Three-fourths of the sum of marks in circles is the net amount for facts 
ciples. The check mark used is to indicate that the word was misspelled or grammatically incorrect. It. 
ssary to use it between letters for typographical reasons. 

‘sum of the penalties under. Rule 21 is subtracted from 25. Tle remainder is then added to the net 
r facts and principles. The sum of these two marks is the examination mark for the paper. 

W ere penalties that apply to the whole paper are imposed, the amount should be shown at top of paper as 
of Neatness, 2%,” and this should be added with the marks at the right and the total subtracted from 


On the right are 


plained above. 


be eg by a check mark. 


Be reeiny GEOGRAPHY 


Miss Pearl Hansbrough, Paauilo School 


. The immediate surroundings of the 
ts the material with which he begins his 


ing it is more of the fields, more of the 
fe bo t us, one less of books. ~ is much 


maou room directly into this great world 
n all ‘study of geography we should never 


hey are gaining, applying it to conditions 
he me® world, 


: and epi My purpose in this paper 
sw suggestive devices which will only 
li nes that it is Leable to bes out. 


ie 


here is one thing needing emphasis in geog- — 


errors in facts and principles should be underscored and, unless the error is perfectly plain, some 
10tation should be made to explain the deduction. “Incomplete, ” “Too Brief,” “Not Clear” are examples ~ 
1 notations, but others should be eeycloped to cover any given case. 


The errors under Rule 21 may 


Chart work creates enthusiasm and may be used to 
advantage in many ways. For instance, let the children 
cut out pictures to illustrate the modes of communi- 
cation and travel. Let them make charts of land and 
water forms, of the animals of the different continents, 
or industrial charts. For a weather chart let the chil- 
dren get or draw suggestive pictures of the weather 


for each day and paste on a calendar. 


Children take great interest in helping to get products 
together for a product map. Where the genuine articles 
cannot be obtained, pictures may be used. 


Another thing which is the prime favorite with the 
children is to make little booklets in the shape of the 
island of Hawaii. On the inside leaves let them write 
from memory the facts they have learned about their 
island following an outline, such as location, climate, 
physical features, etc. They may also find pictures to 
illustrate their booklets. This is only one suggestion 
for work along the line of booklets but there are many 
possibilities. 


To vary drills on directions in the school room, let 


the children name things on the east side of the room, | 


west side, south side, north side. Have a child stand 


-on the east side, etc., write on the east blackboard, etc., 


get a chair from the north side. Have a child stand in 
an open space and then have a child stand.east of him, — 


~ cises. 


another one west of him, etc. Drill by gymnastic exer- 
Give command thus: Class, face north, etc. These 
will suggest many such drills. From the room follow 
the same suggestions ‘ with the building and school 
ground. Clothe the drill in a new dress and the childr€n 
will enjoy it as much as at first. 

Games vitalize geography. 
or two. A game which creates enthusiasm is “Is It?” 


Each child represents, say, some land or water form, 


He then says “I am a large body of land surrounded 
by water. What am I?” The one guessing says, 
you an island, which is a large body of land surrounded 
by water?” The answer is-“Yes, I am an island, which 
is, etc.” This game is very good for drill in location 
and may-be adapted to many different kinds of work. 

A device which holds a greater degree of attention 
and forces quick and accurate thinking and responses is 
for a child to name and locate something on the map. 
The next child locates whatever the first child gave and 
something else, and so on. The teacher may be the 
judge as to how long this should continue. 

The children like this game. One child gives the 
name of something, as Pacific. Let ofie child spell it, 
another one tells what it is; and a third one locates it. 

Blackboard relays, cross questions, or a geography 
match aid in developing mental activity and rapidity of 
thought, while to the eager, enthusiastic children, it is 
not humdrum work but delightful recreation. 


It adds interest and forms a new way of impressing 
the facts of geography“to have the pupils trace in the 
air with the finger the general outlines of islands, moun- 
tains, etc. 

I think many of you might be pleased with the re- 


sults of a geography spelling lesson once in a while. 


Ask the children questions they can answer in one or 
two words, as, which is the largest island in the Ha- 
walian group? The children would write, “Hawaii.” 

Also, by use of the sand table, experiments, and plastic 
materials, geography may be made a live subject. The 
children are learning by doing. ; 

To sum up, then, excursions, charts, products, maps, 
pictures, diagrams, experiments, and games should be 
freely used to give clearness and reality to geography. 


_ Any innovation, if judiciously used, will give the in- 


terest and variety necessary in our elementary geogra- 
phy. But we must remember that “Enthusiasm is 
caught not taught.” 


SCHOOL GARDENS ON KAUAI 


A summary of the garden work on the Island of Kauai 
for the first term of the school year follows. Sixteen 
schools are included in this report. The facts reported 
were along the same lines as those reported by the vo- 
cational instructor for Oahu, published in the October, 
1917, “Review.” 

- Thegweight and value of crops was not Fandeteied 


_ many cases, and so this part of the report cannot be 
made. 
- In the sixteen schools there were 7.79 acres detrinen 
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to home Epet and 3.9 acres to seh 


I shall only mention one _ 


“Are 


the pupils engaged in garden work compare¢ 
enrolled in the schools, the following table 
the division: — See 


American ........... s Se ME RC ANRR CE 
Hawaiians and Part-Hawaiians...... _ 
Chinese ....... ails rears en a r 
Japanese, c.:. Sao a eae 
Portuguese: 32. ee 


pee 


In comparing the spires of pupils _ “act tual 


ity is as follows: 
Hawaiians 


ee American 
German G0. 4a eee Maar 
Portuguése 22.0. ee 
Spanish 
Japanese 
¢ Chinese 


tt een a en ee ns eee ee nn eee 


Pilipino! (5 eee eee 

Other Foreigners . 

The report shows that Kauai has ‘ap ‘oxim. 

twelve acres of land in home and school g; 

about one-half the acreage on the Island of Oz 
the last term of 1916-1917. Oahu has had se 

increase in acreage this year. : 


ary, 1914, Perry & Price, Book II. 


Ruler of Bheland-Georgs III. 
Thirteen colonies owned by British. : 
Located along coast between Canada and Fie 
Governor of Massachusetts—General ey if 
Unjust laws of King displease colonists. | % 
British troops quartered in Boston. 
Powder stored at Concord by colonists. 
British want powder, me) 
Sentinels watch British from Charleston, c 
Date of event—April 18, LOE 7a 
Locate place on map, ight 
PAUL REVERE’S RIDE pti 
Goes by Tong tallow fa AG 
x bk 
a—Paul Revere—sentinel in Charlestene 
b—Arranges signals with Boston friend, 
c—Significance of signals. 
d—Rows back to Charleston’s shore. 
e—Waits there for signal. 
f—Ready to ride and warn colonists. 
II. ‘ 
a—Friend in Boston watches soldiers 
b—Grenadiers march to boats. 
c—Friend climbs tower of Old No 


‘ 
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IIL. acs Vay 6 _A new star is added. 


Pea tizhts rite arom tower. yer -10.- What do the stars symbolize? 
ul Revere starts on midnight ride. age The perpetuity of the Union. “In union there is 
rns colonists of approach of British. | strength.” “United we stand; divided we fall.” 
ides through Medford at twelve. | Exercise IV. 
exington at one. 4 11. What does the red signify? 


eaches Concord at two. Divine love; valor; war. The coler calls to 


IV. para ? 
é mind the blood shed for our country. 
Paul Revere rides throughout the night, 12. What does the white express? 
“Warns all farmers and villagers. ; ! Truth, hope, purity and peace. 
ries defiance—not fear. 13. What does the blue denote? 


is message rings through ages. 
pplementary eading for Result of Paul Revere’s 
‘ide: eats and Defenders of America—Foote & 


Loyalty, sincerity and justice. 
Exercise V. . 
4. When the flag is at half-mast, what does it capa 


uthor i Re etreite Wadsworth Longfellow. It is a mark of mourning for one of our distin- 


a “Birth Porting Maine, Feb. 27, 1807. - guished citizens. 
aa EDS When the flag is raised with the union down, What — 


does it mean? 
It means a signal of distress. 
16,- What does our flag mean for its citizens? 
It means PREE SPEECH, FREE SCHOOUES: and 
PREE THOUGHT, 
Exercise VI. 
17. Why do we salute the flag? _ 
"Sean The Village Blacksmith, The Children’s Because we wish to honor it. 
our, etc. 18. Why do we honor the flag? he 
ems on Slavery—The Slave’s Dream, The Sid. Because it stands for liberty, justice and equal op- 
= oon Girl, The Witnesses. portunities for all those under its folds. | 
ee Sa Exercise VII. 


19. How may we show our devotion to the flag? 
By becoming educated, honest, industrious, law- 
abiding citizens of our country. 
Exercise VITI. 
The teacher is to ask the questions, ahd the Spit _20. What are our duties as citizens? 
required to answer them word for word. It is sug- The greatest loyalty lies in attempting to make 
$s . that one exercise be taken a day. - our country the best, thus placing our flag the 


Exercise I. highest. 
A ‘What does this flag represent? —(John V. Marciel, Principal of Honomu School.) | 
The United States of America. pSV SUA HP ine WM ETS 
hat is our flag? STAMPS, STAMPS, STAMPS, THE BOYS ARE 
t is the emblem of liberty and independence. SELLING 


what name is the flag known? 
ae Spangled Banner, anaae, and Stripes, Old (Sung to the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, “Tater the Boys — 
_ Glory, and Red, White and Blue. Are Marching”) 
Exercise IT, Li 
How many stripes are there in our flag? 
Thirteen; alternate red and white. 
What do ‘the thirteen stripes represent? In the damp and chilly trenches far away, 
he thirteen colonies. And we sew and mend and knit 


fee Texetcise LE; And do all that we can do 


rf 4 ow t many stars are there? For to ease your pain and sorrow day by day. 
_ There are now 48 on a blue field. hee cae 


What do these stars represent? CHORUS: 
he 48 states of the Union. . Stamps, stamps, stamps, the boys are selling, 
: Cheer up patriots when they come, 
Put your funds behind the flag and help Freedom come 
again 
To the Freeland and our own beloved homes. 


In our pleasant homes we sit, 
Thinking, soldiers dear, of you 


yy 
“ . 
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records. 
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In our hometown here we stand, 
Where our money must be raised ~ 
By the millions and the billions and then more, 
But before we reach the goal and our efforts can be 
praised, ; 
We must sacrifices make o’er and o’er. 


2 


So in office or in homes, 
We are waiting for the day 
When the carrier comes to open wide our doors, 
And our anxious eyes grow bright and our poor 
hearts almost gay, 
As we think of giving dollars more and more. 


SCHOOL GARDEN NOTES 
F. A. Clowes, Vocational Instructor 


The sweet potato leaf miner has been a common pest 
of sweet potatoes on this island for many years. Re- 
cently the vines of sweet potatoes in several school gar- 
dens have been completely defoliated as a result of the 
ravages of this insect. The insect is easily visible to 
the naked eye. It is fully described in Bulletin 22, U. S. 
Experiment Station, “Insects Attacking Sweet Potato in 
Hawaii.” Schools that have no copy of this bulletin 
in the library should write for one to J. M. Westgate, 
Agronomist in Charge, U. S. Experiment Station, Hono- 
lulu. Schools growing sweet potatoes could make this 
pest the subject of a practical lesson. Letters to the 
Star-Bulletin could be based on such a lesson. 

“The Banana as an Emergency Food Crop,” Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 6, U. S. Experiment Station, Hono- 
lulu, contains information of value to school and home 
- gardeners, and to teachers of hygiene, Grades IV to 
VI. Each school should have a copy in the library. 

“Efficient Business Management of Gardens” involves 
the keeping of sufficient records to show whether a 
satisfactory return is being secured from the labor ex- 
pended, as well as from cash and other expenditures. 
The judges of the Star-Bulletin contest gave full marks 
under points 7, 8 and 9 of the Score Card, to Fifth 
Grade Home Gardeners of one school, who had com- 
plete time books, cash accounts, planting plan and rec- 
ords, and a weather record showing the proportion of 
sunny and cloudy weather. 


‘blank which can easily be filled out from the permanent 
. The work of the boys reflects great credit on 
_ the practical nature of the instruction they had received 
_ from paragraph 34, page 29,.of the arithmetic text- 
book. Most of the records involve the application of 


rah 


: These were permanent © 
records, and had no connection with the Star-Bulletin 


even ee aavaueed principe: than the 
cash account. To teach pupils “to do” is 
able than to teach them “how to do. ib. 


in their difficult task of scoring the school - 1 ho 
gardens. If there were no room for differenc of op 
ion as to where the prizes should be placed, th 
be no need of judges. Losers have the best 
tunities to be “good sports.” The advice which th 
judges can give on gardening matters should be o 
calculable value to the educational work of the 
To secure as much of this as possible should — 
aim of each school. The prizes are of ne 
terest. 

Vacation Garden Plans. All school vanien planting 
from now till the end of the term should be done with 
the summer vacation in mind. Vacation crops she ul 
be planted early enough that before the end of 
they will shade the ground so thoroughly as to | 
~weeds. 

One school handled the vacation peabien last 
dividing the whole school garden into individual pl 
for which prizes were offered by interested neight 
The judging of the plots and the awarding of the p 
was made a very interesting occasion early in the 
term. The first prize went to a plot largely dey ; 
Sweet potatoes, Tomatoes and jack beans 3G he 
to secure prizes for others. ’ Se 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY OF RED Ree . 


An outline has been prepared on the organiz: 
the Red Cross Society, which will be of inte : 
leaders of the Red Cross auxiliaries. It is publish d 
the Review as an aid to those who would like to teach. 
children the history of the Red Cross, but i is noe in a 
way required. : 


HOW THE RED CROSS BEGAN | : 
SceneI 
I. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE ~ 


1. Founder of nursing as a profession, Bee: 
II. BIRTH OF FLORENCE NIGHTING. : 
1. England. 5 ae 

2. One Hundred years ago. 
3. Wealthy parentage. x fs 
it CHiLDROOD- a. 
1. Protection of helpless and injured thir 
2. Injured flowers and animals. : 
IV. VISIT TO LONDON HOSPITAL— 
1. Conditions of hospital. oe 
(a) Dirty. S 
(b) Unsanitary. 
2. Decision. 


(a) Nurse. 

(b) Reason. ee. ot 

1. Making clean and wholeso e pl 
sick, Pe 


Bas, peste le up ee Fe 


Hy 


ears parents and friends. 


LTrewels. soap, bes 
~_ Dirty condition of wounded men. 


d) Bare floor. | 
ae One kind of food. 


_ ters written home. 
. Result. 
(a) Recovering of sick. 
_ Gratitude of Crimean soldiers. 
Gift of large sum of money. 
Founding of first hospital training 
_* school in London. 
se = Name given— — 
z F LORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


SCENE II 


ae a of book of horrors a battlefield. 
(a). Author—Dunant ( Se 

Dunant’s idea. 

(a) International organization to prepare 
. for war in time of peace. 

(b) Co-operation of all nations. 


Council at Geneva, Switzerland. 
: ee aye Fourteen nations present. 
(b) Result of meeting. 


sea Adoption of international treaty. 


. ~ Oganization of RED CROSS (1864). 
3: © Terms of convention. 


ek; “Pledge of each nation to guarantee: 
eye Care for sick and wounded of all 
Baas countries. 

Safety of doctors, nurses, ambulances 
and to protect Red Cross sign. 


: Countries thus allied. 


Ae 


NM (a) Siberia, China, Egypt, Algiers. 
ee Adoption of Swiss Banner. 
_ Watchwords of Red Cross. 
“Humanity.” 


Bathing, fresh clothing, good food, let- 
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WORKERS FOR THE SOLDIERS— 
iz Place—America. 
Time—Civil War (1860). 


3. Work of “Sanitary Commission.” 
(a) Care of sick and wounded, 


4. Dorothea Dix. 


(a) Work before war. 
1. Reform of prisons. 


(b) Work during war (four years). 
5 1. Superintendent of nurses. 

2. Enormous tasks. 
(a) Selection of nurses. 
(b) Guiding work of nurses. 
(c) Distribution of supplies. 
(d) Care of soldiers. 

(c) . Severity with careless and lazy workers. 
1. Dislike by doctors and nurses. 

(d) Flags given by country in Memorial 
of Harvard. 


5. Mother Bickerdyke. 


(a) Visit to hospital ward. 
(b) Neglect of wounded soldiers. 
1. No breakfast. 
2. Order for surgeon’s discharge. 
(a) Complaint. 
(b) Remark by General Sherman. 
SCENE III 


6. Clara Barton. 
(a) Sight at station in Washington. 
1. Train load of wounded soldiers. 
(a) Condition. 
1. Pain, hunger, cold, filth. 
2. Lack of doctors and nurses, 
(b) Care of soldiers. 
1. Care of wounds. . 
(a) Washing and binding. 
etd “Food, 
(a) Clean and wholesome. 
3. Letters written home. 
(c) Pass from eueetunent “to go to the - 
lines.” = 
1. Nursing Nactherness and South- os 
erners. ae 
(a) Dirt and diseases. 
(d) Abroad for a rest (Europe). 
1. Story of the Red Cross. > 
(e) War of 1870. 
1. France and Germany. 
2. Work of Red Cross. 
(a) Care of wounded soldiers. 
1. Doctors of opposing armies on the 
battlefield. 
2. Squad of doctors and nurses. 
(a) White uniform. 
(b) Red Cross on sleeve. 
(c) Care of wounded. ieee 
(d) Work done in short time. 
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3. Result. 
(a) Idea of introducing same Red 
Cross in America. 
(b) Idea of Civil War workers— 
“Humanity.” 
“Neutrality.” 
(f) Efforts. to establish Red Cross in 
America. 
‘1. Time—Five years. 
2. Signing of treaty of Geneva by 
United States (1882). 
(g) Achievement of life. 
1. Establishment of Red Cfoss. 
2. Clara Barton, first president of 
society. 


VIII. FIRST RED CROSS WORK IN AMERICA— 


1. News of Michigan forest fire. 
(a) Hundreds of homeless refugees. 
2. Setting up work rooms. 
(a) Request for clothes, food, money, etc. 
1. Huge boxes of supplies with Red Cross 
seals. 
2. Amount spent—$80,000. 
(b) Distribution of supplies to sufferers. 
(c) Result of this work. 
1. Development of American Red Cross as 
relief organization to relieve suffering. 


References—‘‘Story of the Red Cross,” Page 4-9. 


RED CROSS BENEFIT BY HILO HIGH SCHOOL 


The Freshman class of Hilo High School, acting in 
‘the spirit of their motto, “Not merely for ourselves,” 
gave a Red Cross benefit on the evening of March 16th, 
which netted $224.45. 

Richard Harding Davis’ clever farce, “Miss Civiliza- 
tion,” was presented as the opening feature, the leading 
parts being taken by Charlotte Hapai, Dyfrig Forbes, 
Kensuke Kawachi and Koa Cook. Following the farce, 
patriotic tableaux were given, accompanied by appro- 
priate popular music from the Freshman Glee Club 
with Mrs. Janet Lewis at the piano. Each tableau was 
the signal for a storm of applause. All the parts were 
excentlly taken from “Young America” with its kiddies 
in soldier and sailor suits, to the appealing loveliness of 
Miss Beatrice Ignacio as “The American Red Cross.” 
Patriotic enthusiasm reached its height when in res- 
ponse to the song “Joan of Arc, They are Calling You,” 
Joan of Arc (Miss Dorothy Capellas) appeared clad 

from head to foot in steel gray armor, holding in one 
hand a drawn sword and in the other the flag of France. 

This was fittingly followed by “Columbia,” finely pre- 

sented by Miss Charlotte Hapai, who stood draped in 
the folds of the Star Spangled Banner as the strains of 
the national anthem brought the program to a close. 

Dancing followed the program. The Masonic Hall 
_was beautifully decorated for the occasion with quanti- 

ties of bamboo and ferns and the walls were hung with 


Oe flags of the Allied nations. an De 


Much credit is “due Gaceee vine chai 
dramatic committee of the class, whose effi 
agement made the affair a success. te 


in Hilo High School and adviser hae the 
class. a 


“PRIMARY READING 


Miss Lavina Anderson, Paauilo School iy 


Reading is the medium thru which we get all k 
edge from books, and of course this means the usta 
of education, it is necessarily the most sek ¢ 
studies. ; 

Are you teaching your pupils to” read? Of Fi 
That is our business. Idiotic question. Are you t 
grades. It is in the first place the most difficul 
them to be readers? Count ten before your answe 

Reading is pon learned in the first three « 


language. 
The old notion that children must first learn 


Give special attention te the main points of the 
Emphasize all the new words of the scene and x i 
them. Show pictures or drawings to illustrate the 
Question the pupils regarding the scene. 
read silently, then aloud, and if time permits, 
pupils tell what they have read, in their own wo 


Methods,” and the ‘Phonic Methods. a Re ku 
In teaching eee the nature of ‘the pro 1 


sentences of the written or saat page a 
ideas, tho’ts, poe ay actions, and to enab 


rience, and that no explanation can be satisfactory to 
‘the child unless it is made in terms of his experience. If 
‘26 he ‘ideas, tho’ts, feelings and actions involved in the 
S reading, to be done have not already been gained by his 
contact ‘with the world, and if he is not already familiar 
ee the spoken words with which these ideas, tho’ts, 


ssociated together by the child. The principle is cor- 
rect; but when we get beyond the realm of objects, the 
‘method fails; and even within the realm of objects it is 
_ frequently Ee impossible to bring the objects involved 
efore the class, or to take the class to the objects. 

In the “Picture-word Method” the idea is to be gained 
rom the picture, while in the “Action-word Method” the 
deas, tho’ts, feelings, etc., are to be gained from the 
action or dramatization. The “Picture-word Method” is 
capable of a much larger range for application than the 
“Object-word Method.” For, in many cases in which it 
would be impossible to bring the object and the class to- 
gether, the appropriate picture may be secured. But when 
ve get into the realm of action, even the ‘“Picture-word 
_ Method” fails largely unless we can take advantage of 
pa he moving pictures, or supplement our pictures with ap- 
propriate actions and dramatizations. 


Each of these methods has its advantage, especially in 
Eochine foreign pupils or in developing an oral vocabu- 
_ lary.. But in teaching a child to read a vocabulary already 
amiliar to his ears, and representing ideas, tho’ts, feel- 
ngs, and actions within the sphere of his experience, the 
© object; the picture and the action may be discarded. 
; ae When this is done we have simply the “ (Pure) Word 
Method. ” In the “Word-Method,” in the “Object-word 
Method,” and in the “Action-word Method,” the teacher 


ie Nor has he as yet any ability to help himself 
th new words. He is entirely dependent upon others. 
vercome this now. the phonic analysis is introduced. 


in words of his own. The child reads or rather re- 
from memory the sentence as a whole. He is next 
ght to analyze each word into its phonic elements. As 
1e “Word-Methods, ae tne burden soon becomes too 
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represent sounds. A knowledge of what sounds various 
letters stand for helps a child to find out for himself 
words new to his eye, but already in his spoken vocabu- 
lary. The diacritical marks used in the dictionary help 
him to pronounce words new to both eye and ear. A 
pupil has no need for diacritical marks so long as he is 
meeting in print and script only words familiar to his ear. 

The work in phonics should aim at giving the child a 
real mastery over the printed page. He should be inde- 
pendent of the 
grow steadily in ability to gain new words for himself. 

The teaching of these sound values to the children 
should be done with the least possible amount of “red 
tape.” The children are to look upon these symbols as 
tools with which they are to do things. The sooner they 
are masters of their tools the sooner they can “find out 
what the book says” for themselves. 

The children’s reading books have no markings, no 
aids save those of the picture and the tho’t, He will be 
independent of the teacher’s help sooner if he does not 
wait for her to mark the letters, or show the “helpers.” 

Every child ought to be given opportunity to rely upon 


his own judgment and good sense, and this method of 
supplying a child with the simplest possible set of “tools” 


and then letting him alone to work out his own salvation 
with them, gives frequent exercise to the judgment and 
common sense of the child in question. 


Only continued practice will make a child really inde- 


pendent in the matter of reading. Keep the “Word” and 


“Phonic Drills” separate from the reading and I wish to 
emphasize that the use of phonics is “the only way out,” 
if the eye fails to recognize the words that stand in the 
way. So if a child is taught the “phonic combinations,” 
etc., and has a good foundation from the beginning of 
his school, life, there will be no difficulty in teaching 
reading, for as soon as a child discovers “that learning to 
read is learning to get stories out of books” he has 
struck the chord that should vibrate thru all his future 
life. 


DEMOCRACY AS REVEALED IN THE WORDS | 


OF LINCOLN 


Liberty is your birthright. 

Revolutionize through the ballot box. 

My rightful masters, the American people. 

Trust to the good sense of the American people. 

Let the people know the truth, and the country is safe. 

This country, with all its institutions, belongs to the 
people who inhabit it. 

No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent. 

This government is expressly charged with the duty of 
providing for the general welfare. 

Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not 
themselves ; and, under a just God, cannot long retain it. 

Let us have faith that right makes right; and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we seen 
stand it. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the 


teacher as soon as possible and should 


tee on 


ultimate justice of the people? Is there a better or equal 
hope in the world? 

- Our government rests in public opinion. Whoever can 
change public opinion can change the government prac- 
tically just so much. 


BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE AND THE WAR 


To give to the young men between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-one the privilege of spending their spare 
time in productive enterprise without interrupting their 
studies at school, while their older brothers are battling 
in the trenches and on the seas, must greatly increase the 
means of providing for the forces at the front and the 
maintenance of those whose services are needed here. 

: I call upon the able-bodied boys of the 
arid to turn in hosts to the farms and make certain that 
no pains and no labor is lacking in this great matter. 

—President Wilson. 

Thousands of enlisted and selected men have gone to 
the training camps. It may be that thousands more will 
go next year. These men are being called from factories 
and work-shops and farms. Every factory and every 
farm must continue production if we are to render full 
service to our faithful allies during the war. How can 
we fill the places of the young men who have gone away 
to fight? We must rely upon the boys who are old 


enough and husky enough to work, but who are still too | 


young for military service. So here is a 
trumpet call for all city boys and town boys between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-one. Prove your patriotism 
and help your country by jumping in and doing the work 
of a soldier who has gone to the front. If your big 
brother can dig trenches surely you can plow corn. 
—George Ade. 


DISLOYALTY IN OUR SCHOOLS 


There can be no doubt of the truth of the charge that 
- disloyalty is being taught in American schools. The fine 
hand of the German propaganda is discernible there as 
elsewhere. Germanizéd teachers are everywhere spread- 
ing the doctrines of Potsdam. 
German methods of education have been a fetish 
with a large proportion of our instructors of the young. 
We have had German exchange professorships, the 
Kaiser has established a great Germanic Museum at 
Cambridge, thousands of our college graduates have 
taken post-graduate courses in Germany, absorbed Ger- 
man ideals and returned to America to help, consciously 
or unconsciously, in the insidious German propaganda 
with which the whole world has been poisoned. Natur- 
ally, our text-books have not escaped the infection. 
. We must now purge our college faculties and public 
_ school staffs of every German propagandist. Disloyalty 
to the United States Government, opposition of its 


-wholehearted participation in the war, hypocritical ad- 


vocacy of a premature peace, the teaching of seditious 


_ doctrines, cannot be tolerated. We must get rid of these 
They are doing a particu- 


traitors along with the rest. 


* 
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larly threatening eure because they a are inst 
corruption into the minds of the next generatior 


system in history. 
combatting it. Turn the Kaiser’s educational lie ; 
out! 


TRUE PATRIOTISM. 


The teacher of the Kalawao Schinl has writ 
Department that it is difficult for the pupils 
school to participate in the various war activitie 
a matter of record that the unfortunate members 
settlement at Kalaupapa have already shown 
spirit of loyalty and patriotism in their attitude 
their country and the war. The following extract 


with the ‘back-sliders,’ I would like to add tha pee rs 
in our settlement who are able to earn some yet, hav 
invested about $5,000 in War Savings Stamps. — : 


side of the grave—but for true patriotism.” 


SAFETY FIRST ! = 
Mr. Edward M. Ehrhorn, acting for the Hot 


posters to be placed 4 in the class rooms of all the pt 
and private schools. 
_ The Automobile Club believes that by cine the at- 
tention of children to these posters and constantl rr 
minding them of the danger of playing in the street 
and in crossing thoroughfares, many accidents wil 1 be 
prevented. 


dren in the city streets, running in front of | Pe 
and walking in the road where automobile traffi 
heavy. Help your children to play safe. 


STAMPS, STAMPS, STAMPS! _ 


The song printed on page 7 has been used w 
lent results in the schools of West Hawaii. Ma 
schools use it as a marching song when marc. 
the school building. The children enjoy it gr 
sing it with enthusiasm. The results of the s 
selling thrift stamps in this district would indi 
it is an effective help. It is printed in the 
other schools may find it useful. 


CIVIC GRATITUDE 


Today the nation looks back and thanks fc 
great crisis, the children whom it had ‘nurtur. 
and prosperity stiddenly showed ey stuff of h 


cross the cadet field, Tihehevet and however duty 
d they answered with their lives. Let the nation 
ank God that it still breeds the men who make life 


0 all in that es when manhood alone counts and 
hieves. 
—The Outlook. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Across the sea a challenge came 

- With roar of guns and flash of flame! 
-’Twixt Might and Right the line was drawn 
And freedom’s last great fight was on! 
‘America that challenge heard ; 

Her answer all the world has stirred! 

See! Streaming on the winds of France 
Her flag and allied flags advance! 

Nor will those allied flags be furled 

‘Till freedom apis through the world. 

: _ _—H. T. Suddrith. 


MIGHT AND RIGHT 


If Might made Right, life were a wild beasts’ cage; 
_ If Right made Might, this were the golden age ; 

- But now, until we win the long campaign, 

et must gain Might to conquer and to reign. 

ee —Henry Van Dyke, 


A SCRAP OF PAPER 


A ae question ! Britain’s answer came 


on scrap of paper holds for man and wife 
he sacrament of love, and bond of life. 


“scrap of paper may be Holy Writ 
ith God’s eternal word to hallow it. 


— Henry Van ae 


ee 


e outh of the land are fully acquainted with 
O snericos citizenship. We must give 
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We cannot make democracy safe for the world by writ- 

ing treaties. The spirit of democracy must be in the 

minds of the people, and this means that they must un- 

derstand the basic principles of democratic government. 
—Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President of the 
United States. 


In thousands of American schools WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY is the court 
ogy and definition. Is not such standardization worth 
while for your school? If you are not equipped with 
this Supreme Authority why not suggest to your school 
board that you need it? Pupils should have every oppor- 
tunity to do effective work and win promotion.—Adyv't. 


ASSIST THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


The following letter has been received from Dr. J. S. 
B. Pratt, President of the Territorial Board of Health. 


_ The letter is self-explanatory. The Department urges 


that all principals, teachers and school officials co- 
operate in every way possible: 


March 16, 1918, 
H. W. Kinney, Esq., 


Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Dear Mr. Kinney: 


The registration of births in the Territory are not 
as complete as they should be and we are going to 
endeavor to increase the number reported. 

It has occurred to us that the school teachers in the 
various districts could be of great assistance to us if 
at least once a week they would ask the pupils in their 
class if during the week they had had any baby born 
in their family. Any children who report a birth in 
their family the teacher should instruct them to tell 


- their father to report at once the birth to the Govern- 


ment Physician in their district. 
If the principals of the schools on the monthly re- 


port sheet which they send to the Board of Health each 


month would note the number of births reported to the 

teachers in their schools we would have an additional 

check and would be able to take up with the Govern- 

ment Physician any which the fathers failed to report. 

Assuring you that your cooperation will be greatly 
appreciated by the Board of Health, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Spe Sra tot PRATT, M.D., 
President, Territorial Board of Health. 


Ry 7 INFLUENCE OF LINCOLN 


One of the Sixth Grade pupils at Kauluwela School, 
in answering the question “How Can the Study of Lin- 
coln Help You in Your Life?” wrote as follows: 

“The study of Lincoln’s life helps us a great deal. It 
shows us what it is to be a true American. His life 
tells us that he had grown from a humble home and 
had become a great man. When he became President, — 
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the Civil War was fought to free negroes from Paced 
Today we are fighting not to free a few people from — 


slavery, but all the people of the whole-world from some- 
thing worse than slavery, which is autocracy. This study 
teaches us to be honest, true and brave.” 

The answer would be a credit to a much more mature 
mind, and it shows that the schools are teaching pupils 
patriotism and ideals at a time when their minds are 
teachable. 


SEVENTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


The attention of all Seventh Grade teachers is called 
to the requirements in the Course of Study for geog- 
raphy, Grade VII. The third term’s work reads: 


“Review and extend comparisons, etc.” 

This does not mean that the term will be spent in 
review but that the work will be reviewed and the com- 
parisons extended to other countries, and according to 
the items enumerated in the paragraph below. In the 
preparation of examination questions, the examiner will 
base his questions on the work of the entire year, as the 
work is so interrelated that questions cannot be asked 
only in the work of the second and third terms, without 
including the first term’s wark also. 

This explanation should make it possible to review 
with this in mind, and the examination should cause no 
trouble to the pupils. : 

It seems advisable to emphasize the fact that exami- 


nations in the VIII Grade and Grades I-IV are on the 
whole year’s work, while examinations in the V, VI and 
VII Grades are on the work of the second and third 
terms of the school year, with the exception noted in 
regard to geography in Grade VII. This is really no 
exception, but the wording in the Course of Study of 
this term’s work makes it advisable to call attention to 
the matter, 


FURROW AND TRENCH 


We must realize that in this war the furrow in the 
_ garden or the field is also a trench in which children 
and youth who cannot go into the first trenches, or even 


To the Teachers of the Territory of Hawaitt: 


We have addressed to every teacher in the Territory one of our 1918 catalogs. 
is intended for the teachers and pupils in School Gardenwork. 

If this book is of no interest to you, pass it to someone else who may be benefited by it.. 
attention to pages 4 to 10, 18 to 22, 27, 37, 39, 46, 48 coage offer), 62, 64, 73 and 79. 


do not hesitate to ask for them. 


Aggeler Musser Seed Company, 


‘SIXTH AND ALAMEDA STS. 


school boy and girl enligt 3 in this trench ae 
support to those in the first trenches? 


little nearer the front; many, perhaps, remote 
their homes. I have seen the farmers or their wi 
sowing the grain in the bloudy furrows in the nort rth 
France, within sound of the guns, not far back of t 
first trenches. Those who plow and sow here are. 
these. And while we should be as eager as thes Fre 


when this war is over. 


"haining Childen | 


to a competent and ready use of the dic- 
tionary eee habit — ofconsult- 
ing it, is one of the main ,.... 
duties that the school can faa 

perform for a student: | = 
says Dr. Suzzallo, Pres- | 
ident of University of = . 
Washington, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 
; you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 


Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. — 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, | 
characterized “‘A Stroke of Genius.”’? Type matter 
is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedias 


REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. Illustrations, etc. Free to 
teachers, anew booklet entitled the ‘‘Dog-Day Club,”* 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. — 


>, 


The information in thi : 


hats 
: Wescall= 
PTL you need more | 


Los ANGELES, ¢ 
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| The A BC of the 
| 3rd Liberty Loan 


_ A LIBERTY BOND is an INVESTMENT, not by any 
‘means a donation, It is the highest class of investment in the 


- world today, for rich and poor alike, because it is safe. 


It is the promise of the United States of America to pay 


to the bearer the sum for which the bond is issued. 


Denominations are $50, $100, $500 and $1000. 


The bonds are payable on demand. 


A LIBERTY BOND of this third issue pays 444% interest 
every year. This is a HIGHER RATE OF NET RETURN 
than can be earned on any bond of the United States. 


_. The interest is paid 2 times each year, beginning with 


May 9, 1918. 


It isa COUPON BEARER BOND, which means that it has 


attached a coupon for interest due at each interest-paying date. 
These coupons are payable to bearer, and are as good as gold 


at any bank or trust company in the United States. 


(©) 


Fill out an application without delay--- 


You can get one from any bank, trust company or the Liberty Loan Committee. Your application 
must be in the hands of the committee before May 4, and be accompanied by a first payment of 5%. 


LIBERTY LOAN COMMITTEE 


83 MERCHANT STREET, HONOLULU 


Donated by Hawaii Educational Review. 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 


every possible service to its de- 


the first purpling of the dawn of civilization 
the wonders in science and the industries today 
within 500 pages. They are brief without being 
lifeless. They have winnowed wheat fr 
chaff, without soliciting your praises there 
They have woven fact into fabric that is a - 
tive in itself. They have availed themselves of 
every latest feature of the bookmaker’s art anc 
the pedagog’s skill, in order to make Baki : 
clear, 


positors. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


_ Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai 


— Journal of Education, Dee. 6. 1017. 
Honolulu, Oahu Soe: 


—The work of the school year 
will be much lessened if you use- a Loose-leaf 
system. [here's a loose-leaf arrangement for 
nearly all affairs of school life——both for teacher 
and scholar. Let us show you record and fling 
systems. = 


YOXE YONI YOXIY 


1) 


Aaa 


Blank Books, Stationery, Filing Devices, Record Cards, VTicklers# Ete. : 


=> 
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4 
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a 
mee } TERRITORY OF HAWAII IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Val V. No. 15. MAY, 1918. y "Price, 10c 


“THE SCHOOLS MUST MAKE DEMOCRACY SAFE FOR THE WORLD” 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


at cee BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

eS | WASHINGTON 

= : December 8, 1917. 

| Mr. Frank Bruce, 

ates ''The American. School Board Journal," 

Rees 354-364 Milwaukee Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

{+My Dear Mr. Bruce: a8 

oe yas I cannot say too strongly that no one should take 
a advantage of the present opportunity to weaken the schools 
in any way. As Commissioner of Education, I have repeatedly 
pointed out that while school officers and school teachers are 
intensely patriotic, they must not have their work interfered 
with by those whose vision is not broad enough to see that the 
best patriotism consists in the best education for all the 
Ba children, now as never before. The schools should, and I know 
; as will, enter into any plans for economical use of educational 
i facilities; but if we are to learn from the example of the other 


% : - nations at war, we will see to it that there is no interruption 
s ee whatsoever in the provision for education. 

_ e I am asking that several pamphlets that the Bureau 
ag has issued during the war be sent you, with passages marked to 
aE indicate the stand that has been taken by the Bureau. This 
1a stand is also that of the Department of the Interior, and of 


_ . the administration. 


ful 
7 


Sincerely yours 
P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 


“DON’T GRIND YOUR SEED CORN” 


r 3 ee % 3 get ay 2 ae ce? ie Seoras 
> ; ¢- se bees oe : ; Sa 
L N : . tae Ps E s > ss 5: = eae BEG 
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HAWAII’ S$ SCHOOLS AND THE GREAT WAR 


Karly in March, 1918, a request came from the Na- 
tional Education A raoee cian! Washington, asking for a 
report of the work done in the sehools of the Territory 
to aid the Nation in war time. “The same request was 
made of all the States and Territories of the Union. 

A number of lines of activity were suggested and a 
questionnaire was prepared, which would allow the De- 
partment to tabulate the results and which would make 
as little extra work for the principals as was possible. 

With the exception of about a dozen schools, the 
questionnaires were returned. A few reported no ac- 
tivities, but the vast majority showed that they were 

- taking an active part in this time of national effort. 

The letters received with the questionnaires indizate 
that the schools are doing much better now, even than 
they have done before, and a number of schools, which 
had done little up to the time of the report, have ex- 
pressed themselves as determined to make a_ better 
showing. It is, of course, quite generally understood 
that thus far the campaign has been one of education 
and that these various workers are now able to accom- 


plish much more than they could at the beginning, be-: 


cause they understand the needs of the Nation. 


It is an inspiration to see what the totals for the pub- 
lie schools amount to, as a teacher of a single room or 
a principal of a single school is inelined to think that 
her part in the preparation of materials and the aiding 
of government projects is insignificant. But when 
these various items are brought together, it is found 
that they make a handsome contribution to the cause 
of humanity and liberty. 

In reading this report, it must be borne in mind that 
these records are only to March 29th; they do not in- 
clude the great third Liberty Loan or the second Red 
Cross drive, nor do they include the sale and purchase 
of Thrift Stamps or other work done during the pres- 
ent school term. It is also important to remember that 
the private schools are not included in this report. 
That there has been a wonderful showing on the part 
of the student population of the Territory is empha- 
sized by this incomplete report. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITIES: 


One hundred and thirty-two public schools re- 
ported on war securities and school and home gar- 
- dens. The total amount subseribed in Thrift 
Stamps, ete., was $24,264.63 and of Liberty Bonds, 
first and second loans only, $59,105.00, making a 
grand total of $83,369.63. An estimate of known 
eee subscriptions among school officers and several 
oe schools not reporting, shows there was a total of 
a. more than $100,000.00 in Government securities 
held by the teachers and pupils of the public 
schools on March 29, 1918. 


rer 5 SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS: 
Be 


The total of school and home gardens in these 
132 schools was 9,692, ‘ This large number is made 


fare 


TIN FOIL: 


SHIPPING BOXES: 


OTHER ACTIV ITIES: 


ENTERTAINMENTS: 


-eolleeted, we can see the value of eae 


_ various Red Cross headquarters. 


and nearly 7,000 magazines were collected 


computed on the basis of an acre, it 
that the result is exceedingly large, 
being as high as $200.00 or $300.00 
There is no doubt that the contributic 
food supply has been of great value 


eight schools amounts to 18 318 ee 
pounds. When we think that nearly < F 
tin foil, worth at least 25 cents a pound, 


even a small part. 


Six schools made a total of 192 ; 


It is not possible to go into ae . 
of activities followed by the schools, b 
mention one or two that stand. out. 


panies and their officers, or three machi gu 
companies. There were over ee 000 Roe 


include work done by pupils and a 


nearly 1,000 pairs of socks and 2,000 - : 


to the anidiers: A total list of a 
be given below. 


impractical. For eles over 
postage stamps were collected 
learned that they could not be 
About 1,000 trench candles had be 


to bea waste of energy, as in old, bal 
could not be disposed of, and the 


disposal. 


e eg. aroeay = ‘causes. Fourteen 

ls gave these twenty-five entertainments, 
in gs the magnificent sum of almost $3, 000. 00. 
chools gave ERS. each, one school gave Hike and 
me epone entertainments, while six gave one each. 


wv 


ae the various war pumcdts teaching food 
onservation in the homes, ae Thrift Stamps, 


ae Gorter: is unified as never before in a 
a, competition to serve our Nation. Never 


si there should come a greater desire to co- “op 
2 in this noble work. To those who have re- 
os fied nobly from the very start, it should be an 
I spiration to feel that so much has been accom- 
Bis and. that we are doing our whole duty in a 


oa Total Schools 
abe: Reporting 
ings Stamps.........% »$11, 833. 00 89 
apggramul Ie 2 as Saat 12,430.79 111 
eerie ane ete 69, "105. 00 114 
inments (twenty-five) . 2,965.05 14 
nd Home Gardens oe eens 9,692 127 
PORDAS teaes3 8. 804 192 6 
Papen TE UOee Vatyy te. 6,613 4] 
RMITMON SY ee Bec os ccs 13,878 90 
Oe | Spee gi evap recy Qe ig Bp 1,881 13 
CRean va mie thlace-aavet 1,834 40 . 
2 A eee 226 - 20 
Bhi 6 ge 1g 528 33 
tei hi 897 36 
21 


Muslin Weight Pies: Paar mare 596 
Handkerchiefs: /.47740 3a. a. 20,144 47 
Arench+ Candles x) /e5.. (ta) bet, 994 5 
*Cancelled Postage Stamps... .167,281 43. 
WEULTIBES Tuiey joer ue ee 59 12 
PLOWieta Pree ere need ce scan 23 4 
PA IOMMESS, 5,5 teen, pl ein eee cee 153. 8° 
Pillows—Plus 150 Ibs. filling. . 506 12 
oh CUS 1 cape ay fas UL eats IEA 6 a 
DOU SOC eae hehe elu Bae 272 5 
Abdominal Binders ........... 18 1 
Operating Leggins ........... 96 5 
Operating Gowns ............ 13 2 
Baby sBobnete oi ee 11 f 
TAD ye. DWOALOUS: icc hts asians aeete 5 1 
Baby Biaikets Gir. 8 ee ee 6 Bia. tex; 
‘Soldiers’ Blankets ............ 42, 2 
Special Community Work by 

orl CACHOTH BNO UDI fee. eee os te 125 


*Thousands not counted. 


PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
Miss Pansy M. Knoll, Paauilo School 


There is probably more difference of opinion about 
the teaching of arithmetic than about any other sub- 
ject. Some one has ealled arithmetic the ‘‘Eternal 
Question’’ and that is almost true. 

Some educators think that no arithmetic should be 
taught in the first grade. Others think that the work 
in arithmetic should begin as soon as the child enters 
school, and this question will probably never be set- 
tled. 


Sinee people much wiser than I have been unable to 
settle this question, I shall make no attempt to discuss 
it, but we shall take it for granted that some number 
work is to be given in the first grade, and I shall at- 
tempt to give some of the devices which have been 
helpful to me in teaching arithmetic in the primary 
erades, especially in the first and second grades. — 

The little first grader is not interested in the fact 
that 2 plus 2 are 4, or that 2 plus 3 are 5. He likes to 
handle objects, to draw lines, to count, to measure, to 
compare. He enjoys counting papers for his row, rul- 
ers, erasers, objects in the room, as pictures; or other 


children; as the ten tallest boys, the girls dressed in 


blue, ete. 

For this purpose objects, such as splints, spools, 
stones, shells, checker men and other things, may be 
used. There should be variety in the objects used in 
order to make the work interesting to the children. 

A great deal might be said on the length of time this 
object work should continue; but this differs in the 
different classes and should be left to the teacher. 

Our own minds are often cleared of some misconcep- 


“tion when we actually see a scene of which we have — 
read; and for the same reason we see that it is neces- ~~ 
sary to begin number work with ee instead on 


symbols. 


~— 
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TEACHERS’ 


COTTAGE 
- This picture shows how grounds may be beautified, and cottages made attractive. 


at 


May, 1918 


AT KAHUKU, OAHU. 


There is, of course, the other side of the question. 
Object teaching, if continued too long, becomes weak- 
ening instead of strengthening. 


Arithmetic lessons, as a rule, may be divided into 
two classes. First, the development lesson, when 
brand new ideas are presented, or some new process 
like subtraction or division is taught. Second, the 
drill lesson in which practice work is given. 


Objects may be used to good advantage in develop- 
ment lessons; but should be discarded as soon as the 
child has a clear conception of the new idea presented. 


Personally, I never have asked children to count on 
their fingers—using them as objects—and I certainly 
disapprove of it. Perhaps there will always be some 
children who will do it; but if they are given interest- 
ing objects to count until the number fact is clear to 
them and then are given sufficient drill to help them 
retain this fact, this counting on fingers may not annoy 
teachers of the next generation. 


Another important feature of primary arithmetic is 
the writing of numbers. The first figures should be 
made on the board and should be very large. They 
may be made on the desk by the teacher and then 
traced with lentils by the children. This first work in 
writing numbers should be carefully supervised by the 
teacher ; for some child is sure to turn 2 the wrong way 


or make 4 backwards. At all times they should be en- 
couraged to make large, neat figures. 

First, I teach the writing of numbers from 0 to 9. I 
drill on these until every child in the class ean recog- 


nize them in order and separately. Then some day - 


without making any explanation, I write several col- 
umns on the board. I begin to count with the first col- 
umn, touching each figure as I name it. When I reach 
5 I take the chalk and place 1 in front of 0 and go on 
counting and writing 1’s. I do the same for the 20’s 
and 30’s, placing 2’s and 3’s in front of the digits from 
1to 9. This is the end of the work for the first lesson. 


This is repeated next day and a new column is added 


each day until 100 is reached. The children are writ- 
ing numbers now, too; but they are not yet ready to 
write them alone. 
before; but when I reach 10 I write 1 and 0, 11, 1 and 1, 
ete. I tell the children that it is just as easy to write 
numbers in that way and that this is the way pee al- 
ways do it. 

Arithmetic is mainly a drill subject. An old maxim 
says that repetition is the mother of studies and there 
is much truth in it. . 

We know that the combinations really form the foun- 
dation of primary arithmetic and a great deal of drill 
on them is essential. Too much drill or the wrong kind 


of drill is worse than no drill at all; and it behooves us Se 


I begin with 0 again, counting as 


eT 


ee 


2 fie : 


te Pe feider this and eliminate the undesirable and de- 
ve elop the good. 

_ I have found Garacy absolutely necessary in drill. 

ul ‘he following devices may be used to good advantage. 
- Some one has said that the best form of work is always 

: done i in the spirit of play, so these devices are presented 


-[_-LADDERS. 
_ Perhaps a house is on fire. Some one lives 
| in the house. (This is drawn near the lad- 
der). Some of the children climb up the lad- 
der to get her. 
as they climb. They must not fall. 


29 CLIMBING STAIRS 


Mothers wants something upstairs. 
a 5X8 


Mary 
climbs up to get, giving the number 
a, (Axe 4X4 story as she goes. 
| 6X5 


3--GUESSING GAME. 


ne child writes a combination on board. (This is in 
place where other children can not see it). The chil- 
en guess what it is. One child says, ‘‘Is it 4+4 


“No, it is not 414 are 8.”’ 
until the nent ae napen 2 


J ohn says: 


: “y belong to the 6 family. What am 1?’’ 

Mary says: ‘‘Are you 4X6=24?”’ 

John says: ‘‘No, I am not 4X6=24,”’ ete. 

m4: Bor this game each child is provided with a pin 
da slip of paper. He is given a number which he 
ites on the paper. He then pins the paper to the 
front of his waist. (We have had combinations only 
to 12. So only 12 slips are given out, 12 children tak- 
ing part in the game at one time). The teacher says 
and 3, and the children having these numbers come 
o the front. They are quickly followed by 7, who 
akes his place at the end of the row. The children 
say 4+3=7. The game then proceeds, using other 
combinations. 


"BLACKBOARD FOLLOW THE LEADER. 


ie Each child is given a number which he writes 
the top of the blackboard. If the leader says add 2, 
een must add 2 to his number. Next, the leader 


Ifa Lee aly makes a 
if he 


eh side. Each child is given a combination, and 
eS. it, the same combination is given to the 
e him. iif be gives it correctly, his nti 
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They give the number story - 


‘ pp 


om) 


chooses one from the other side. That side which has 
largest number of pupils at end of the game wins. 


BLACKBOARD RELAY. 


7. As many combinations are placed on the board 
as there are children in two rows. The children are 
numbered and at signal No. 1 goes to the board and 
writes the answer to the first combination. He comes 
to his seat; No. 2 follows, etc. The side that gets the 
correct answers first wins. (Care must be taken to 
number the children the same way each time). 


FLASH CARDS. 


8. There are many ways of using them. This is a 
game which my pupils like—Postoffice Game. 
Flash cards are passed to some children. Other chil- 
dren are stationed at different places near the board. 
Near each child a number is written, 4, 19, 12, ete. The 


® 


' child near 4 is Mr. Four. Child near 9, Miss Nine, ete. 


¢ 


cards) to the right houses. 


The children (mail carriers) deliver the letters (flash 
3+4 goes to Mr. Seven, ete. 
If any mistake is made Mr. Four, Seven, or some one 
else, reports it to the postmistress (the teacher). After 
the letters are delivered they are mailed again (brought 
to the postoffice) and the number story is repeated. 


BASEBALL GAME. 


9. (I have not used this one, but think that it is a 
good one). ‘Two sides—boys vs. girls. Pitcher and 
catcher are chosen from boys’ side. One of the girls 
is batter. Pitcher gives combinations, batter answers. 
lf batter gives three correctly, she has made a home 
run. If she misses and catcher gives it correctly, it 
scores one for his side. New pitchers, catchers, and 


batters are chosen frequently. 


10. Children are taught to tell time in primary 
grades. This game may be used after the children have 


-become familiar with the Roman numerals and have 


learned something about telling time. Twelve children 
stand at twelve equi-distant points, representing the 
twelve hours on the face of the clock. One child stands 
in the center and represents the hands. One of the 
other children mentions some time of day, as—six 
o’clock. As soon as the time is mentioned each Hour 
must hold up his hands with fingers raised or crossed — 
like Roman numerals, to indicate the hour he repre- 
sents. Then the child in the center must poimt with his 
hands to the correct hands. If he fails he must change 
places with the pupil who mentions the time. 

These are just a few suggestions for devices, which 
may be changed to meet the needs of different classes. 

We must not forget that there are three types of 
memory. Visual—the impressions through the eye; 


- auditory—the people who gain impressions more easily 


through the ear, and the motor—those who learn by 
doing. 

We must vary the pues so that they will appeal to 
all three types. 
The teacher must be enthusiastic about have games 
and enter into the spirit, or they will be complete fail- 


ures. 
about ten minutes, often not more than five. A game 
_ should be used as long as it is of real value to the child. 
After that, it should be discarded. 

- After the forty-five combinations taught in addition 
have been mastered the children should be able to add 
and subtract readily, for when the additive or Austrian 
method of subtraction is used, it is not necessary to 


teach the combinations in subtraction. 


The Austrian method, instead of reducing the minu- 
end, adds one to the subtrahend. This method is 
- quicker and more accurate than the borrowing method. 
Jt may be harder to explain. This, however, is less im- 
portant than the ability to quickly solve the problem. 
It also gives additional drill on the forty-five combina- 
tions which have been taught. 

When classes have been taught the borrowing meth- 
od it may be unwise to change, but this method has 
been used very successfully in many schools and is at 
least worthy of a tryout. 


WHAT WILL YOU HAVE TO SHOW? 
By John J. Pavao, Principal Holualoa School 


What will you have to show when the war is over 
and the soldiers come marching home with the banner 
of freedom and peace waving in the breeze? What 
will you have to say when they speak of the horrors 


of war and the sufferings of the battlefield; when they © 


grasp your hand and thank you for the comforts fur- 
nished them through the unity and co-operation of the 
American people? Will you have a Liberty Bond to 
show, a War Savings Stamp or Certificate, and a Red 
Cross button upon your breast, as proof that you stood 
by them in the great struggle across.the sea? 


There are thousands of placards and signs every 
where advertising the needs of the nation in this great 
war. I see them at the postoffice, the store, and all 
along the way. They cry to the passersby in words 
and tongues so loud and clear that one would think 
only the deaf and the blind could pass them by without 
giving one moment’s heed to their appeals. They speak 
of the nation’s needs—your needs, my needs and the 
needs of every soul in the land. They caution you 
“against the waste in the home and field that is a leak 
in the nation’s strength; and they warn you of the dan- 
ger of world famine in certain almost imdispensable 
commodities, soliciting your earnest support in the con- 
servation of them. They speak, too, of the horrors of 
war, of the mutilated, wounded and dying soldiers who 
are daily laying down their lives that you and yours 


may live in peace, happiness, and in freedom from the 


yoke of that gruesome thing, ‘“‘Kaiserism.’’ They 
speak, too of the need of the nation for funds to pro- 


vide our noble soldiers across the sea with the neces- 


- sary comforts of life, and munitions to enable them to 
erush that loathsome thing and deliver Abs, aor in 


The drills must be snappy and bhoet acting uate 


Back up your vows ve pledges of allen a. 


if the children fail to heed the eall of the 


i poles oa oe what, & could 


It aout seem that, every nook and cornel 
would hear it; that every loyal, loving, 
American and every alien resident 1 in whose 


financial and Bee! eae 


upon the wintite with which the country can 
full support into the field of battle in the shor 
of time and maintain that standard throughou 
This can only be done with the co-operation 
man, woman and child in the country, indus 
economically. Do not grumble! Do oe 
lead others to do theirs! . 


Teachers and employers of labor can w r 
by reminding those over whom they exere 
of the wheatless and meatless days, on the 
the ‘‘less’’ days. No true-blue Amerie 
ture to eat wheat or meat on the “less a 
presence of his associates if he is aware that 
the public are upon him. ap Once ore 
should forbid it. 


Why make a daily pledge of alloca 


conservation, funds and industrial - ‘support a 5 
preme moment? It is but a mockery at t his 


they fail to demonstrate that pledg 


Vv 
food pepalationa: and he should poss a 
dollar’s worth of Thrift Stamps: it is v 

reach of all to attain these ends. ce 


waving in tha breeze, ‘let us all 


md me Penton of two of the Sea 
= i must be acknowledged, however, 


enemy Padres from school instruction ee 
da. prompt check from more mature and sober 
onal opinion. 


, following statement from the Mannheim Ga- 
y be regarded as representative of the German 
in this matter: 


modern languages occupy a prominent posi- 
ur real schools and higher real schools. (Ober- 
en). No narrow minds will demand their cur- 
because of our unpleasant experience with the 
md the English. On the contrary, the knowl- 
these languages is absolutely necessary to us, 
y that of English. Ignorance of a foreign lan- 
of a foreign nation is not an element of 
a, but of weakness. Besides, Germany has no 
1 of isolating herself from the rest of the world 
he war i is over. She does not want to wage war 
_ She strives more than ever to penetrate 

Shae Neate The modern languages shen 


se to any hasty aes in Seine to the 
: A memorandum adopted age 


a cae to give any exact forecast of the 
jal relations of England and Germany after 


1g an adequate knowledge of German and all 
study of German in the widest sense should 
ee * ire dae of German has inevitably 


ained appreciable success. The more prac- 
[point which defends the study of foreign lan- 
and foreign conditions on the ground of eee 
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MODEL LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 

“MODEL LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC”’ is the title 
of a volume which has been issued by Miss M. Ida Zieg- 
ler and Miss Helen Gay Pratt, well-known members of 
the staff of the Honolulu Normal School. The purpose 
of the book is outlined in the introduction, as follows: 

‘““The lessons in this little book have been 
written to help the Normal School cadets in 
their teaching in the grades, both while they 
are in the school, and after they leave it. 

~“*The lessons have been graded according - 
to the requirements of the present course of 
study. Many lessons are suitable for use in 
more than one grade, and can easily be 

- adapted to other grades. 

““The lessons have been written little by lLit- 
le as time could be found in days full of regu- 
lar school work, and so are necessarily less 
logical and less connected than they would 
have been if they could have been written un- 
‘der more favorable circumstances. 

‘““We are far from thinking that the lessons 
are perfect, or that they constitute the only 
way of presenting the different topics, but we 
hope that they will be suggestive, and so prove 
helpful. 

‘‘We shall be glad to receive corrections and 
eriticisms.’’ 

The volumne contains one hundred and twenty-nine 
pages, and is well printed on good paper. It is sold at 
the price of $1.00, postage extra. Copies can be ob- 
tained from either Miss M. Ida Ziegler, 2065 Lanihuli 
Drive, Honolulu, or Miss Helen Pratt, 1428 Victoria 
Street, Honolulu. 


MAKE RETURN BOOKINGS BARLY 


In view of the fact that the difficulties in securing 
transportation to and from the mainland are constantly 
inereasing, teachers who intend spending their vacation 
on the mainland are strongly urged to employ every 
possible means to secure return passage so as to insure 
them of being at their posts when school opens or, still 
better, to spend their vacations in the Islands. 

In this connection, attention is called to Rule D, page 
23, of the Rules and Regulations, which says: 

‘‘No teacher’s name shall appear on the pay roll at 
the opening of the school year unless said teacher shall 
actually begin service at that time, nor shall any 
teacher receive any compensation in that school year 
until he or she has actually begun service.”’ 

In accordance with the terms of this rule, a teacher 
who is on duty on the date on which school opens re- 
ceives pay from September Ist, but a teacher who is 
late, even though it be only one day, is paid only from 
the date on which he or she actually begins service. 


Since the above was written, the. Department has 
been notified by steamship officials that it is probable 
that a number of the teachers who go to the mainland 
for their vacations will be unable to find aceommoda- 
tions for return passage. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Director C. O. Smith of the Summer School has 
added the following note to the Summer School regis- 
tration blanks: 

“‘No one will be registered for attendance at the 
Summer School until all questions on this paper have 
been answered clearly. A.space left blank or filled 
with a dash does not give the required information.’’ 

So many blanks incorrectly filled out, are returned 

that it is necessary to insist on more attention being 
given to them. 
It is also imperative that blanks be filed before the 
opening of the school session, as teachers must lose one 
or two days in getting started if they wait until the 
opening day to register. 


GARDEN SEEDS 


Vocational Instructor, Ken C. Bryan of Oahu has re- 
ceived a supply of new seeds from the Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Any schools on Oahu, 
which can make use of seeds, will please apply to Mr. 
Bryan. 

The seeds are in packages containing peas, lettuce, 
parsnips, squash and turnip seeds. Please state how 
many packages you can use. 


NOTICE TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Notice is hereby given that all private school pupils 
who are intending to take the Territorial eighth grade 
examinations in June should report the names and 
number of pupils who are to take the examinations and 
make arrangements as to the place where the examina- 
tions will be given. Individual notices will not be sent 
to private schools. 


GATHER CASTOR BEANS x 


A new opportunity for earning money is that of col- 
‘lecting castor beans. Mr. J. M. Westgate of the Fed- 
eral Experiment Station, Honolulu, will pay 5 cents a 
pound for the shelled beans and in lots of 4 pounds 
and under will furnish franks for postage. If there 
are larger quantities, they should be sent by freight. 
There is no deterioration and the beans may be held 
until a large bag is collected. 

Mr. Westgate requires, however, that the following 
conditions be observed: The beans gathered in each 
locality shall be kept separate, and a tag attached, 
telling where the beans were collected, what kind of 
soil they were grown in; that is, whether pe ok heavy 
or light soil. 

The value of the work to the Experiment Station is 
-_ to test the beans of different localities, in order to find 


% 


- bearing the great Seal of the United States 


site his number in Washington. \ 


out whether or not there is a difference in 
and which localities offer a field for pro 
beans commercially. Nike 

It is of value also to locate the places wh 
beans are now growing and to get an idea of 
tity of beans now available. ‘The schools wil 


also be able to make some money. | 
‘If the oil production proves to be Re ee 
price may be increased. ae 


CORRECTION 


outline of the Red Cross Society was prepared 
Rose Tam Yau of Pohukaina School. Through a 


give due credit for this outline. 


Hawaiian Division ap 
UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RES 
Headquarters with Chamber of Commer 


Honolulu, May 10, 
To the Principals and Teachers. vee 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Recognizing ther l 
patriotic service continuously being rendered 
schools of our country as well their effective rela 

to the youth of the land, the Federal officials of 
United States Boys’ Werane Reserve are evel e 
enlisting the co-operation of principals and 
We, therefore, respectfully urge your immedia 
tention to the subject of this general letter, whi 
are sending you through the courtesy of the Sup 
tendent of Public Instruction and the pull 3 
Review. Ss 


WHAT THE RESERVE re 


The United States Boys’ Working Revere : 3 
tered army of patriotic youths between the age 
teen and phase organized under eee 


consent of his parents, takes the Bt of servic 
ceives a certificate bearing the great Seal Bs 
States and an enrollment badge. s 
He can serve his country in three separate unit S 
the Reserve. If he goes into the AGRICULT! 
UNIT (in this Territory) he will work on a plantat 
ranch or garden, or in a camp maintained f 
pose, or, if, near his home, going out from ; 
day. After six weeks of satisfactory servic 
line he will receive the official bronze badge 


dividual number. His name will also b 


‘ning the war he enters the INDUSTRIAL UNIT and 
gains the Federal badge when he has served TEN 
WEEKS ea to enrollment. 


NIT and is awarded the badge on taking regular em- 
oa (That is, he will stay in school or ee 


a » had it not been for the Boys’ Working Reserve, or- 


egainzed one year ago to help fill up the gap. Thou- 
ands: of ae boys between the ages of sixteen and 


In spite of the achioen at 
= ae the ners with respect to the efficiency 


nd boys, farmers and the Cogerramnent were all amazed 
t the good results. This year—1918—half a million 
ys will be enlisted in the Reserve. Every State in 
Union has its State director and local organization. 
i propriations “by State Legislatures have been sah 
many cases. 

_ Mr. Hoover puts it in a word: “Every boy in active 
productive service in the United States will oppose a 
_ similar working boy in Germany. The United States 
Boys’ Working Reserve must be the DOMINANT OR- 
GANIZATION in the effort to mobilize the working 


ri 


boys of ‘the United States.”’ 
PLAN FOR HAWAII NEI 


The plan of organization for the mobilizing of our 
and boys into places of productive employment this 
‘summer vacation is as follows: 

National Director, W. E. Hall; Director Hawaiian Di- 
ion, Wallace R. Farrington; Territorial Executive 
eretary, Jay O. Warner. 

County Directors—Oahu, K. C. Bryan; Kauai, C. F. 
omis; Maui and Molokai, John Watt, Jr.; Hawaii, 
fona, J. H. Midkiff; Hilo and Hamakua, to#be ap- 
nted; Kohala, P. W. P. Bluett. 

n addition to these officials various deputies are to 
chosen by the directors at their discretion.. School 
als are everywhere asked to assist as enrollment 
in their respective schools and teachers are 
yy requested to co-operate by informing them-~ 
s about the Boys’ Working Reserve and enlisting 
terest of all older boys. 

“possible that a Junior Division will be started 
ae after the Reserve is well under way. Al- 
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wise signifying their interest ae intention of enlisting 
in the Reserve. 

. A territory-wide enrollment week is being planned 
after a brief intensive campaign of education and ad- 
vertising. A boys’ questionnaire is being distributed 
in order to ascertain the approximate number of boy 
laborers that will be available and where they are. 
Following this, enrollment cards will be issued to va- 
rious enrolling officers with further instructions. 

This is a form of patriotic service as.vital to the 
cause of liberty as any other, not only increasing the 
food supply, but reacting finely upon the nobler in- 
stincts of sturdy American boys just under draft age. 

Appreciating your co-operation, we are, ; 


Faithfully yours, 
WALLACE R. FARRINGTON, Director, 
JAY O. WARNER, Executive Secretary. 


RETAIL PRODUCE MARKET 
Issued, by Ken C. Bryan | 


HONOLULU PRICES © 
May 10, 1918 


For the use and convenience of the school and home 
gardeners of the Public Schools. 


OO © 


Beans, green, string —lb ok oe eo ce ha 0 hale 10 @¢ 
Beans, green wax, string—Ib... 2.0.6.0... cece 12i%e 
Beans, lima. pod—Ib. 6 iv..ces o, bals eyecare (ees 
Beans, Main, PCd— Alby ci. pees uk ow Soa aie es 15 ¢ 
Beans” CAG ten ii crass aks woe WL Ree eee 15 ¢ 
Beans small white-lpe ss s sieieal ae eae as 15 e 
Beets—bunch of four.............00 EOF hte Dd ¢ 
Carrots—-punch Of LOur. . wis Se wien: ee ae 5 ¢ 
Cabbages——1by ios eco. scale etinent OE ce da Worden D6 
Corn, sweéet—-dozen oe eka eo ol a eae ees 40 ¢ 
(rueum bers—-eaeh 65 oie Gis bey te eens 10 ¢ 
Green peppers, bell—Ib... eed ee cece 20 ¢ 
Green peppers, Chili—lb. ................ vie Vonaxe 1d. <¢ 
ROtALOCS a UP sbi Sule Wace Aca oe eck occ Bee AC eo Gute 
Potatoes, sweetie tuioad cy cee We ca Onl ee 3 

Peas, dry—lb. ....... MELA ace le Wh As erera ek Ore Bue es ulate 12 

Pr CE LD 2s oes ead) ala ca: eave supe Cece 4 

POMmat Ges 1 oe oo Bee wo de sleet ea) cate ee ere 16 ¢ 


WAR TIME H@AMINATIONS 


The following examinations have been prepared by 
Professor David Eugene Smith, of Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, and have a direct bearing on the 
Thrift Stamp campaign and the general subject of 
| UnTIE. fs ° 

Questions here printed are for the V, VI, VII, ad 
VIII Grades, and may be used as review and drill woRe 


~ by teachers where it does not conflict with the regular 


work of the Course of Study. . They are here published 
as a suggestion for those who wish to make use of them, 


10 


THRIFT IN GRADE V — 
HELPING OUR COUNTRY 


‘1. Ona Thrift Card each space for a Thrift Stamp 
is 15-16 of an inch high, and there are four spaces, one 
above another, in each ROM: How high is each 
column? 

Stich measures are approximate to the ontan: 
1-16 of aninch. Remember that after the war our 
Government pays you back more for your War 
Savings Stamps than you pay for them. 
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Hary le 1918, was 102, 326, 300, and if one-fo : 


2. Ona Thrift Card each space for a Thrift Stamp ~ 


is 1%g inches wide and there are two spaces, side by 
side, in each half of the card. How wide are the two 
spaces together? 


3. A Thrift Card is 7 inches wide and 7% inches 
high. How many square inches are there on each side 
of a Thrift Card? 

4. If you could buy one Thrift Stamp on Monday, 
two on Tuesday, four on Wednesday, eight on Thurs- 
day, and 16 on Friday, how many Thrift Stamps could 
you buy that week? 


5. In Example four, suppose that a man could buy 
thirty-two Thrift Stamps on Monday, and keep doub- 


ling as before, so that the numbers for that school week 


would be 382, 64, 128, 256, 512, how many Thrift cate 
could he oy that week? 


6. In our fight for a safe world our soldiers musi 
have good shelter tents. Our Government finds that 
it can buy 1,000 such tents for $2,967.80. When War 
Savings Stamps are selling for $4.18 each, how many 
must be sold in order to raise enough money to buy 
them ? 


Is your village or city helping work like this? 
7.. Our boys need warm overcoats next winter. 


When. War Savings Stamps are selling for $4.18 each, 
how many must be sold in order to raise money enough 
to buy $1,492.26 worth of such coats? 


Our Government can buy 100 coats for $1,492.26 


8. In the first seven months of the war, our Con- 
gress voted to spend $62,133,000 for aviation. 
to borrow the money for this purpose. Suppose each 
_ of our 100,000,000 people bought only three Thrift 
- Stamps at 25 cents each, would that furnish enough 
money? Find how much more or how much less would 
suffice. 2 14 

9. The total expenses of the United States Govern- 


ment from the time it was established down to 1917 was 
$26,300,000,000. In 1917 the Government, was com- 


pelled to raise, chiefly for the war, $19,000,000,000. * 


The amount raised in 1917 lacked how much of being as 
much as all the expenses of the Government down to 
a NOVGY 

10. The total income of all the railroads of the 
United States in 1916 was $3,662,057,141. If we spent 
_five times this amount in 1917 in preparing for war, 
- how much did we spend for this purpose in 1917?_ 


It had. 


‘Savings Stamp at $4.18, how much “a 


number buy War Savinse Stamps or 
how many persons buy these stamps? — 


ees 
2. If you have Soieera sixteen. Thi 


Stent 
3. We are not a very thrifty people. : 
savings bank deposits for every person liv in 
Zealand, is $129. If every man, woman an ch a 
our country should buy thirty War Savings S 
when the price is $4.18 each, how much woul ; 


Government receive rani the sale? 

Every little helps. 
but over $140,000,000 is a large sum.: fe 

d. By taking care of their clothes and shoe 
by avoiding waste, each pupil in a certain el. 
its family save $4.20, which was enough 1 to b 
Shales Stamp. There were ciepieae pupil 


shite and our Government pays S727. 32 fo ay 
100 soldiers—two shirts apiece. When War | 

Stamps are selling at $4.18 each, how m mn) 
must be sold to give our Government ¢ enou hi 
pe these shirts? 


many cents overt 
Find the largest number oe one 


9. Every soldier wears an identific 
the officers will know who he is in ea 
bullet. There is not a boy or girl wh 
earn as he? uey, to: a 


ao a “THRIFT IN GRADE VII. 
_ HELPING OUR COUNTRY 


. are sap a very thrifty people. Our savings 


e Gals of these Stamps? ~ 
sums grow from -small ones, 
of them. If you can buy only one 


if you have 
Thrift 


“Our boys at the front need plenty of warm 
olen ocks for the winter in the trenches. Our Gov- 
nays $3,009.60 for 10,000 pairs. How many 


A man works on a salary of $25 a week for 50 
1 Ee year. He uses 80% of his income for living 


“many Thrift Stamps does he buy? 

f you bought a War Savings Stamp on Janu- 
1918, it would have cost $4.12 and Our Govern- 
vill pay you $5 for it on January 1, 1923. How 
re do you receive than you would receive by 
$4.12 for 5 years at 4% simple interest? 


Oh etasticer: charges dealers at the rate 
r a woolen blanket, but sells such blankets 


in the trenches. 
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The bank charged him at the rate of 4%. How much 


interest did he pay the bank? 


If he gave a note for 60 days, the interest was prob- 
ably paid in advance and was ealled discount. 

10. Our soldiers need many thousand rifles. A 
rifle that ordinarily costs $32.50 can be bought by Our 
Government in quantities at a discount of 4%. Find 
the net cost; the smallest number of War Savings 
Stamps, bought at $4.20, that will pay for a rifle; and 
the amount that will be left over after using the money 
for buying the rifle. 


THRIFT IN GRADE VII 
HELPING OUR COUNTRY 


1. A boy paid $4.12 for a War Savings Stamp on 
January 1, 1918. The Government allows his 4 per 
cent interest on this amount compounded quarterly. 
The Government will pay $5 for the Stamp on January 
1, 1923. Show that the boy receives 4 per cent interest, © 
compounded quarterly, as stated. 

2. In the schools and colleges of the United States - 
there were 23,856,890 pupils in 1916. Suppose that 
such a number should each buy a War Savings Stamp 


~and pay $4.12 for it; how much would thus be lent to 


Our Government? 

3. A man bought 200 War Savings Stamps on Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, at $4.12 each. Our Government returns ~ 
the money to him on January 1, 1923, with 4 per cent 
interest compounded quarterly. How much more in- 
terest will he receive in this way than he would if he 
had invested the money at 4 per cent simple interest 
for the same period? 

4. Our boys need steel helmets in the trenches. 
Our Government pays $30,076 for 10,000 such helmets. 
A certain society made a drive last January to sell 


enough War Savings Stamps at $4.12 each to pay for 


these helmets. How many stamps did it need to sell to ~ 
furnish just this amount? ; 

5. Hach of our soldiers needs a poncho for wearing 
Our Government buys these at $3,553 
per thousand. How many War Savings Stamps, bought 
at $4.18 each, will it take to pay for 1,000 ponchos? 

6. Good shoes for our soldiers cost at retail $7.50 a 
pair, but our Government can buy them in large quan- 
tities at 20 per cent—15 per cent off this price. How 
much does our Government pay for each pair? How 
many War Savings Stamps at $4.18 each, will it take to 
pay for 10,000 pairs? 

Find the result to the number of stamps just 
_ larger in value than the sum needed. 

7. A girl bought some War Savings Stamps and 
received Certificate No. 10,120,742 on which to affix 
them. She was interested to see how much paper our 
Government used to print the 10,120,742 certificates. 
She found that her certificate measured 8 inches by 
11% inches. Find the number of square inches that all 
these certificates would cover, and then express the re- 
sult as square feet. 

8. In Example seven suppose that each of these 
Certificates was filled with War Savings Stamps, cost — 


¢ 


ing on an average $4.18 each ; how much would. our 
Government receive from the sale of these stamps? 
Remember that it takes twenty War Savings 
Stamps to fill the Certificate. 

9. Suppose that 70 per cent of the 25,857,000 pupils 
in all of the schools and colleges in the United States 
should buy one Thrift Stamp today, and 80 per cent 
should do the same next week, and 90 per cent the week 
following, how much money would they all save in 
this way? cs 

Think what it would mean to our Government to 
have the use of such a sum of money at this time, 
all from 25-cent savings. 

The number of pupils given in the example is 
approximately the number of 1916. 


INFORMATION ON WAR ACTIVITIES 


The following extracts are taken from a circular let- 
ter sent by Mr. Eugene Horner, Supervising Principal 
for East Hawaii, to his principals: 

‘The extra forms, on which to report progress in the 
Thrift Stamp campaign, are for your files, in case you 
wish to keep copies of your report. 

‘‘Instruet children, who are collecting magazines for 
soldiers, that recent issues are desired. Those of dates 
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May, 1918 


prior to January 1, 1918, will not be accepted. If you 


have means of sending the magazines to Hilo, the Red k 


Cross officers will see that they are forwarded. If you _ 


wish to forward them yourself, place one-cent stamps ~ 


on the cover pages and put them in the postoffice, — 

‘When your pupils have collected enough tin foil to 
inake shipping worth while, send it to the local Branch, . 
American Red Cross. 


of gingham or other ‘fast color’ cotton. Of these bed - 
spreads can be made, as the old-fashioned ‘erazy’ 
quilts were made. The dimensions of the finished 
spread should be 5 feet by 7 feet. The quilting or fin- 


ishing will be done by the Red Cross workers in Hilo. — 


Baby. comforters, 27 inches by 30 inches, can be made 
of flannelette in the same manner. ee 


‘‘Serap books and trench candles are not wanted, 
owing to lack of shipping space. | Vy ee 
“The making of PACKING BOXES, for shipping 
Red Cross supplies, is one of the Junior Red Cross ae- 
tivities. The specifications are as follows: 3 feet long 


x 2 feet wide x 2 feet high (outside measurements), — 


made of %%-inch boards, preferably tongued and 


grooved, securely nailed together, ends reinforced. “ih 
The stores near your school will probably give you 
boxes from which you can get material.’’ it ee 


BS RECREATION IN WAR TIME. 
Honolulu School children working for the Nation at Saturday play hour. 


i 
i 
' 


“Request your pupils to save and collect small pieces _ 


Posas an accepted and prominent institution in 
life of the school. The club is a Junior and Senior 
ys’ organization, aiming ‘to create and maintain an 
erest in good citizenship and government and to de- 
op. a healthy spirit of school activity and service. 


The Sdmission of new members is based upon the in- 
idual candidate’s scholarship, character, and the 
t he i is taking in school activities. Membership in 
e club, therefore, carries with it a recognized stand- 

. , and is an added incentive for high standards of 
; chool citizenship. 


] ne work which the organization has undertaken this 
ar has been remarkably successful. Two flags were 


vernment, the club’s fundamental enn 
en established in the school. The club adopted 
ions creating a conference of Honor Men, six in 
r. These Honor Men were accepted unanimously 
‘school and represent the combined authority of 
ident body and faculty. They have complete 
ie the Assembly Hall during and between study 
iods. In weekly conferences they take up problems 
5 rder, tardiness, attendance, ete., and marked im- 
rent has followed their installation. This is the 
ep in the plan of establishing. complete self-gov- 
t backed by a strong school opinion and the co- 
ion of the school authority. It strengthens, 
han weakens, the teacher’s position in the 


ey High School has long needed some degree 
life. The club has carried out this year a well 


inment__ and a musical program, all carefully 
ised. These social evenings are given on a striet 
ry basis. The last dance, attended by over two 
students and friends, cost seven dollars and 
ve cents. The boys ore their invitations 


_Wed., May 22nd.. 


‘social pro onsisti Fit d pe 
eee ore Ot EW O ances, a a May O9ths. 
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Question of comatitutionality excluded. The net pro- 


ceeds are to be used for Red Cross work. 


The organization has given the boys splendid train- 
ing in parliamentary procedure, committee work, bal- 
loting, and other phases of self-government and has 
fostered a spirit of group action so necessary to good 
citizenship in a great republic. 


PAUL A. MacCAUGHEY, 
Vice-Principal, McKinley High School. 


PROMINENT STORY TELLER AT THE LIBRARY 
OF HAWAII 


Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen, the best known story teller 
for children in the United States, has come to Honolulu 
under the auspices of the Library of Hawaii. 


During her stay here, Mrs. Thomsen will have charge 
of the story hour at the Library on certain days and 
will also give a series of lectures on story telling. The 
hours have been arranged so that Oahu teachers may | 


_ attend the lectures, and it is a great opportunity for 


them. 


The schedule for Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen is given be- 
low for the benefit of our teachers. All these lectures 
and story hours will be held at the Library of Hawaii, 
King street, Honolulu. 


Date 
Wed., May 8th..... 2:15-3 :15—Story Hour 


Fri., May 10th..... 2:15-8 :15—Story Hour 
Bris May Th oo coc. 4-5—Lecture No. 1 
Literature in child life 
4-5—Lecture No. 2 
Poetry 
4.5—Lecture No. 3 
Ancient and Modern Fairy Tales 
4-5—Lhecture No. 4 
Story telling—a folk art 
4-5 Lecture No, 5 
‘“Odyssey’’ 
4-5—Lecture No. 6 
Norse myths ~*~ — 


{ 2:15-3:15—Story Hour 


Fri., May 31st.... 4-5—Lecture No. 7 
‘‘Volsunga Saga’’ 


4-5—Lecture No. 8 
‘‘Robin Hood’’—the Ballads 


4-5—Lecture No. 9 
Realistic stories 


4.5—Lecture No. 10 
Symbolic stories 


Library 


Fri., May 24th...... 
Mon., May 27th.... 


Tues., May 28th.... 


Mon., June 8rd..... 
Tues., June 4th..... 


Wed., June 5th..... 


NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS! oS, 
As the schools are closing for the year on June 
28th, principals are hereby instructed to forward their = 
_ reports—Form. No. 2 and Form No. 9, FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE, 1918, on June 28, instead of on the 
25th, the usual date for sending in these reports. 


upon Pesne 


10m 3 


THE THRIFT STAMP CAMPAIGN The followshe blank Hae hoa ated 


The schools are taking a more and more active in- ing Principal Horner, and sent to the s 
terest in the campaign for selling and buying Thrift district. This report should help to keep 
Stamps. Many schools which had done little at the of Thrift Stamps before the schools an 

-end of the last term are now making good records, and greatly i in giving accurate information bout 
it is expected that the work will go on with increased done in the schools. 
interest and effectiveness. . Form No. 2. — 


REPORT ON THRIFT STAMP CAMPAIGN 


PRB UIOG: fort 2s i ae ical cae rae Sr oe ending. SANs ae ame coe os 


Number Value of | ‘Total Value ig 
School of Value of -War-Savings ree OD AE tee 
Pupils _ Thrift Stamps Stamps 


Totals ; pee 


® 


A GOOD RECORD FOR A SMALL SCHOOL 


3 
Pes 
one ty 
re esc 
43 Mae las 
Teacher in = a iS) op) 2) 
charge— 2p Ee Riek he eee 
o © ; 2 ne a 
epee ek! URS ge On ee ee 
g = oS a o wo o re ; 
Se ac es ay a eee oer! There will be no excuses accepted 
Seed Coe: eet , Fe ° . 
Be ey Gace fly pans i ete a Se 


Cases. Ait eee ie Se 


Miss K. Hookano I 53 23 .44 72-1800 17 10.39 88.39 


Miss G, Buchanan Il 25 17 68 75 18.75 7 29.01. 47.76 a eaters ie hh Roe 
3. N. Souza... 111 28 18 78 94 2350 18 7485 9805 ited to atten the summer school, yo 


Px Snct 
3 spond with the Department of Publi 
School ........... 101° 58 57 241 °° 60.25 42 173.95 284.20 re TEY Sepp hie ees hice. 


Thrift and War Savings Stamp Record 
: Puukolii School, April 25, 1918 


e Seer aa of the Hawaiian Chapter of the Amer- 
Red os has informed the Chapter School Com- 


Kitchen, Spring Term, 1918 
Miss Ruth re Teacher 


aediherst Beef with Corn Pudding. 
-Ragout of Mutton with Farina Balls. 
Haricot of Mutton with Rice. 

_ Beef Birds. Cornbread. 

Meat Pie (cornmeal crust). 

ugelle with Fruit. Buttered Sandwiches. 


- Honey Cookies. 
Apple Betty. 
— . Rice Pudding. 

Fruit Shorteake. - 

_ Spiced Oatmeal Cakes. 
- Seoteh Oat Crackers. | 
_ Fruit Shérbets. 

Tee Cream. 
Oatmeal Cookies. 
. Cornmeal Cookies. 
2. Creamed Salmon. Rice. . 
Potato Salad. Buttered Sandwiches. 
Fish Chowder. Crackers. 
Cornmeal and Meat. 
aleutta Rice. 
Escalloped Ege Plant. 
Bean Soup. Crackers. 
otted Hominy and Beef. 
Dried Peas with Rice and Tomatoes. 
. Egg Plant. Stew. 


hesitate to ask ‘for them. 


22, 
23. 
24. 
29. 
26. 
aT. 
28. 
20, 
30. 
ol, 
32. 
34. 
3D. 
36. 
oT. 


Ne 


ane obs of Beef. 

Sealloped Potatoes and Cheese. 
Cottage Pie (meat with mashed potatoes). 
Kidney Bean Stew. 

Hot Pot of Mutton and Barley. 
Choeelate. Cheese Sandwiches. 

Corn Chowder. Crackers. 

Spanish Beans. Buttered Sandwiches. 
Salmon Salad. Banana Bread. 

Beef Stew. Rice. 

Macaroni and Cheese. Tomato Sauce. 
Creamed Meat. Mashed Potatoes. 
Hamburg Balls. Rice. 

Oyster Stew. Crackers. 

Vegetable Salad. Cornmeal Crisps. 
Esealloped Dishes. 


These menus are prepared with special reference to 
food conservation. 


i We tae pedraster to every teacher in the Territo ry one of our 1918 catalogs. The information in this book 
intended for the teachers and pupils in School Garden work. 

If this book is of no interest to you, pass it to someone else who may be benefited by it. We call your 
ntion to pages 4 to 10, 18 to 22, 27, 37, 39, 46, 48 (prize offer), 62, 64, 73 and 79. If you need more catalogs 


cee o} Musser Seed Ee pany: 


to a competent and ready use of the dic- 
tionary andfixingthehabit ofconsult- 
ing it, is one of the main , 
duties that the school can | 
perform for a student:’ | 
says Dr. Suzzallo, Pres- 
ident of University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 4 
you sugéest that t 


WEBSTER’S | 
NEW 
INTERNATIONAL] 


Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Colored Plates. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page, 


characterized “A Stroke of Genius.”” Type matter 
is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


REGULAR and INDIA=PAPER Editions, 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. Illustrations, etc. Free to 
teachers, anew booklet entitled the ‘‘Dog-Day Club.” 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. Ae 


"iaining Childun a 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


€ 


_With Especial Reference. ta : 


ree 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 
every possible service®to its de-. 
positors. ¥ 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


the wonders in science and the are 
within 500 pages. They are brief without being 
lifeless. They have winnowed wheat © cae 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai 
Honolulu, Oahu 


TOOT QOTOTOTOTOT OTTO RODS 


The work of the school year 
will be much lessened if you use a Loose-leaf 
system. There's a loose-leaf arrangement for 
nearly all affairs of school life——both for teacher — 
and scholar. Let us show: you record and filing 
systems. 


Blank Books, Stationery, Filing Devices, Runa Cards, "Ticklers," Etc, : 


TANIY@NIYON ONION BVI ONIN OV IVAN ONL @NI@\iV@\l ON YaNIv@vs7aN! amo 7axt rrevivevtveXta WOun 


at pa 
SAW 
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Price, 


Members of the Junior Red Cross Auxiliary, Central Grammar School, Honolulu. Quality and Quantity are both 
emphasized by these workers. 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


The Commissioners of Public Instruction met at the 
office of the Department on Monday, May 27th, and 
Tuesday, May 28th, completing their business in a day 
and a half, thus setting a record for dispatch which has 
not been equaled during the annual meetings for a num- 
ber of years. 

Those present were Commissioners Mrs, Mary A. 
Richards, Mr. L. G. Blackman, Mr, Eric A. Knudsen, 
Mr. D. C. Lindsay, Mr. W. H. Smith, and Mrs. Eliza D. 
Maguire, and Superintendent H. W. Kinney. 

_ After a general statement by the Superintendent, rela- 
tive to the peculiar difficulties with which the Depart- 
- ment will have to contend during the coming year, owing 
mainly to the lack of steamship accommodations, the 
scarcity of teachers throughout the United States, and 
_ the probable inroads made on the teaching force by the 
draft, the specific business of the meeting was taken up. 


The school calender for 1918-19 was adopted as fol- 
lows: 


First term—September 16 to December 20, 14 weeks. 
Second term—January 6 to April 4, 13 weeks. 
Third term—April 14 to June 27, 11 weeks. 


A number of requests for leave of absence were taken 


up, but it was decided that none of the requests would be 


granted, owing to the peculiar difficulties with which 
the Department has to contend, because of the war and 
the conditions arising as a result thereof. 

Petitions from homesteaders in the neighborhood of 
Kapaa were taken up and it was decided to ask the Land 
Department to have set aside a suitable school lot while 
the tracts in that neighborhood are being surveyed, 

A petition from residents of Kianaule and Onomea 
asking that a new school be established in their lo- 
cality was referred to the Superintend to take up during 
his next visit to Hawaii. 
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Similar action was taken with Sead to a petition 
from residents of Puukapu, near Waimea, Hawaii. 

Action on the petition for an additional teacher at 
Kaunakakai, Molokai, was deferred to the next meeting 
of the Board. 

The following special committees were appointed on 
motion by Mrs. Richards and seconded by Mr. Smith: 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


W. C. Avery, Chairman Geo. S. Raymond 

Eugene Horner GO? Suiith 

Jas. C. Davis Bernice E. L. Hundley 
H. W. Kinney 


EXAMINATION BOARD 
H. W. Kinney, Chairman, Ida Macwonald 


ex-officio Jas. C. Davis 
Bertha Ben Taylor Geo, S. Raymond 
Eugene Horner W. Cr Avery 


COURSE OF STUDY 


H. W. Kinney, Chairman, Jas. C. Davis 

ex-officio Eugene Horner 
W. C. Avery Mrs. Nina L. D, Fraser 
Geo* S. Raymond 


The suggestions made for members of the Summer 
School staff were approved by the Commissioners. The 
list will be found elsewhere in this issue. 

Sample pages of the new primer, which is being 
published by the Department at the Normal School, 
were exhibited to the Commissioners. 

Mr. Avery submitted the results of his investigations 
in the matter of text books used in the several high 
schools and called attention to the difficulty in grading 
examination papers, because of the different text books 
used by each school. Mrs. Richards moved that Mr. 
Avery and Mr. Blackman be appointed a committee to 
look into and bring about in as short a time as pos- 
sible the unification of text books used in the four 
high schools, Seconded by Mr. Smith and carried. 


In the matter of teachers resigning before the ex- . 


piration of contracts, Mr. Blackman moved that the 
time as specified in the contracts, “30 days’ notice,” be 
changed to “a notice of 25 school days.” Seconded 
by Mr. Lindsay and carried. 

The Superintendent was instructed to exercise his 
discretion in refusing to allow leave of absence pay in 
cases where there is reason to believe that the teacher 
could know before-hand that he would be absent during 
the first three or four months of the school year. 

It was decided that teachers duly certificated, taking 
the place as substitutes of teachers in the elementary 
schools, shall be paid at the rate of $3.00 per day; of 
teachers in high and normal schools, at the rate of $4.00 
per day. Substitute teachers without recognized certifi- 
cates shall be paid not more than $2.00 a day. 

Mr. Knudsen moved that Mr. Kinney be given full 
power to employ persons to take the places of those 
who will be taken in the draft. Seconded by Mr. 
Lindsay and carried. . 


Miss Ann Z. Hisdley, 6 of ne Central 
staff, and Miss Alice A. McCord, of. the 
School, were retired with pensions. _ Et 

It was decided to divide the present distr 


ing of the schools ‘north of Lahaina and thos 
Hana district and on the islands of Lanai and | 
Mr, Wm. H. Meinecke, of the Normal Scho 
was appointed supervising: principal for thi 
As Mr. Meinecke has since been called i 
service, and as he will, therefore, probably b 
able for next year, the Department may be 
to postpone the creation of this district until 
portunity arises. ‘ 
The Island of Oahu will be divided into two d 
by the creation of a new district co 
schools outside of Honolulu proper. Ato 


new district. 

On Tuesday morning, several Commnissie 
companied by the Superintendent, Lae av = 
School for Detectives. or 


a plan for the providing of special incirletiage 
pils who are lacking in one particular subject. — ; 


the school to ie pad ae with the a oe 


the appointment of more such coach teachers 
lulu and in the larger school centers. 
It was reported that the trustees of the Leal 
wished to have a teacher appointed to instruct 
inmates of that institution. It was decided 
this request if it can be shown that there are su 
such pupils to warrant the appointment of 
there. if 


deal higher than was justified. These papers | ve | 
re- -marked by several competent teachers, an ith 


the first case in which this principal, fade en 
similar ee it was decided to tne 


Orta 


the coming sthool year. These were approv 
usual proviso that all sae ora have os 


be issued as soon as aeeane except wh 
adequacy of the examination results ( 


o cp. 
; 
E 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


I believe in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, whose just powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed; a democracy in a repub- 


a perfect Union, one and inseparable; established 
_ upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice 
_.and humanity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag, and to defend it against 


\ aoe ; 
all enemies. 


STORY OF THE AMERICAN’S CREED 


The idea of laying special emphasis upon the 
duties and obligations of citizenship in the form 
of a national creed originated with Henry S. 
Chapin. In 1916-1917 a contest, open to all Ameri- 
cans, was inaugurated in the press throughout the 
‘country to secure “the best summary of the poli- 
tical faith of America.” The contest was in- 
formally approved by the President of the United 
States. The artists and authors of the Vigilantes, 


societies supported it; the city of Baltimore, as 
panic birthplace of the Star-Spangled Banner, of- 
fered a prize of $1000, which was accepted, and 
_ the following committees were appointed: A com- 
mittee on manuscripts, consisting of Porter Emer- 


s make it appear best to withhold action until the 
“meeting of the commissioners; also excepting all 
s where teachers are to attend Summer School or 
Se smunations.. No teacher, who should have taken 


Fon. the motion of Mr. Knudsen, seconded by Mr. 
; the Superintendent was authorized to fill remain- 
e cancies, in consultation with the commissioners of 
- respective districts covered, and to send to the coast 
2 achers when need arises. 


especially, and representatives of other patriotic. 


tig: <e ae Nias) i Nee ia 
B . . 
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son Browne and representatives from leading 
American magazines, with headquarters in New 
York City; a committee on award, consisting of 
Matthew Page Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb, Hamlin 
Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian Street, Booth 
Tarkington and Charles Hanson Towne; and an 
advisory committee, consisting of Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Governors of States, United States Senators 
and other National and State officials. 

The winner of the contest and the author of the 
Creed selected proved to be William Tyler Page 
of Friendship Heights, Maryland, a descendant of 
President Tyler and also of Carter Braxton, one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
The Creed prepared by Mr. Page was recognized 
by all as not only brief and simple and in every. 
way suitable for educational purposes, but also 
remarkably comprehensive of that which is basic 
in American ideals, history and tradition, as ex- 
pressed by the founders of the Republic and its 
leading statesmen and writers. On April 3, 1918, 
in the presence of members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, THE AMERICAN 
CREED was formally accepted in the name of the 


‘United States Government by the Speaker of the 


House, and it was there read in public for the first 
time by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, who has officially commended it as “a 
Creed worthy to be learned and accepted as a 
guide to action by all Americans.” | : 


& 


Phe BULLETIN SCHOOL AND HOME GARDEN 
CONTEST 


The Star-Bulletin School and Home Garden Contest 
for 1918 has reached a successful close. The boys and 
the girls who have anxiously awaited for the announce- 
meent of prizes will.hear the results. The contest opened 
in January-and closed on May 3lst to the complete satis- 
faction of those who were in any way connected with it. 

Gardening has become a patriotic duty with us, and 
the Star-Bulletin arranged the contest to encourage our 
young people in their efforts. The wonderful results 
show that the object of the contest has been accom- 
plished, for, throughout the whole United States, there 
is no more earnest and loyal workers to be found than 
among our school and home gardeners. . 

At intervals, the gardens were visited by several 
judges, and, as the contest progressed, .it became in- 
creasingly difficult to decide which gardens were the 
best. The decision, which has finally been made, is as 
follows: 


‘ 


Z 


~ Kahuku takes first place, with Waianae a oe sec- 
ond, and Waialua comes third. Several other schools 
pressed Waianae and Waialua for the second and third 
prizes. Some schools were not heard from at all, where 
a fine showing would have been made without doubt, if 
land had been available for their use. We hope that, by 
the time the next contest is scheduled, some arrange- 
ments will have been made so that every school may 
have a garden. 

Systematic management by Mr. Perreida, coupled 
with the untiring diligence and perseverance of the 
children, captured the first prize for Kahuku. They 
cannot be too highly commended for their efforts, and 
are to be congratulated on their success in carrying off 
the first prize for the second time. 

The home gardens in all the schools have greatly in- 


creased in area, and their value to the children and 


parents of the community cannot be overestimated. The 
increase in the number and area of school and home 
gardens on Oahu is most encouraging, and the Star- 
Bulletin Garden Contest has certainly stimulated us in 
our efforts to “swat the kaiser.” 

Now, at the close of the school year, let us not for- 
get that the kaiser is still waging his war, and we must 
continue to wage ours during the summer months, and, 
at the opening of school in the fall, be prepared to hit 
him twice where we only hit him once this year. 

The list of prizes given in the Star-Bulletin Contest 
is as follows: 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


je ab 1 Gk BGs dpeatee ab aR aioe ea lst prizes 
NY Ade oat Se asian earn te 2nd prize 
SUIELT EN Abe aa aidea vel coor ae eat ay Araneae 7 3rd prize 
Werte Hole Gertie ote 8 er) 4th prize Te 
Peath City See ke bias ier SAR 5th prize 
Pili Wee ta oe ae Honorable Mention 
WY Atiiawaco ees Os aie Honorable Mention 


HOME GARDENS 


1, Joquin Domingos, Ka- 6. Kiyoshi Sonada, Ka- 


huku huku 
2. Geo. De Silva, Kahuku 7. John Rodrigues, Ka- 
3. August Landgraf, Ewa huku 
4. Sangee Maeda, Kane- 8. Hosae Shiratori, Ka- 
‘ohe huku 


Sal 


Louis Robello, Kahuku 9. George Leach, Nata 


AWARDS ON MAUI 
(Third District) 
HOME GARDENS 


First—Paia School. 

Second—Puunene School, 
Third—Hamakuapoko School. : 
Fourth—Haiku School. ; 


HOME GARDENS 


SED 2 First—Naoki Matsueda, Haiku School. 
_ Second—Masaru Teshima, Kihei School. 


Miner Fukuda, Puunene School. 
Sueo Sato, Haiku School. 
Virginia Texeira, Waihee School. 
Makaila Petro, Hamakuapoko School. 
(The third district is central Maui. 
schools. ) | ae 


AWARDS ON OAHU 


nf 
First—Kahuku School. 
Second—Waianae School. 
Third—Waialua School. 
Fourth—Waiahole School. 
Fifth—Perl City School. 


Honorable Mention ‘ 


Hauula School. 
Wahiawa School. 
Kkaneohe School, 
IEwa School. 
Manoa School. 


HOME GARDENS 
First—Joaquin Domingos, Kahuku. 
Second—George de Silva, Kahuku. 
Third—August Landgraf, Ewa. 
Fourth—Sangee Maeda, Kaneohe. 
Fifth—Louis Robello, Kahuku. 
Sixth—Kiyoshi Sunoda, Kahuku. — 
Seventh—John. Rodrigues, Kahuku. 
Eighth—Hosai Shiratori, Waiahole. 
Ninth—George Leach, Manoa. 


- 


SERVE: ITS AIM AND SPI 


Obviously the United States Boys’ Wo 
has but one aim; as the name implies it is 
up the ranks of jabor so alarmingly deplete 
to arms. It is for this reason that the movemé 


American army consumes each day Mee 
per man. The daily supply of food fo 
6,750,000 tons. This includes 810,000 ti 
requires sugar and Hawaii produces suga 


produce. Every section and state in he 
utes its share-of the soldier’s daily bill 
not necessary to consume space to enu 
arate items. But after we iad enor 


ae she can of the general supply that is in de- 
- Besides contributing sugar and pineapples, Ha- 
an mee as well by 1 increasing her own self support 


poye Working Reserve which need to be rine 


ism in a highly constructive form. (2) It ex- 
anual labor to a degree never before known since 
of such gigantic proportions requisitions all the 
al resources of a great nation. (3) It should 
lop habits of thrift for no boy is asked to work 
out pay and it is such pay as would have surpassed 
uthful dreams of his father before him. (4) 
ual labor, particularly in the open air, together with 
lar hours of physical exercise, meals and sleep, are 
onducive to vigorous health and is bound to harden 


promoting the plan has been loyal and encovu- 

. Among those employing boy labor some have 
unteered their sympathetic co-operation and special 
ideration for members of the Reserve. These are 
oO Dole and Mr. oo E. Fisher of the Hawai- 


Bhere are certain by-products in such a movement as 


Feed ’EM,.” 
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16? The question has come in already from many en- 
rolling centers. As fast as we can get word around we 
are replying, enroll the lads that are physically fit in the 
judgment of the enrolling officer. If the United States 
Government will not allow us to award the national 
badge of honor we will give a special one representing 
our Territory. 

During the summer it is the plan to keep in 
touch with the Boys’ Working Reserve, not more 
to see that they are keeping their contract with us, than 
to give them a cheer in their work. It may be wise in 
the largest centers to put on a Boys’ Working Reserve 
parade, as they have done in many places in the states, 
marching through the streets, singing the “Battle Cry of 
But whether there be public demonstra- 
tions, with banners and bands, or quiet, individual coun- 
sel between boy and enrolling officer, let no effort be 
spared to inculcate the aim and spirit of the Reserve 
among our young citizens of Hawaii nei and so respond 
to the President’s call: 


LHE PRESIDENT’S-CALL TO FARM 


Permit me to express my great appreciation of 
the work undertaken by the United States Boys’ 
Working Reserve. To give to the young men be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one the priv- 
ilege of spending their spare time in productive 
enterprise without interrupting their studies at 
school, while their older brothers are battling in the 
trenches and on the seas, must greatly increase the 
means of providing for the forces at the front and 
the maintenance of those whose services are needed 
here. It is a high privilege, no less than a patriotic 
duty, to help support the nation by devoted and in- 
telligent work in this great crisis. 

Let me express the hope that the young men of the 
country not now permanently employed may eagerly 
enter the Boys’ Working Reserve to fit themselves 
by training and study for good citizenship and pro- 
ductive service. In this way they can show them- 
selves worthy of patriotic fathers who have fought 
for democracy in the past, sustain their patriotic 
brothers who are fighting for it today, and command 
the affectionate pride of the brave mothers who are 
silently bearing the burdens at home. 


NOTICE TO PRINCIPALS! 

As the schools are closing for the year on June 
28th, principals are hereby instructed to forward their 
reports—Form. No. 2 and Form No. 9, FOR THE 
MONTH OF JUNE, 1918, on June 28, instead of on the 
25th, the usual date for sending in these reports. | 


JUNIOR RED CROSS AUXILIARIES 
ATTENTION! 


All Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries on Oahu _ having 
materials on hand which have been supplied by the 
Red Cross, are requested to return to the Red Cross be- 
fore the close of this term, all articles whether finished 
or unfinished. 


agai ax! ea ey ue . 
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AGE AND NATIONALITY OF HIGH SCHOOL “PUPILS te 


A say of the age and pasioneley groups of the Ter- 
ritorial high schools was made at the end of the second 
term of the present school year. 

There were thirteen pupils in the high schools under 
14 years of age and six pupils over 20 years of age, 


The largest age group was that of 17 years, which con- — 
“tained 180 pupils. The next in point of numbers were 


_ those of 15 years and 16 years, containing respectively, 

127 and 146 pupils. 

In the nationality divisions, we find that among Amer- 
ican pupils there were more girls than boys, the numbers 


*: DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
HAWAII ; 
os SUMMARY HIGH SCHOOLS 


NUMBER PUTS ey NATIONALITY AND AGE 


NUMBER PUPILS BY YEAR AND AGE he 


= Bese ee 

Nationality 5 o 5 8 S 

< Ns Dy sa a 

-p = < = 2 
Wa watian cy 000 i 1 Lia 3 6 
Part-Hawaiian ...... a 9 20 17 18 
POPUNIGT ICAI colo csi ek 3 20 Zo 18 18 
Paritish®....). salt Sages 1 1 3 5 3 
Stina ae ri: 1 3: 1 
PROT LUPIESE nes .ce. sO) + 6 7 orale 
PEpANOSE (hos 5 13 41 48 68 
CATES ea os ae 1 13 29 44 Se 
Porto “Ritane 2. git FeO soba Pra aA ge ort SA Sass 
Heubeates cuss acne ae or LPR ne 2 
ROD ARIAS UL eta -.nlecsacens On fea Va AN aes tee eee i 
PUSStatie eee pid RP oy Sg gees hia eae 

PaIpInO hat ceu cs ie os | Rapa era Sees oe 
Other Fereigners.. .... Oe es 1 Bai Bezee 

PbOLA WS ce eis jG Mince ae A27 146 180 

Pet ACAl ccc eos 13 DO ee 60 14 
Bt OR nae | CE, Sra 39 66 
Ord Vent aes 8. 2 Me EG 14 40 
AEE FS SOL eA yale COREL MIO MR Lae eben 1 12 
‘ples 18 EN, eA, Oe Sage 4P = Sr oe 1 2 
LORDS eek 13 61 127. 146 180 


FLAG EXERCISE—A Dialogue 


(Suggested by a teacher at Wahiawa School). 


These questions should be asked by one of the young- 
est pupils to one of the oldest, while others stand at rest, 
listening respectfully. The flag may be held in a ver- 


. tical plane. ‘It should be visible to all. 
* Small Child—What is this flag? 


being 45 boys and 54 girls, Agen th 
Woe boys and 31 girls ; of the Chinese 


average Bee was 17.6 votes 


The average age for the first. veanie 
The average age for the second year wa 
The average age for the third year wa 
The average age for the fourth ee was 


years is given below: 


For the term ending Mare , 


7 me . 
wn n n° n n 
al va va al a al 
4 ey UT ae ac aa ange omen 
1 1 1 a 
8 3 3 1 
i2 3 Z i 
2 I 1 
2 bee ae 
5 1 2) - 
a0 13 10 1 
31 a 4 | a Aes 
ee tae 
1 tbe 1 
1 1 


08 35 23 ges 


146 38ers 

23 he ae eae ee 
BOs Rh ong Cee aie 
BR Ze te 1 opm eae 
1 1 be eee 
OS 236557 2b. ee ae : ie 


E. Ch: seated States Oty North 
Land of the Free. 


i Ch A German Line Gas : 
land, tried to conquer - the alae 


ae ot ae 
So 


, 


June, 1918. 


Washington, our leader, conquered and our country be- 
came free—a great nation—the United States of North 
America. 

(At this point, the listening pupils may say “Hurrah!’’) 

S. Ch.—I hear of a great war now. What is it? 

-L. Ch.—Another German king—William Hohenzol- 
lern—sometimes called “The Kaiser,” is driving men 
toward slavery. He is trying to make the strong rule 
the weak, the rich rob the poor and has filled the earth 
with sorrow. We and twenty other nations, called the 
“Allies,” are fighting him. 

S. Ch—wWhere is this war? 

L. Ch.—Our soldiers are fighting for us in Europe, but 
all good Americans must help. 

S. Ch.—How may one become a good American? 


-L .Ch—Each one of us must first conquer himself, — 


We must learn to be honest, to work hard, to tell the 
truth, to be kind to all. 
S. Ch.—How can I help win this war? 

. L, Ch.—Each one of us children can save his money 
and raise food to help our government, can learn to re- 
spect authority and become true Americans» 

S. Ch.—Let us all salute our flag. 
Children stand at attention while flag is raised. All 
repeat: 
“T pledge allegiance to our flag and the principles and 
country for which it stands. I will strive to become a 
loyal, true American.” 
_ Some teacher announces a patriotic hymn. After hymn, 


A Group of Boy Knitters at Central 


Grammar School, Honolulu. 
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some one, or all in unison, repeat the invocation with 
bowed heads: 


“God bless our country and our flag.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
TERRITQRY OF HAWAII 


In order to economize in the expenses of the Depart- 
ment and also to teach the pupils to use, without waste, 
the materials furnished them, the following allowance of 
school supplies has been fixed by the Department. 

The Department does not furnish examination paper 
for examinations other than those sent out by the office. 
This pro rata is for one school year: 


White Crayon—13 boxes per 50 pupils. 
Colored Crayon—1l box per room, 
Pens—6 boxes per 50 pupils above 4th. 
Penholders—1 per pupils above 4th grade. 
Blackboard Hrasers—1l per 4 pupils. 
Ink—3 quarters per 50 pupils above 4th. 
Blotters (cut)—6 per pupil above 4th grade, 
Blotters (desk)—3 per room. 
News, 4x6—1 Pkg. per pupil 1st to 3rd (inclusive). 
News, 6x9—1 Pkg. per pupil 4th to 8th (inclusive). 
Drawing Paper—20 sheets per pupil above 4th. 
Chart Paper—3 sheets per room. 

White Examination Paper: 
School Letter Heads—15 sheets per pupil 5th grade. 
School Letter Heads—25 sheets per pupil 6th and 7th. 
School Letter Heads—45 sheets per pupil 8th grade. 
Rulers—1 per pupil per 1st.to 4th (inclusive). 
Paste—2 bottles to every three rooms. 
Plan Books—1 per teacher. 


Members of the Junior Red Cross. 
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WINNING THE WAR 


When will this war we won? To that question, often 
on our lips and always in our hearts, a distinguished 
Englishman has answered, “In 1935.” That means, of 
course, that after the tumult and the shouting die, after 
the sacrifies have been offered on the altar of Moloch, 
this war will really be won by the nations that emerge 
from the conflict with the best assets in men and women. 
And these men and women are the boys and girls now 
in our schools. 

Our country entered this world conflict with clean 
hands and a pure heart, if ever a nation so entered upon 
a war. The immediate task before us is to prevent the 
triumph by force of a type of government and a theory 
of life in which we do not believe. We are addressing 
ourselves loyally, unflinchingly, to this stupendous, all- 
engrossing task. We believe that it is of supreme impor- 
tance to the future of mankind that this task be well and 
thoroughly accomplished, that the result will be more 
than worth the staggering cost. 


In the background, nurturing the great reserves of 
humanity en which the future must be built, stand the 
schools, never so important, never so indispensable as 
now. The biggest of all conservation projects, the con- 
servation of our boys and girls, has, in the main, been 
turned over to the schools. The responsibility thus 
placed upon them would be appalling if it were not so 
tremendously inspiring. It challenges every man and 
women engaged in school work to higher endeavor ; it 
_ forces them to draw on hitherto unknown reservoirs of 

enthusiasm and of strength; it brightens ideals that had 
been dulled by routine and it sets up new ideals of sur- 
passing splendor. Never in the world’s history could a 
man or woman say with nobler pride, “I am a teacher.” 
C. H. THURBER. 
January, 1918. 4 


CONDUCT OF EXAMINATIONS 


A few suggestions in regard to the conduct of exami- 
nations may be helpful to some of our teachers. At 
times, teachers complain that it takes too long to put 
the questions on the board, especially when there is more 
than one grade in a room. 

It is, possible for the teacher to arrange the work so 
that all pupils may start within a few minutes after 
the questions are opened. In practically all exami- 
nations there are two questions which are optional. It 
is evident then that when a teacher has put three ques: 
tions on the board, the pupil must choose at least one 
of these for his examination paper. It would be best 
to put three questions from each set on first, rather than 


Another method i is to have a aie ai s 
man and who does neat and accurate boa 


pupil from one of the upper grades might : 
this purpose. The teacher, however, sho 
the questions on the board very carefully Py 
them with the original questions to make sur 
have been no errors or omissions. is. 


board. 

Wherever ingenuity is exercised, it is pos I 
fill all the requirements, and the pupils ee! h 
time to write the examinations, 


There seems to be a general misunderstan 
subject of literature and composition. Ma 


sition. The literature furnishes a fund oe 
which the composition work may be based. 


If the question asks that the pupil write a 
letter is supposed to have all the requirement: 
letter in for mand content. In the Eighth Grae 
pression of thoughts and ideas should be clea 
cise; the pupil should show that he is able 
creditable letter with all that that implies. 
expected that questions in literature and» 
will be answered mas a few words. 


is divided into two groups: Group A and Ha, 
a in Group A should be graded for their. 


It is gratifying to note the large num er rf 
expect to continue in advanced scho work 
To attend ‘McKinley Hight: ee 
To attend Territorial pea 
To attend private schools ......... 
To attend Summer School: 
To work 


nn ee ew nn ne en ene nee ene 


To take up nursing ...... 
To mainland ps 


~ 


Be June, 1918. 


THRIFT AND WAR SAVINGS STAMP CAMPAIGN 


SCHOOLS OF EAST HAWAII 
TO APRIL 30, 1918. 


Value of Average 
Thrift per i 
, School Enrollment and W.S.S. Pupil Rank 
OL SES esa a aes 298 $ 469.45 $1.58 1 
PAONOKAA 2... ee er 315 372.20 1.18 2 
WePeETAB EO WIC sscccss asec 130 124.50 .96 3 
een IC OU © Sacos=e. 20. 352<, 514 442.60 86 4 
MEIC LAU Seem oko ke ve cccan ne 286 223.45 .78 5 
PUBL ER MED NL) 2c). 52, <ccck ws. 177 130.30 74 6 
Keakealani ..............2..... 16 10.50 .66 a 
TETSU gaa a Se 191 111.50 58 8 
ons 01s A Sas a ees 76 39.40 52 9 
Pepeekeo ......................-- 248 105.00 42 10 
Laupahoehoe ................ 204 73.80 36 11 
POO MN Were 330 109.10 oo 12 
ere Chae se a oo ees 290 85.50 29 13 
PRMTIEGLO A Oe ess io 5:83 94 26.35 ai 14 
Mountain View ............ 205 61.15 725 15 
Poukcuinacle: 25.2. 140 30.65 22 16 
1 2a EN ab a Sa aa 115 22.35 a9 17 
“OAS LEY ES en 131 24.75 19 18 
PaO Mlae coeie scosc 32 5.00 16 19 
Waiakeauka .................. 95 12.25 53 20 
OME VDT EI ee pee ae 76 8.75 1% 21 
“1 EL TET ANE Se eee 85 8.50 10 22 
PemviteeTiee eo dn 97 6.90 07 23 
Happy Home ................. 36 1.75 05 24 
1S cv ES eRe na ae 205 7.50 04 25 
(5k), 2 Rae ee ea ea 77 2.25 03 26 
GIGI W ODO. 6.28.5 sce 21 50 .02 27 
Pestlenpea ta: es =f ss rAS errgegh eC ena saa Pee a Se Rea 
BAG A) se Sy Atta ea eect we gneaey tere Cau TS 
SAS 0) Se Re le ee OUR Pa E PRE SS eee bh 
RERLCTPAY [5 hang NOs ae oa Rt 4,614 $2,505.90 $0.54 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 


The annual session of the summer school will be held 
from July 8th to August 2nd, 1918, at the Territorial 
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Normal School, Honolulu. The examinations for teach- 
ers’ certificates will be held on the 5th, 6th and 7th of 
August, following the close of the summer school. 

All teachers should have their registration blanks filed 
with the Department before the opening of the school on 
July 8th. 

The school will be in charge of Director Cyril O. 
Smith and the following staff of teachers; 


Bie Clowes Slice ai Gace en eae Agriculture 
Witranr: McGhiskey 2.2: Sasen i. ak eee a Methods 
Miss Grace Snelling............ Si es Sapa EE Mathematics 
Miss: Dorothy stendély. zie eee English 
Ba pr Ot NWSE ss phccn ie nee epee History 
Miss: Blanche Mast rcs ace Domestic Science 
NMiss-Georgia: Wolien. cite ae eee Hygiene 
Pen jaMite MeO ie ee, Shop Work 


Miss Comar Any cnc i oo Wer pe ee Georgraphy 
Miss Aileen Morrison......Drawing and Story Work 


A LETTER TO PUPILS 
Dear Boys and Girls of America: 

As I write this letter I think of the millions of happy 
children in school and out, all over our broad land, and 1] 
wonder how many of you really know that you can help 
win the war. 

On every side you hear of war, war, 

The papers are full of it, your parents talk about it, 
everywhere are soldiers, do you really know what it 
means? Do you know that it means hunger and cold 
and disease and death? I do not mean death from 
shells but death from starvation. 

Never in all the world’s history have there been so 
many starving people. 


A Patrol of Boy Scouts, Puunene School. 
This school won Second Prize in the Star-Bulletin Garden Contest 1918. 
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It is very bad when strong men and women are hun- 
gry, though they are brave and wise and can under- 
stand why it is. But it is cruelly hard when little 
_ children, even little babies and tots like your own little 
sisters and brothers die because they have no food. 

In Poland, one of the countries which Germany has 
- captured, practically all the children under five years of 
age are dead. They have starved. Many children of 
France and Belgium never have enough to eat. So it 
is in all the countries where there is fighting. 

And we must think not only of the little children, but 
also of their brave fathers and brothers who are fighting 
to save their countries. We must think too of the poor 
mothers left at home working hard from morning till 
night in the fields, taking the places of the men who 
are fighting. They even drag the heavy plows because 
their horses and cattle have been killed. 

These brave men and women cannot fight and work 
unless they have food. 

You too, have brave soldier fathers, brothers, uncles, 
and cousins fighting in France. They must not be 
hungry. : 

But where is this food to come from? “~ 

Who has enough to divide? 

America. . ; 

This glorious country of ours must feed the world! 

Let us see why America must be the one country to 
do this. 

As we said, only women are left to plant and till the 
fields in England, France, and Italy. England is too 
small to raise enough food to feed the English people. 
The beautiful fields of France are torn by shot and 
shell. Great battles are taking place where in times 
of peace crops of grain were grown, France cannot 
feed herself. So it is with Italy. War has reduced her 
crops so that the people must have food from other 
‘countries. 

“What about Australia and South America! 2” you ask. 

“Can’t they send food to Europe?” 

Yes, if they had ships, perhaps. 

But it is a long, long way from Australia and the 
ships would never reach Europe because of the. sub- 
marines. It is also a long way from South America to 
Europe, and South America can help but little. 

So our country must feed the nations who fight our 
battles. 

But America cannot feed them unless every man, 
woman and child helps. 

We have sent tons and tons of grain across to these 
hungry peoples. Again and again our ships have car- 
ried wheat, meat, sugar and fats to feed the fighters. 
_ But we must send more, and still more, to win the 
war. 

“What do they need most? What « can be sent best 
and easiest?” you ask. 


Wheat, because wheat will keep longer than any he ; 


erain, it is easier to ship, and means bread for them. 
They can live without sugar, and we have plenty of 
meat for them, but we must send wheat. 


flours. 


Now you any adenine ates I tell you all thi 
Because we won’t have wheat to send re 
much as we are eating now. z 
-This means that unless we are willing £0) give 
nice white bread, our crisp toast, our pies and 
made of wheat, the little boys and girls, and t 
and women across the ocean will starve. 
Are you boys and girls of America willing to Si 


bit of bread? Sometimes they have no beds” 
to go, no homes. Even these have been destr 
There are many een breads which YOu 


But the best thing you can do is to eat poke 
There are millions of bushels of potatoes wh 
be eaten before the new crop comes in. — 
These are so good, too! e 
Bake them with their jackets on, eat them Ww 
of butter and salt. No bread and butter is. half : so goo 
Boil them, cream them, fry them. There ar 
of ways of eating them, and all are good ways. 
It will take brave, true hearts, boys and 
give up our bread and our toast. But you,are A 
cans, Americans must he brave. They ra alway 
brave. ; 
Will you have it said that little Karl in Germ 


no bread, says, “tt j is for France.” a 
The little English boy or girl when told he. 
no bread, says, ws Tt is for England. e . 


is for America.” You can say: 

“Tt is for Freedom. It is for Liberty. are i 
whole world. We will gladly give up anything 
Our hearts are as brave as German hearts. The 
as brave as English hearts, as brave as French t 
as brave as Belgian hearts, as brave as “Italia: 
We are glad to give up wheat.” 

Now, dear. boys and girls, I am not writin 


or the one who lives across Pts street. 1 

to you. 4 
If I could see you, I would point my fin 

at you, look you straight in the eye, and s 
‘Ee MEAN< YOU? es 
“Have you a brave heart?” ik 
“Can you eat potatoes and save wheat ” Rasa 


cakes made with bent 
“Are you brave enough to go home oh 
and tell her this?” : a Sa 


e-hearted American. 


he Bue caxtment of Public Instruc- 
é is now giving out the list of 
appointments as decided upon at the 

ting of the Commissioners of Pub- 
ic Instruction, which was held on 


“were made subject to the condition 
they are all tentative, and that 
contracts are to be issued until 
er the final grade examinations are 
, when contracts shall be issued 
as soon as possible, except in cases 
Ww here marked inadequacy of the ex- 
ination results or violations of the 
ules: make it appear best to withhold 
tion until the next meeting of the 

mmissioners; also excepting all 
cases where teachers are to attend 
mer school or take examinations. 


ite for transfers were granted, 
‘was impossible to arrange all of 
ese at present. The remaining re- 
ests, will however, be considered 
1enever suitable occasion occurs and 


be able to secure their transfers 
re school opens in September, as 


SCHOOL YEAR 1918-1919 
a une DEFECTIVES 


BE Allen Creevey. 
~ R. C. Bowman. 
: FF, A. Clowes. ¥ 


ou can look me straight in ihe eye and say “Yes” 

o all these, then everyone will know that you are a 

Your soldiers will be proud of 

, for they will know that you are a sotdier, too. 

the Food Administration will be proud of you, for 

t will know that a big army of boys and girls is going 
help win the war, by saving food. 

- Now just a few words about your mothers. 

Tf you are to be brave soldiers your mothers must 

Ip-you. They must learn to make breads from other 

gs then wheat. They must cook nice mealy potatoes. 


onday and Tuesday, May 27th and_ 
8 


S$ usual, all of these appointments _ 
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this: 


place of it. 


Be a brave little sol ers 
Don’t eat any wheat When you can get anything in 


11 


They must give you plenty of good sweet milk, and 
buttermilk. They must be wise and patient and kind, 
and remind little soldiers when they forget. 
For little boy and girl soldiers, like big fighting sol- 
diers, must have plenty of food to be good fighters. 
Now, dear boys and girls, I must end my letter with 


don’t be a slacker. 


AND DON’T WASTE ANYTHING, 


C. Shaw, Miss Ada S. Varney, Miss 
Ida Macdonald, Miss Helen Pratt, Mrs. 
Jane Otremba, Lester Hull, Miss Hed- 
wig S. Otremba, Miss Margaret F. 
Shaw, Miss Jessie L. Deems, Mrs. 
Jean Wyatt, Miss Lorita Purrier, Miss 
Leta Atkinson, Mrs. Pearl W. Weide- 
mann, Miss Leone Jopson, Miss Flor- 
ence Macaulay, Miss Lucile Roberts, 
Mrs. Bessie Stevens, Miss Olive M. 
Day, Miss Addie V. Baab, Miss Irene 
M. Grady, Miss Ethyl Burgan, Miss 
Edna Anderson, Miss Ellendar Mills, 
Miss Cora Keeler. 


Practice Department: Miss Frances 
H. Otremba, Miss Lorna H. Jarrett, 
Miss Ida Caro, Miss Gladys Rickard, 
Miss Charlotte B. Betts, Miss Olive K. 
Hamilton, Miss Madeleine Cummings- 
Smith, Miss Helyn Schimmelfennig, 
Miss Lola Shields, Miss Gladys Traut, 
Miss Grace Snelling, Miss Adele Mc- 
Cord, Miss Eva M. Farley, Miss Kath- 
erine Dukes, Mrs. Hva Trockmorton, 
Miss Frances McAllister, Miss Inez 
Durnford, Miss Pansy Knoll, Miss 
Georgie Wolfe, Miss Helen J. Lee. 


McKinley High: M. M. Scott, C. C. 
Weidemann (vice), Miss Clara C. Pear- 
son, Miss Ellinore Tasartez, Miss 
Clara L. Ziegler, Miss Letitia M. Mor- 
gan, Miss Jennie Charlesworth, Frank 
A, Cunning, Miss Sarah E. Mathews, 
Miss Katherine L. Woodford, G. E. 
Easton, W. W.. Brier, Maurice G. 
Greenly, Miss Helga Wikander, Miss 
Caroline Mitchell, Mrs. Selma Kinney, 
Miss Geraldine Burr, Mrs. H. J. Rob- 
erts, Miss Anna M. Bille, Miss Laura 
McCreary, Miss Margaret E. Swingle, 
Miss Rofena Lewis, Paul A. Mac- 
Caughey, Miss Margaret Knepper. 

Kauai High: William MéCluskey, 
Thomas McKibbon, Miss Ruth A. 
Wood, Miss Dorothy EH. Stendel, Miss 
Helen M. Cates. 


Maui High: W. S. Beeman, Miss 
Mary J Couch, Miss Blanche Mast, 
Miss Gladys Lemon, Miss Cecil Holli- 
day, Miss Vivien Gariser Private: 
Miss Anna Karrer. 

Hilo High: Prescott F. Jernegan, 
Miss Esther Pomeroy, Miss Mildred 
Patterson, Miss Kathryn Ashbrook, 
Miss Mary Barton, Miss Helen Fisher, 
Miss Alvard Webster, Miss H: J. Van 
H. Duker, Wesley C. Brown. 


Music Instructors: Miss Margaret 
M. Cooke, Miss Nancy Daniels. 


Appointments for 1918-1919 


Physical Training: Miss Nina J. 
Adams. 

Hawaiian: Mrs. Emma M. Nakuina. 

Palolo: Mrs. Ura Storm. 


Liliuokalani: T. H. Gibson, Miss 
Mineola Clough, Miss Mary Ferreira, 
Mrs. G. C. Hofgaard, Miss Clara M. 
Gurney, Mrs. Gladys A, Pearce, Mrs. 
Clothilde Vivas, Miss Katherine El- 
liott, Miss Cora A. Butler, Miss Ber- 
nice P. Cook, Miss Louise M. Copp, 
Michael M. Dusson, Mrs. Ruth RK. 
Black, Miss Gertie Macfie, Miss Willie 
K. Burgan, Mrs. Edith Longley, Migs 
Oy Cum Loo, Miss Lucy F~anks. 

Waikiki: Miss Blanche Martin, 
Mrs. Ellen Kenway, Mrs. Afung Denial, 
Mrs. Helena M, Perry, Mrs. Ella Gon- 
salves. 

Moiliili: Mrs. Jennie C. Bell, Mrs. 
Annabelle M. Boyd, Mrs. Mary T. 
Moore, Mrs. Alice T. Wong, Mrs. Mary 
Hee, Miss Beatrix Carter, Mrs. Mary 
Williams, Mrs. Emma Haustein, Miss 
Jennie Stewart, Miss Hitomi Sato, 
Miss Ruth Hoag, Miss Yukino Uno, 
Mrs. Lan Yin von Sue. 

Manoa: Mrs. Marie H. Brown, Miss 
Maud EH. Jordan, Miss Mabel Arm- 
strong, Miss Jean K. Angus, Miss Vic- 
toria Jordan, Miss Florence Deverill. 

Kaahumanu: Chas. W. Baldwin, Mrs. 


‘Katherine L. Winter, Mrs. Philomena 


Zerbe, Miss Isabel M. Weight, Miss 
Aileen H. Nott, Mrs. Ella S. Wong, Miss 
Eva V. Alana, Miss Marie GC. Luiz, 
Miss Hileen C. McCarthy, Mrs. Phoebe 
Amoy, Mrs. Hulda Bushnell, Mrs. Alice 
B. Correa, Miss Elsie Astleford, Miss 
Michie Tanaka, Mrs. Angella M. Mann, 
Miss Ilda Astleford, Miss Charlotte M. 
Cowan, Mrs. Marion Galusha; Miss Nel- 
lie W. Haynes, Mrs. Ella Young, 
George K. Kekauoha, Miss Myrtle 
Astleford, Manuel J. Andrade, Miss 
Aldine M. Tranquada, Miss Lillian Y. 
T. Moo, Mrs. Amanda Nelson, Miss 
Susan Chu, Miss Sylvia L. Safranek, 
Miss Mildred HE. Safranek. 

Pohukaina: Miss Myra Angus, Miss 
Rose Tam Yau, Mrs. Akiau Wong, 
Miss Agnes M. Creighton, Miss 
Mary Apo, Miss ‘May McGowan, 
Miss Carrie 1B Gomes, Mrs. 
Margaret Waldron, Miss Georgia de 
Fontes, Miss Evangeline G. Gomes, 
Miss Margaret Shaw, Mrs. Emma Mc- 
Wayne, Miss Mabel Goo, Miss Rose P. 
Gomes, Mrs. Viola Fuller, Miss Mabel 
Tyau, 
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Central Grammar: Mrs. Sophie 
Overend, Miss Isabel Kelley, Miss 
Grace Hilmer, Miss Olive Horner, 


Miss Josephine de Tuncq, Miss Alice 
ik: «Davis, Mrs. Frank <A. Cun- 
ning, Mrs. Lily Breault, Mrs. Lu- 
tie A. Wilkins, Miss Mabel Light- 
foot, Miss Edith H. Nichols, Miss Ber- 
nice Gustine, Mrs. Ethel Coulter, Mrs. 
Virginia EH. Bauman, Miss Annie Ah 
Sam, Miss Esther C. Padgett, Miss 
Bessie Amana, Miss Elizabeth Morri- 
son, Miss Gertrude McCorriston, Mrs. 
Elvira Willett, Miss Gertrude White- 
man, Mrs. Ellen Vickery, Miss Ethel 
F. Padgett, Miss Grace Ing, Mrs. Hdna 
Curtis-Halls, Miss Hrika Hagen, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ho, Mrs. Eva C. Correa, 
Mrs. Sada Matsuzawa, Mrs. Sophie 
Kemp, Miss Ruth S. H. Tseu, Louis 
Camara, Mrs. Jane A. McGowan. 
Pauoa: Mrs. Louise N. Lucas, Mrs. 
Daisy Hong, Miss Hiro Miyahara, Mrs. 
Ling Tai Dung, Mrs. Julia S. Cockett. 
Maemae: Mrs. Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Yun Tsin Kau-Ing, Mrs. Christine 
Fernie, Mrs. Woon Len Lo-Woo, Miss 
Marguerite K. Evans, Miss En Vui Ing. 
Royal: Cyril O. Smith, Miss Juliet 
Taner, Miss Mary Akeo, Mrs. Lydia 
Soares, Mrs. Alice Ai-Wong, Miss Mille 
Morris, Mrs. Helen R. Cummins, Miss 
Daisy Sheldon, Miss Mary Ah Ping, 
Miss Sadie McLain, Mrs. S. H, Doug- 
las, Miss Ada H. Lycett, Mrs. Maria 
Marcallino, 
Elizabeth L. Heen, Mrs. Annie Awana, 
Mrs. H. W. Fincke, Miss Bertha Kong, 
Miss Hisayo Hiroshima, Miss Emilie 
Dunn, Miss Mollie Cummings, Miss 
Juliet Kau, Clifton H. Yamamoto, Mrs. 
“Nellie Hiserman, Miss Margaret Dunn. 
Kauluweia: Mrs. Isabel L. Creigh- 
ton, Miss Hattie Ayau, Mrs. Mollie 
Yap, Mrs. Helen Bruns, Mrs. Helen 
White, Mrs. William Anahu, Mrs. 
Gloria M. Lewis, Miss Margaret Bran- 
co, Miss Esther Ing, Mrs. Anne F. 
Girard, Mrs. Lillian C. Bickford, Miss 
Rose N. T. Goo, Mrs. Rica A. Serrao, 
Miss Ruth K. L. Ing, Miss Shoo Tsin 
Kau, Miss Myrtle Beckler, Miss Julia 
Lee, Miss Constance E. Chang, Miss 
Kate McIntyre, Miss Thelma K. 
Murphy, Miss Helen von Arnswaldt, 
Miss Lily Chi, Mrs. Annie L. Smith, 
Miss Virginia Castanha, Miss Minnie 
Fukuda, Mrs. Rebecca Kinolau, Mrs. 
Carrie Cullen, Miss Florence McAllis- 
ter, Miss Annie Ai Ching, Miss Lil- 
lian Fennel, Miss Helen Anoholani, 
Miss Kathleen Len Lam, Kung Kai 
Chang. 


Pa Ola: Miss Mabel N. K. Ho. 
Kaiulani: Mrs. Nina L. D. Fraser, 
Miss Mary C. Lofqvist, Mrs. Sallie 
Hrickson, Mrs. Ida H. Knight, Mrs. 
Mary Loo, Mrs. Lani A. MacKenzie, 
Mrs. Rose Kong, Miss. Florence 
Lynch, Mrs. Romana Faria, Miss Tokie 
Miamoto, Mrs. Dieulinda Perry, Miss 
Aimee Mossman, Miss Elizabeth N. 
Ayau, Miss “Mabel Larsen, Mrs. Nora 
K. Markham, Miss Emma M. Franca, 
Miss Violet Perry, Miss Grace Chang, 
Miss Emma Goo, Mrs. Mabel K. King, 
Miss Alvina C. Ayau, Mrs. Emma Yee, 
Miss Isabel K. Born, Miss Fook Gin 
Yap, Miss Helen Goo, Miss Annie 
Amana, Miss Louise K. Bal, Miss 


Miss Mabel Ladd, Miss 
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Tsuruyo Morita, Mrs. Martha Moore, 
Miss Henrietta Smith, Miss Annie 
Hohu, Miss Alice Lee, William K. 


. Kekapa, Miss Lydia K. Kawainui, Miss ~ 


Emma K, Lewis, Miss Lucy Perry, 
Miss Elsie F. T. Pung. 

Kalihikai: John K. Kaaha, Mrs. A. 
H. Olney, Mrs. Helen McPherson, Miss 
Ruth Zane, Miss Nellie Amana, Miss 
Rose Tolbert, Miss Agnes Kimo, Mrs. 
N, M. Mundy, Mrs. Mary K. Achee 
Gomes, Mrs. Sarah Kaaha, Miss Vio- 
let Wong Wai. 

Kalihiwaena: Isaac M. Cox, Miss 
Olympia Soares, Miss Abbie Mahoe, 


Mrs. Mabel Mahikoa, Miss Esther 
Sousa, Mrs. Belena Helbush, Mrs. 
Helen K. Steward, Miss Lucile 


Aflague, Miss Elizabeth C. Clark, Miss 
Elma Mottaz, Miss Mary de Harne, 
Miss Irma Kong, Miss Madeliene 
Lopez, Miss Daza Barnes, Mrs. Con- 
stance E. Vivas, Manuel de Corte, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cullen, Miss Lillian Apple- 
by, Miss Nellie K. Moore, Miss Gladys 
Ludden. 

Kalihiuka: Mrs. Elizabeth Abraham- 
sen, 

Moanalua: Mrs. Clara M. Mokumaia. 

EWA DISTRICT ; 

Zachariah. McKeague, 
Miss Elva. A. 


Watertown: 
Miss Eliza L. Akeo, 
Winslow. 

Aiea: Miss Carrie Claypool, Miss 
Lillian Claypool, Miss Myrle Harvey, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bayless, Miss Vic- 
toria Woo, Miss Marie Holt, Miss 
Helen Goo, Miss Helen K. Boyd, Mrs. 
Rose Fuller, Mrs. Edna Keven, Miss 
Olu Matsumoto, Miss Hattie Pauole. 

Pearl City: Clyde E. Crawford, 
Miss Kealoha Hookano, Miss Mary S. 
Honan, Miss Frances Bindt, Miss An- 
na M. Kamau. 

Waipahu: Mrs. Alice Carter, Mrs. 
Tillie Makaena, Mrs. Jennie Kaihe- 
Tom, Mrs: Mary Anderson, Miss 
Lucey Raposa, Miss Emily MRaposa, 
Miss Dorothy Davids, Mrs. Anna E. 
P. Young, Miss M. Grace Wilson, Miss 
Pearl McLean, Miss Henrietta Freitas, 
Mrs. Katie Lono, Mrs. Jennie Schoen- 
berg, Clarence B. Dyson, Miss Therese 
Schlemmer, Miss Elizabeth Fuller. 

Ewa: H. S. Simpson, Miss Phoebe 
Shields, Miss Masae Tanaka, Miss 
Olive Siple, Miss Eleanor N. Y. Moo, 
Miss Helena Stephenson, Miss Evelyn 
Varley, Mrs. Alice Bowen, Miss Mary 
Elliott, Miss Norma Costa, Miss Mamie 
Harris, Miss Augusta Funkler, Miss 
Nell Bradley, Miss Madeline McMahon, 
Miss Gertrude Piutti. 

Waianae: Francis J. Nobriga, Mrs. 
Reba K. Nobriga, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Braun, Mrs. Ruth N. Wilson, Mrs. 
Leila Ontai, Miss Fannie K. Kahuhu. 

Wahiawa: Mrs. Grace A. Lang, 
Miss Cora J. Harrison, Miss Cala J. 
Harrison, Mrs. Hannah Chang-Ing, 
Miss Eva Fukuda, Miss Louise Light- 
foot. 

Leilehua: Chester Carlson, Miss 
Eula Mae Simmons, Mrs. Eliza Bur- 
roughs, Miss Bernice Jones. 


Mokuleia: Mrs. Mary A. Peterson, 
Miss Esther Achiu. _ E 
Kawailoa: Mrs. Emily Naukana, 


Miss Hmma S. K. Young. 
Miss Matilda Ah Quin, Miss Lily Lee, 


Cum Loo, Mrs. Maud §, K 


fred Robertson, Mrs. Ell. 


.Fhyllis Raab, Miss Deborah 


Miss Marita de Cowaie: 
C. Speckens, James L. Aw 


Yin Kyau Chung, Miss Id 
lau, Miss Fannie Ching, — 


Elizabeth McConnell, Miss Fei 
son, Miss Marie Anderson, M 
nie Howe, Mrs. Louise Ro 
Helen Colburn. : 

Kahuku: _ John AS Perre 


Miss Esther K, ‘Ing, Miss. pas 
ter, Miss Wilhelmina Janssen 


Hauula: Miss Maria 
Hattie _ Kama. 
Kaaawa: J. P. Looney, He 


Domingo, Miss Elizabeth English “ 


Waiahole: Miss Alice E. M 
Mrs.~ Louise Frain, — Mis H 
Schmidt. = 

Kaneohe: Philip Cooley, Abe 


cart, Mrs. Esta J. Butler, Mi 


GALLEY THREE 
Kailua: Akuni Ahau. - 
Waimanalo: 


Hanalei: Mrs. Viva A. Drive 
Gertrude ed a Miss Anna | 
Kilauea: 
lain, Mrs. Victoria M. Huddy 
Julia S. Akana, Miss Lily K. 
Miss Sophie Pacheco, Mrs. Ma 
White, Mrs. Gladys Robinson 
Koolau: Miss Marie Pache 
Anahola: Mrs. Carlotta L 
Carrie Pauole. 
Kapahi: Mrs. Ethel Amalu. 
Kapaa: . Mrs. Katherine~M, 
Miss Carrie Bettencourt, Miss 
Chong, Miss Edna Paar, Mrs. 
Rodrigues, Mrs. Louise P. S 
Mrs. Lucy Aki, Miss Amelia L. 
Miss Myra Wilmot, Miss Ma 
bard, Miss Albena M. Mladn 
Frigge, Miss Shigeno Kimur: 


Miss Daisy Ah Moy Hee. 
Hanamaulu:. 
water, Mrs. Dora a Ruts 
S. Mesick, Miss Mary K. A 
Louise Haslop, Miss Elizab 
Miss Myra Hee. 
Wailua: Miss Marie ‘Pa e& 
‘Lihue: Miss Charlott 
ford, Miss Lottie Jorda 
Kiyoichi, Miss Hannah K. § 
Mrs. Marie Drier, Mrs. — 
Wedemeyer, Mrs. Dora R. Al 
H Amalia Rutsch, Miss M 
Spring, Mrs. Ruth Clappe 
Fountain, Miss Elizabeth P € 
Pearl Horn, Miss Lotta no 
Esther M. Kaiwi, Miss E 
Huleia: David K, Luk 
Koloa: John Bush, Miss 
Vidinha, Mrs. Henry Blak 
Tashima, iirs. Minnie 
Lovell, Miss Josephine 
Katherine Graham. 
Kalaheo: Mrs. 
Miss Kau Far Loo. 


Eleele: .H-> Ho Bro 


all, Mrs. D. Lyons, Miss Edith 
, Miss Janet Hastie, Miss Fran- 
Pillar, Walter A. Carlson, Miss 
» Hastie, Miss Saito L. Saito. 
Miss Carrie A. Thomp- 
Mrs. Barbara E. Deverill, Mrs. 
iS" Browne, Louis Choo, Mrs. 
ao Mrs. Sadie Fieldgrove, 


s ‘Helen Myers. 


imea: Miss Etta E. Lee, Miss 


: Miss Esther Hofgaard, 
8, aeicy. Wright, Mrs. Gertrude H. 
; Brodie, Miss Esther Chong, Miss Wil- 
 helmina Mengler, Mrs. Nora Chang, 
ohn Y. Matsumura, Miss Meta 
engler, Mrs. Angela Gouveia, Mrs. 
Lillian Hardy, Miss Sadie R. Evans. 

_ Kekaha: Mrs. Clara A. MacGregor, 
ecora Fernandez, Miss Bertha 


Walter E. Mooney. 
4: Edward Kahale. © 
- MAUI COUNTY 

nokohau: Mrs. Catherine Cockett. 

ynokowai: Mrs. Rowena K. Hose, 

Elizabeth Kamai. 

-Puukolii: 
okano, Miss Gertrude Buchanan, 
ss Eva Saffery. 
camehameha Hi: B. O. Wist, Mrs. 

ist, Miss Annie P. Chung, Miss 

po, Miss Tsulan V. Choy, Mrs. 

-Mookini, Mrs. Mary A. Lee, Miss 
-N. T. Ho, Miss Lorny Amy, 
3. Lucy Furtado, Miss Mae E. 


Gus Webling, Mrs. Marie 
J. Patrick Cockett, Miss 


Miss Leilani Weight. . 
Miss Lida Crickard, Mrs. 


Kalino, Miss Ade V. Chuck. 

Spreckelsville: Mrs. Laura’ A. 
‘Sabey, Miss Maud EH. Cheda, Miss 
pectic. La Croix, Miss Isabel Miller, 


ie einer A. Brown, Miss 
de Seong, Mrs. J. B. Medeiros, 
‘lora B. Brown, Miss Afoon L. 
in, Miss Lucy Wilcox, Mrs. 
Buck, Miss Ella Teal, Miss 
r Hansen, Mrs. Sylvia M. Maples, 
oe ack Miss Lillian Arash 


oe ‘Villiers, Miss. Har- 


Joe N. Souza, Miss K. 


-H.° M. Wells, Miss Ruby 


Ethel Wrigley, Miss Mary Crutchfield, 
Miss Maria C. Rodrigues, Miss Lillian 
Whitford. 

Makawao: Frederick W. Hardy, A 
S. Medeiros, Miss En Kyau Yap, Miss 
Amelia Tam Yau, Manuel G. Anjo. 


Kealahou: J. Vincent, Miss Ellen 
Copp. . 
Keokea: D. Kapohakimohewa, Mrs. 


Julia Kapohakimohewa, Miss Ah Lung 
Lau, Miss K. Aoe Ah Sing. 

Ulupalakua: Miss Dollie A. Keike. 

Makena: R. L. Ogilvie. 

Hamakuapoko: Miss Mary E. Flem- 
ing, Mrs, Louise V. Boyum, Miss 
Helen Tilleman, Miss Dora Tilleman, 
Mrs. Cora D. Foster, Manuel Carvalho. 

Kaupakalua: Roy I. Ganfield Miss 
WoeBaly: 

Haiku: Herbert A. Wade, Mrs. Roby 
Blanchard, Miss Hazel Pestor, Mrs. 
Mary N. Wade, Miss Eva EF. Newman, 
Miss Rosabelle K. Coelho. 

Kuiaha: Mrs. Ellen B. O’Brien. 

Halehaku: Miss Rachael T. Kia- 
kona, Miss Christine Emmsley. 

Huelo: Miss Julia Mattson. 


Keanae: Miss Helen K. Awai, Miss 
Roslind Haia. 
-Kaeleku: Joseph Carvalho, Miss 


Marie V. Estrella. 

Hana: John J. Thennees, Mrs. Dor- 
othy Mitchell-Kahananui, Miss Hlsie 
Chalmers, Mrs. J, A. Medeiros. 


Hana: John J. Thennes, Mrs. Dor- 
beth Haia. 

Kipahutu: 
Julia Kapoi. ; 

Kaupo: Mrs. L. A. Marciel, Mrs. 
Mary C. Marques. 

Lanai: Miss Mary Kauhane. 

Kamalo: Mrs. Frank Foster. 

Kaluaaha: Miss Katie Cook, Mrs 
Amoy Duvauchelle. 

Waialua: Edward Kaupu. 

Halawa: David K. Kalaau. 

Pelekunu: Mrs. Hattie Kahele. 

Kalae: Miss Carrie L. Dunn. 

Kaunakakai: David Kaai. 

Kalaupapa: A. J. Kauhaihao, 


HAWAII COUNTY 

Union: Miss Josephine Deyo, Miss 
Lilinoe A. Hapai, Miss Harriet K. 
Hapai, Miss Mary Deyo, Miss Emily 
Ewaliko, Miss Emma F. Porter, Miss 
Clara Stone, Miss Louisa Hapai, Mrs. 
Fern McConley, Miss M. Louise Deyo, 
Miss Agnes Frendo, Mrs. Fidelia Lud- 
loff, Mrs. Annie Kai, Miss Elphie HE. 
Langevin, Miss Annie Napier, Miss 
Masao Kuraya, Mrs. Kalei Lyman, 
Mrs. Lizzie Watson, Miss Ida Todd, 
Mrs. Edna Forbes, Miss Juanita Mel- 
vin, Mrs. Maude O. Beers, Mrs. Alice 
Martin, Mrs. Kuulei Williams, Ernest 
N. Nakao, Miss Florence Campbell, 
Miss Kathryn Miller, Mrs. Annabelle 
Ruddle, Benj. F. Mello. 


Piopio: Mrs. F. M. Wakefield, Miss 
Ah Samang Leong, Miss Tamar Rein- 
bardt, Miss Matsuyo M. Sakuma, Miss 
Rita Canario, Miss Evelyn K. Pea. 

Waiakeakai: Miss Rebecca Bohnen- 
berg, Mrs. Mary F.. Saiki, Mrs. Jennie 
May, Miss Jean L, Papier, Miss Isabel 
M. Kennedy, Miss Masa Shirota, Mrs. 
Marion P. Morrill, Miss Tsuda Ham- 
ada, Mrs. Olivia K. Leit. 

Haaheo: Mrs. Lottie Overend, Miss 


Mrs. Ruth Gibbs, Mrs. 
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Elvira Borden, Mrs. Helen W. Shaw, 
Miss Ella Sohm. 

Waipio: S. M. Kaaekuahiwi, J. A. 
Auna. 

Kukuihaele: James C. Kamakaiwi, 
Miss Carrie Arthur, Miss Maggie 
Young, Mrs. Mary Kamakaiwi. 

Kapulena: Miss Hattie L. Saffery, 
Miss H. Kaleinani Saffery. 

Honokaa: Miss Louise van Wagen- 
en, John S. Texeira, Mrs. Gladys Dias, 
Mrs. Agnes K. Payne, Miss Jennie 
Fowlds, Miss Pauline Richmond, Miss 
Anna Soares, Thomas K. Nahiwa, Miss 
Jean E. Pritchard, Miss Susanne Wet- 
wig. 

Ahualoa: Joseph S. Vieira, Joseph 
R. Fontes, Joseph Cypriano. 

Paauhau: Joe FE. Crawford, Mrs. 
Gladys Crawford, Miss Edna Murray, 
Miss Mabel Minthorn, Miss Julia 
Pokini. 

Kaapahu: Frank S. Texeira, Miss 
Helen ~L. Soares, Miss Marion E. 
Soares. 

Paauilo: Mrs. Sarah A. Cliffe, Miss 
Lily Ching, Mr. Henry Keomalu, Miss 
Laura E. Anderson, Miss En Yen Wun, 
Miss Anna Chung. 

Ookala: Samuel Kawaiaea, Mrs. 
Samuel Kawaiaea, William Laeha, Jr. 

Laupahoehoe: Mrs. Maud Sisson, 
Mrs. Lucy K. Barringer, Jeremiah 
Maluo, Mrs. Esther Maluo. 

Kapehu: Abel Ah You, Miss Myrtice 
Leggett, Miss Mary E. Sunter. 


Ninole: Amos J. Ignacio, John K. 
Grace. j 
Hakalau: EH. §. Capellas, Mrs. E. 


S. Capellas, Mrs. Mary M. Machado, 
Mrs. Jessie Douglas, Miss Olivia Car- 
valho, Miss Virginia M. Crivello, Miss 
Edith Klatt, Henry Nalaielua. 


Honomu: John V. Marciel, Mrs. J. 
V. Marciel, Miss Helen Haton, Miss 
Helen B. Oliver, Miss Ruby J. Redfern, 
Miss Mary F. Andrade, Mrs. Virginia 
Pereira, Miss Christine Andrade. 

Pepeekeo: John H. Lodenkamper, 
Miss C. Elvira Carvalho, Mrs. Agnes 
K. Low, Miss Alice Leong, Miss Achiu 
Loo, Miss Flavia Dalton, Mrs. Nettie 
R. Harry. 


Papaikou: V. A. Carvalho, Miss 
Margaret Brown, Miss Tomi Nakatsu- 
kasa, Frank Ignacio, Mrs. Mahana 
Washburn, Miss Aileen Campbell, 
Miss Kathryn E. Beveridge, Miss 
Marion de Araujo, Miss Genevieve H. 
Carvalho, Miss Edith Adney, Miss 
Eliza L. Kamakawiwoole, William L. 
Serrao, Miss Annie de Araujo, Miss 
Mildred Wickersheim, Miss Winifred 
A. Erdman, Miss Vivie A. Hughes, 
Miss May H. Christian. 


Kaiwiki: Mrs. Jessie Silva, Mire as 
Walker. 

Kaumana: John Luiz, Mrs. Minnie 
Luiz, 


Waiakeauka: Christian Andrews, 
Miss Anita Andrews. 

Olaa: Mrs. Oma L. Duncan, Miss 
Lulu Keating, Miss Angeline Botelho, 
Mrs. Lucille Huckstein, Miss Bessie 
Briggs, Miss Ethel Thompson, Miss 
Bessie McCracken, Miss Roma Beach. 

Pahoa: Manuel 8B. Olival, Miss 
Julia Coelho, Miss Tone Murakami, 
Miss Harriet K. Mundon. 

Kapoho: Gabriel Ah Yo. 


Kauaea: William Kalaiwaa. 
Kalapana: Mrs. Annie Goo Sun. 
Kurtistown: Miss Mary K. Nailima, 

Mrs. Malanie M. McBride, Miss Frieda 

Werner, Miss Mary Coleman. 

Happy Home: Mrs. Hannah G. 
- Suyehbiro. — 

Mountain View: Miss E. Frances 
Mecredy, Mrs. Mary Goff, Mrs. Gladys 
Weatherbee, Miss Roselena M. Watt, 
Miss Leila Jamison, Miss Adeline 
Lowe. 

_ Glenwood: Miss Gertrude Orvis. 
Keakealani: Miss Lepha Smith. 
Kapapala: Mrs. Frances Widdi- 

field, Miss Kaui Kanakaole, Miss Ellen 

Bertelmann. 

Pahala: A. H. Yoder, Miss Chris- 
tine Dawson, Miss Helen Rowland, 
Mrs. Elvira Roll, Miss Emily Lewis. 


Hilea: Miss Zalida de la Nux, Miss - 


Emma Malakaua. 
Honuapo: Moses Malakaua. 


OFFICIAL SCHEDULE OF TERM on the examination papers sent out by the Depa t 
EXAMINATIONS 
THIRD TERM, 1917-1918 be allowed the full time allotted for the exami 


June 19, 1918 


(Grades. Vill, VItl “Grammar... 


June 20, 1918 


Grades I-III @o dua pna resent cs. 
Grades IV, V Wane nage a ois oo 
Grades VI-VIII Literature & Composition 9:00-11 :30- 


June 21, 1918 


Grades I-III Geography .........-.. 
Grades IV-VIII Geography ....:....... 
Grades I-VIII ney east a tal Wasa eine e 


June 24, 1918 


Grades I-III Hygiene & Sanitation... 9 
Grades IV-VIII Hygiene & Sanitation... 9: 


June 25, 1918 


Grades I-III Story Work ........ 
Grades IV-V _- History & Stories 
Crrades: Vie VENT Sc EMStory, tess 


June 26, 1918 


Grades I-III Arithmetic _...22...... 
Grades IV-VIII Arithmetic 2........... 


Principals will give assistants the proper examination 


questions each day at the time scheduled. j ff oquivalent to that of a.4s-rolame ee sreieoaaam 
Examination questions for grades one to four will be REGULAR and INDIA-<PAPER Editions 


on sheets arranged in proper order, so that a set May be WRITE for Specimen Pages. Hlistentions, etex Feasts 


cut off for each examination. 


All pupils ‘reported in Grade I are to be given the G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 


opportunity to try the examinations: Where first grade Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. — 


- questions may be answered ae iat it will be so Naat Ses ae — 


call your attention to pages 4 to 10, 18 to 22, 27, 37, 39, 46, 48 (prize offer), 62, 64, 13 and ‘ 
you need more catalogs do not hesitate to ask for them. 


Adggeler & Musser Seed Company, 
‘SIXTH AND ALAMEDA STS. 


aye ut cigs 9:00-11:30 for absolute necessity. 


BNL 9 :00-10 :00 


Suess 900-1030 “Yiaining G U 


sous uaa 12:30- 1:00 perform for a student:” 


Tawar: Miss Lily K. od Mies “6  Kalaea ae 


Naomi Kauhane, Miss Louise N. Mei- vo) Keauhou: 2 7 

necke, Miss Emily Kekaula. Katherine Robins. 
Milolii: Miss Lily Kekuewa. — Waikii: vobhn Limah a 
Papa: Miss Hrika Arneman. Kawaihae: Miss Dora A 
Alae: Miss Mabel Ahuna. Waimea: Mrs. Nora Akina 


Hookena: Thomas N. Haae, Mrs. ' Kihoi, Mrs. Hannah K. ‘Not 
Katie M. Kaai. Lucy E. Hartman. 

Honaunau: Lot K. Kauwe, . Mrs. Puuepa: Mrs. Lulu Silv 
Lydia Kekuewa. Honomakau: 


Napoopoo: B. L. Kamakau, Mrs. — \igs Emma Rodenhurst, Mr 
Sarah Kamakau. Ba: Brayton, Miss Lorraine Fow 

Konawaena: Samuel Toomey, Miss Matilda Silva, Miss Edith Hace! 
Alice K. Hoapili, Miss Palmyra Reis, Dorothy Ing, Mrs, Ella Peter} : 


Miss Alice Kaalulo, Miss Hilda Mabel N. Bevier. 

Wittrock, Miss Helen L. Brown. Anat M tat 
Holualoa: John J. Pavao, Miss. La- pe ae ca atsu ; 

kana Kamau, Miss Lani Akina, An- Mrs. Amy Richardson. 


tone S. Texeira, Miss Lucy A. Ai. Halawa: Mrs. Clara L. Tullo 
Kailua: Francis K, Akana, Miss Emily K. Campbell, Mrs. Mary) i 

Mary Aiu. David B. Lyman. ie 
Honokohau: Matthew H. Kane, Mrs. Makapala: Max F. Tomes M 


Catherine Komomua. mar Hussey, Miss Choy AYA 


In rooms having more than one grade all pupil : 


Oo 


to a competent and ready use of the di ic: 


9 :00-10 :00 tionary and fine as Beta of consult- : 
9 00 11 30) ing it, is one of the main Mi 
Caters) duties that the school can 


says Dr. Suzzallo, Pres- 
ident of University of 
Washington, Seattle. 


When questions arise do 


you suggest that 
sires 9 00-10 :30 WEBSTER’S 
Pennies 9 :00-11 :00 
st EE 9 :00-11 :30 beth ee, 
INTERNATIONAL Sas : 
ae eae 9-00-1030 Dictionary is a universal Gatetion Sneweceeae | 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2,700 Pages. 6,000 musiranaees 
Ui esa sghian ts 9 00-12 :00 Colored Plates. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. ahah 


12,600 Biographical Entries. ee) 
The only dictionary with the new divided pages | 


teachers, a new booklet entitled the ‘‘Dog-Day Cl ub.” i 


LOS ANGELES : 


OF hte gain ag ot Ma 
oa ae i Eo f . 


ie £ » ak « 
¥ 
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me Lf vacationing in Honolulu, stay at the 


Blaisdell Hote 


Its location on the Ewa side of Fort Street, half way between Hotel and Beretania streets, 
has everything to recommend it—for it is in town, yet away from the crowds. Handy for all 
shopping and business purposes, and also within reach, by car, taxi, or walking-tour of every- 
thing worth seeing or doing in Honolulu. Theatres, Y. M. C. A., churches, Y. W. C. A., boat 
houses, parks—all within easy reach of those who make their temporary home at The Blaisdell. 


Rooms with and without private bath. 


The Blaisdell Hotel is a modern concrete building—the newest, cleanest, coolest hotel in Hono- 
lulu. Every room is so built as to be sanitary in every respect. White enameled beds, with com- 
fortable springs and mattresses. Running water at the white-enameled set-bowl in every room. 
- Rooms cleaned by vacuum process, so that absolute cleanliness is assured. Good ventilation every- 
where. Wide and cool halls on each floor. Wide, cool lanais all around the rear sides of the hotel. 


room. 


va 


. (Every Room An Outside Room.) 
(It will be wisest to reserve YOUR room without delay.) 


Honolulu’s newest, cleanest, coolest, most central hotel 


Commodious lobby on first floor, with courteous clerk in charge day and night. Telephone in every 


Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 
proper saving during the period 
of activity. ~ 

Our SAVINGS BANK is at all 
times ready and willing to extend 
every possible service to its de- 
positors. 


Bishop & Co., 


Bankers 


In a remarkable way these authors have suc 
ceeded in bringing the story of the world fr 
the first purpling of the dawn of civilization 
the wonders in science and the industries t 
within 500 pages. They are brief without bei 
lifeless. They have winnowed wheat fr 
chaff, without soliciting your praises theref 
They have woven fact into fabric that is attrac- Se 

tive in itself. They have availed ae op 


5 “ 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai ; a 
—Journal of Education, Dec. 6 1 


Honolulu, Oahu 


LAWL: 


ty 


Ti 


VOCS. 


Ae 


The work of the hoor year 
will be much lessened if you use a Loose-leaf 
system. There's a loose-leaf arrangement for | 
nearly all affairs of school life—both for teacher 
and scholar. Let us show you record and fling 
systems. | 


A). 


LING 


UROTOTY 


UNOLNOL 


Ser 


LOO VON 


J 
<2 


OT 


In the Young Building -  - About the middle of the be 


TS 
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~ hawaii Educational Review 


“THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vol. V. No. 17. 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


mmissioners of Public Instruction met at the 

SEB Aice of the department on Tuesday, August 20th, the 
“meeting lasting throughout the day. The principal busi- 

fa ness was the making of additional appointments. 

_” A petition was received from residents of Kahaluu, 
ee for the erection of a school at that place. The 
Superintendent stated that steps had already been taken 
towards securing land for a school and that such a school 

_ would be established as soon as the necessary land had 
_ been secured. — 
_ Owing to the possibility of there being difficulty in 


SEPTEMBER, 


ting qnalified-teachers for principals of the smaller’ 


Price, 10c 


1918. 


A group of teachers attending the Territorial Summer School, Honolulu, 1918 


schools, it was moved by Mr, Blackman, seconded by 
Mr. Smith and carried unanimously, that, in cases of 
vacancies in the principalships of two room. schools, 
where teachers holding primary certificates are not avail- 
able, teachers not holding such certificates may be ap- 
pointed as acting principals. 


The report of the Examination Board on the results 
of the eighth grade examinations was read. It was 
found that in a number of cases the marks given by the 
teachers had been reduced considerably by the Examina- 
tion Board, and it was decided that a committee of three 
be appointed for each island, consisting of the Commis- 
sioner ,the Supervising Principal, and the principal of 
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the high or normal school, to take up the question of 
each pupil, where the examination marks disagreed. 

It was moved by Mr. Blackman, seconded by Mrs. 
Richards, and carried unanimously, “that the board en- 
dorse the findings of the Examination Board and request 
the Superintendent to notify each principal mentioned 
as to the report made on him or his assistants.” 

In this connection, the Examination Board made sev- 
- eral suggestions for the changing of the rules governing 
examinations, and these were supplemented by sugges- 
tions contained in a letter from several principals that 
daily work be counted in the marking of pupils. It was 
finally decided to adopt the following rule: 


RULE 22. The passing grade in Story, History, 
Arithmetic, Hygiene and Sanitation, and Geography 
shall be 75 per cent, which shall be determined by divid- 
ing the sum of the grade given by the teacher for daily 
work in recitation, preparation and written tests for the 


year, and the mark obtained in the June examination by 


two. 


In subjects related to the study of English (language, 
spelling, composition, grammar) the pupil must obtain 
a net mark of 75 per cent in each subject in the June 
examination, 

The grade given for‘ daily work by the teacher and 
the grade obtained in the examination must be reported 
separately to the Department. 


AN APPEAL TO THE SCHOOLS. 


The following letter has been sent to the Supervising 
Principals: 


Honolulu, T. H., Sept. 19, 1918. 
Dear Sir: ‘ 

The schools of Hawaii have been called upon by the 
American Red Cross organization in Washington to 
furnish their share of the property bags and scrap 
books, which are needed for the use of the forces now 
in France. The order was contained in the following 
wireless message from Washington to Superintendent 
H. W. Kinney: 

“Your allotment for Junior work, five thousand scrap 
books, must be shipped December fifteenth, fifteen 
thousand property bags by October fifteenth. Instruc- 
tions from Honolulu Chapter.” 

Tt will be noticed that 15,000. property bags must be 
finished by October 15th, giving only about three weeks 
in which fo get these ready. These are simply bags 
about a foot square and furnished with a draw string. 
They are used for the purpose of keeping together the 
small belongings of soldiers who are confined at the 
hospitals. Full directions for the making of these 
should be obtained from the proper Red Cross officials. 
These officials will also furnish the necessary material. 

At a meeting held at Red Cross headquarters, it was 
decided that the private schools are to furnish 3,000 
of these bags, while the public schools have undertaken 
to furnish 12,000. - 


ot i's 


en Pe) ee Sco 


September, 1918, 

’ The allotment has been made as follows: pee 
Hilo town -2i.2-2c5 ec ee 
East Hawaii, schools outside of Hilo sae 1,000 == 
West -Hawail 8: 2k a ee 2. DOO ae 
Matli’ one Bea 1.0004 
Kattal -s.222 530k ao. 4 OOO: 
Oaht-si cS eS aS ,000 


The Red Cross workers from whom information and 
material is to be obtained are as follows: 


LC NU eines abe ie Ai eee Mrs. Abe ee a ee 

ile oe ieee Miss Ivy Richardson, Hilo 

East Hawaii, Mrs. Robert Wallace, Kealakekua _ 
and Miss Jessie Richmond, Hawi 

Matui........Mrs. Digbee Sloggett, Hamakuapoko —_ 

Keattad i ae Mrs. Chas. Rice, Lihue 
The scrap books are described as follows: vis 

“Kipling started the work in England, and the sae: ; 
spread like wildfire. Hundreds of thousands of scrap-— 
books were filled by the ‘home-folks,’ and sent as tokens 
of affection to the soldiers and sailors at the front. 

“Military authorities are anxious to alleviate home- 
sick hours in camp and dreary days in the hospital. To 
save them from sheer mental and spiritual shipwreck, 
soldiers must be provided with something which will 
take their minds off the horrors of modern warfare. _ 

“Scrapbooks have done wonders for the men in — 
whiling away the time and making life more pleasant 
for them. Colored pictures, short stories, poems and 
jokes are eagerly seized upon by the soldiers. 

“Colored pictures are preferred to black and white, 
They must be attractive, cheerful and large enough to 
be seen easily. Comic cartoons and clippings with 
‘news’ from home are enjoyed. Poems of sentiment are — 
liked best by the soldiers, not war verse or anything | . 
‘blue.’ ; 

“Arrangement in all cases should be horizontal “so 
that it will not be necessary to turn the book in order ; 
to see. Above all, in selecting pictures and printed mat- — 
ter it should be remembered that these bogies are for j 
grown men and not children.” ‘fe 

At present the supply of blank scrapbooks is so Tigic. ey 
ited that it cannot be drawn upon by the schools, but. 
Mr. Castle has cabled to Washington for the number 


hoe : 
eee eee . 


thev will be distributed throughout the islands. 


The private schools will probably handle 1, 
the public schools 4,000 of these books. In /|_ 
time, it will be well to have the children, who are 
undertake this work, collect material which is to. be 
inserted in these books, in order that when the book 
arrive, little will remain to be done except the. pastir j 
in and arranging of the pictures and other material, 
which is to be inserted in the books. | | 

In distributing this work, no attempt should be ma 
to cover all the schools as, owing to the limited tin 
placed at the disposal of the workers, it will be Bi 
sary to concentrate effort as much as possible. ie | 
therefore, be best to allot. work, any ly 


ere: with the bag's, to ai the large schools. It is 

‘ important that no material be wasted and, for that 
reason, only the responsible pupils may be allowed to 
work on these bags. 

_ The work should be done on the school premises as 
far as it is possible, but responsible pupils may be given 
material to work upon in their homes. Each supervis- 
ing principal has been given a free hand as to the dis- 
‘tribution of his allotment in his own district, and he 

can use his discretion-in regard to the schools where the 
work is to be done, and the amount of work to be done 
in each school. Of course, those having several sewing 
machines should have the preference. 

In closing, it should be emphasized that promptness 

‘in finishing this work is very essential. The United 
States has been able to astonish the world, and even its 
-own inhabitants, by its wonderful ability to perform 
great tasks within periods of time, which a few months 

ago would have been thought to be utterly inadequate. 

Under these circumstances, Hawaii’s school children 
must, of course, not fail in the comparatively light task 
peach has been placed upon their shoulders. 


Yours very respectfully, 
| : HENRY W. KINNEY, 
ig . Chairman, Chapter School Committee. 


‘THE UNITED STATES BOYS’ WORKING RE- 
-- ~SERVE—HOW IT WORKS IN 
ie: HAWAII NEI 


_ To say that the Boys’ Working Reserve in Hawaii is 
5 success ould be a platitude. The general demand for 
‘the extension of the present vacation in order to allow 
the school children to help the pianters through with the 
crop is abundant testimony. “Not only did the “eligibles,” 
16 to 21 class, cheerfully enroll, but a couple of thousand 
younger brothers insisted on contributing their share of 
‘the labor needed by Uncle Sam to feed the Allies. Then 
the girls, bless them, they simply wouldn’t be left out 
either. They could sort pineapples and hoe weeds—so 
vhy not? 

For this reason it has been necessary to organize the 
awaii Junior Working Reserve to include the boys and 
girls who are not eligible to the U. S. Boys’ Working 
serve proper. They are not eligible because the De- 
1e1t of Labor Says $0, that’s all. Bye and bye they 
nvt-only be ‘ ‘eligibles,” but.they will be skilled 
cers and will occtipy ee as lunas because they 


ese e 175 are rae and a Siac ae of schools. While 

ot all of these were in a position to enroll boys for work 

| their respective localities, all responded courteously 

e Neat and many took hold wth enthusiasm. 
pos 


our division 100 per cent perfect—yet. 
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absolute accuracy, as the returns are not complete. Of 
the boys in school 2800 are reported in the enrollment 
file, all over 14 years of age. Of those regularly 
employed less than 100 are reported to date. The county 
directors report about 2000 boys and girls belonging to 
the Junior Division. 

Of more importance still is a careful checking up of 
those who have actually performed the required period 
of service and so merit a medal from Washington. It is 
necessary to know the name of the boy and the actual 
time he has worked before the badges can be delivered. 
Letters requesting the enrolling officers to check up their 
lists in this respect have been sent out with the hope 
that the information will be forwarded to headquarters 
as soon as possible. | 

The employers of labor from the Hawaiian Division 
of the U. S. Boys’ Working Reserve are giving it high 
praise. Plantation managers from all the islands report 
that the work done by the boys is of a highly efficient 
order and that the spirit of cheerful, energetic labor in 
the fields exhibited by them is quite remarkable. The 
boys themselves declare they have had a happy, profitable 
vacation. Many valuable lessons have been learned; 
strong, lasting friendships have been formed; parents 
are pleased and the objective of the Boys’ Working Re- 
serve thus far accomplished. 

Camp Baldwin, composed of 100 boys representing 
McKinley High, Iolani, Normal, Royal and Central 
Grammar schools, and located at Makaweli, Kauai, has 
been a successful experiment, proving the practicability 
of vacation camps on the plantation. To mobilize 100 
boys of various ages, nationalities and school groups, 
many of whom were never off the island of Oahu before; 
some of whom never really worked before and all of 
whom had a natural or inherited contempt for the cane 
fields ; to see these lads, in a strange environment, imme- 
diately stricken with an epidemic of influenza; then to go 
to hard work in the hot, dusty cane fields without physical 


preparation—and MAKE GOOD, is something to en- 


thuse the American heart. These boys planted 143 
acres of cane, preparing and irrigating the ground as 
well, besides other forms of work assigned. Of the 100 
boys 85 met all the requirements of the Reserve. Eighty 
of them stuck it out for eight weeks and many would 
have worked longer had it seemed wise to continue the 
camp. The final comment of the plantation manager 
concerning the camp was: “In every way it has been a 
success.” . 

The Boys Industrial School has worked as a unit with 
a new zest and a spirit which was “different” this sum- 
mer. The Korean and Moiliili schools went out as 
units to help Uncle Sam. From Kohala came glowing 
reports of the local organization of the members of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve, not only to work hard them- 
selves, but for the purpose of rounding up slackers wher- 
ever they are to be found and for the sale of war savings 
stamps. 


To be sure mistakes have been made. We cannot call 


We have still  * 
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to check up on individual efficiency throughout the terri- 
tory as already suggested. We have yet to award the 
badge to the deserving and to look out for the unworthy 
slacker. We have to hold the interest and support of the 
employer to the last ditch. Responsibility rests equally 
upon director, enrolling officer, employer and recruit, for 
this is a mutual enterprise. We have to look forward 
toward the next vacation period and plan to improve 
on our organization. Courses of study and training cen- 
ters are being introduced in the schools of the mainland 
to make intelligent producers next year. Perhaps Hawaii 
can follow suit if we can have training courses adapted 
to the conditions. 

Below we attach the statement of the Secretary of 
Labor and join in thanking the “educational forces” espe- 
cially that have helped to make the first season of the 
Boys’ Working Reserve a success in Hawaii: 

JAY O. WARNER. " 


THE SECRETARY OF LABOR’S STATEMENT 
CONCERNING THE UNITED STATES 
BOYS’ WORKING RESERVE 


The Department of Labor has reason to congratulate 
its field organization upon the achievement of the United 
States Boys’ Working Reserve, a branch of the employ- 
ment service that from small and experimental begin- 
nings, has already attained an importance claiming 
national attention. 

Under fortunate leadership in the various States, the 
movement has grown to proportions which, in view of its 
recent inception and early handicaps, I regard as truly 
remarkable. The necessity that the country avail itself 
of boy labor ona large scale is upon us. That this should 
be done according to an intelligent plan is essential to the 
fullest utilization of this labor, together with due con- 
sideration for the welfare of our young manhood. 

The boy power of the country can not be treated merely 
as productive mechanism. As a human element of the 
war machine it merits special consideration, and I am 
happy to see that it is receiving the thoughtful care of | 
minds well trained in the problems of the American boy. 

It is a delicate and responsible task to mobilize the vast 
productive forces latent in the youths of high school 
age, and at the same time to accommodate the workers 
to a new environment and surround them with physical 
and moral safeguards upon a standardized plan. I am 
gratified to say that this problem has been approached 
intelligently and conscientiously. The officials in con- 
trol of the policies of the United States Boys’ Working 
Reserve have the full vision of its possibilities and are 
making the most of them; and this with reference both 
to production and to boy-conservation. 

The facts and figures for 1918, not yet complete, are 
eloquent of what may be expected of this vital branch 
of the Employment Service in the coming crop year. 1 
look forward with confidence to a still more wonderful 
_-record by the United States Boys’ Working crreee ig in 
"1979. 
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Thanks of the Department of Labor are due to the rt 
governors of the States, the State Councils of Defense, 
the educational forces, and our agents in the field, for 
their unselfish devotion of time and effort to this im- 


portant work. oh 
W. B. WILSON. 


WAR GARDENS 


The gardening contest, conducted by the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin, was most successfully carried out during _ 
the past year. The results in every way were even : 
more satisfactory than those of 1916-17. a3 

The system of judging and the distribution of prizes . 
was especially satisfactory, and a great improvement 
over the previous year. The contest will be held again 
this year and all the pupils should plan to take part in 
it. It would be a good plan to adopt the slopes “For” 
Every Child a Garden.” 

The United States School Garden Army is an organi-- : 
zation conducted by the Bureau of Education. It is 
proposed to supply each gardener with a metal insignia | 
which is to be attached to the clothing. The Depart- — 
ment has on hand one hundred of these insignia anda _ 
full supply will be furnished by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. The posters are also ready for distribution. ; 

The followinig letter will explain the plan of the 
United States School Garden Army, and describe the 
insignia and posters which are to be distributed to the ~ 
various schools: . 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY, oe _ 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU = | 
OF EDUCATION: a 


The United States Schoel Garden Army insignia will 2 
be furnished to every enlisted garden soldier. They — 
may be late in arriving, but thy will come before the 
garden season closes. Enlist your soldiers, organize 
your companies, choose your officers, and proceed srithicd| 
the work of helping to win the war by increasing pan: 
production. : 

THE PIED PIPER, POSTERS 


“ 


States School Garden ‘Army.. Its effective disteibution | 
can be made only through the ane aed ri 
cipals, supervisors, and garden teachers. Tile gan 
army officers will be most helpful in this. As the g: a 
den army has equal recognition as a war measure wit / 
the Thrift Savings Stamps and Jr. Red Cross, it shoul . 
not be difficult to display this poster. 


SERVICE aye 


Army is the army insignia in blue on a field ie whi 


with z red border. This can be worked out pa the aa 2 


= 
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cost of printing. These may be had in two sizes: a large 
size 8x13 at $2.50 per thousand or 25c per hundred, and 
a small size 6x9 at $1.50 per thousand or 15c per hun- 
_ dred. Any enlisted garden soldier is entitled to the use 
of the flag. 

We believe the liberal use of the service flag will aid 
greatly in stimulating and sustaining interest in this 
national movement. The United States School Garden 
Army service flag should become as common a sight in 
_ the home windows of America as the Red Cross or 
: other emblems of war activities. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF GARDEN PRODUCE 


These are days when material results are sought. 
How much food has been produced by the United 
_ States School Garden Army will be asked by those in 
_ charge of national affairs. 


ee 


far greater than the material, the movement will bene- 
fit greatly by a strong showing of material results. Will 
not supervisors and garden teachers take the time and 
trouble to make general estimates of the value of food 
__ stuffs produced by school children working in home and 
school gardens and at the end of the season report the 
same to us? This need not‘take much time. The chil- 
' dren and parents will be interested and valuable lessons 
can be developed through a general accounting. 


CANNING AND DRYING 


Through the courtesy ofthe National War Garden 
Commission, we are mailing you herewith a copy of 
_ “Home Canning and Drying of Vegetables and Fruits” 
and ory and Neighborhood Canning and Dry- 
Ping.” 

_ These pamphlets will be valuable to the United 
- States School Garden Army in preserving a-part of the 
_ extra food it has brought into existence. 

Copies in quantity, free of cost, may be had by apply- 
ing to the United States School Garden Army, Bureau 
_ of Education or to the National War Garden Commis- 
q sion, Maryland Building, Washington, D. C. 

y ———$ 


Announcements for 1918-1919 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

(Meese alg sent to any of the schools of the Territory 
bon application. A library contains from 35-65 vol- 
‘umes which are loaned for three months. 


PICTURE COLLECTION 


_ The children’s department ‘of the Library has a col- 
lection of over 1,000 mounted pictures which are loaned 
4a to teachers for classroom use. Any reasonable number 
_ may be forwarded at one time and kept for one month. 


i _ LIBRARY INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


x ss LIBRARY OF HAWAII 
4 
x 


ch d ren’s librarian. It includes a lesson at the school 


Despite the fact that the educational results will be 
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for the first five grades and one at the Library of 
Hawaii for the three upper grades. Preference in this 
course is given to schools within walking distance of 
the Library. Applications from other schools will be 
filled as fast as possible. The care of books, the study 
of the makeup of the book, the use of the Library; in- 
cluding the use of the card catalog, reference books 
such as Dictionaries and Encyclopedias and Reader’s 
Guides to periodicals, are the subjects given to the dif- 
ferent grades. 
STORY HOUR 


A Story Hour is held in the Library every Thursday 
at 1:30. During the winter a Story Hour cycle for older 
boys and girls will be conducted. The subject of this 
cycle will be “The Odyssey.” 


SPECIAL BULLETIN 


“Literature for Children” is the title of a special Chil- 
dren’s Bulletin compiled by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen. It 
includes stories for story-telling ; poems; classified lists 
of stories; books for home reading arranged by grades; 
course of study of children’s literature for parents and 
teachers. The following list is copied from this bulletin: 


BOOKS FOR HOME READING ARRANGED BY 
GRADES 


FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 


Aesop—Fables; Bannerman—Little Black Sambo; 
Brooks—Picture books; Caldecott—Picture books; 
Crane—Picture books ; Free & Treadwell—Reading Lit- 
erature Series ( Primer and First Reader) ; Greenaway— 
Picture books ; Lansing—Rhymes and Stories ; Lefevre— 
Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen; Nida—Ab, the 
Cave Man; O’Shea—Six Nursery Classics; Perkins— 
Belgian Twins, Dutch Twins; Potter—Peter Rabbit; 
Rossetti—Poems for Children; Scudder—Book of Folk 
Stories; Smith—Farm Book; Smythe—Reynard the 
Fox; Stevenson—Child’s Garden of Verse. 


FOURTH GRADE 


Bay—Danish Folk and Fairy Tales; Carroll—Alice’s 
Adventures in 
Fairy Tales; Lang—Animal Story Books; Lear—Non- 
sense Books ; Long—Wilderness Ways ; Lorenzini—Pin- 
occhio; Macmanus—Donegal Fairy Tales; Pierson— 
Among the Meadow People; Swift—Gulliver’s Travels, 
ed. by Baldwin ; Thorne-Thomsen—Birch and the Star; 
East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon; Wiggin and 
Smith—Fairy Ring, Posy Ring; Williston—Japanese 
Fairy Tales. 


FIFTH GRADE 


Asbjornsen—Fairy Tales From the Far North; Chis- 
holm—Golden Staircase; Free & Treadwell—Hero 
Stories (Fifth Reader); Harris—Uncle Remus; Hul- 
bert—Forest Neighbors; Kingsley—Heroes; Kipling— 
Just So Stories; Johnson—Oak Tree Fairy Book; Sea- 
well—Little Jarvis; Scudder—Children’s Book; White 
—Magic Forest; Wiggin & Smith—Tales of Laughter ; 
Wilmot-Buxton—NorseHeroes. 
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SIXTH GRADE 


Arabian Nights; Bull—Frithj of Nansen; Burt— 
Poems Every Child Should Know; Forbes-Lindsay— 
Daniel Boone ; Hawkes—Shaggy-Coat ; Kipling—Jungle 
Book; Lagerlof—Adventures of Nils; Macdonald—aAt 
the Back of the North Wind; Muir—Stickeen, Robin 
Hood Stories; Seton—Lives of the Hunted; Spyri— 
Heidi; Stockton—Bee Man of Orne; Tappan—Old Bal- 
lads in Prose. 

SEVENTH GRADE 


Anderson—Fairy Tales; Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress ; 
Cervantes—Don Quixote; Duncan—Adventures of Bil- 
lie Topsail; Homer—Stories from the Iliad and Odys- 
sey; Inman—Wulnoth the Wanderer; Jewett—God’s 
Troubador; Morris—Sigurd the. Volsung, school ed.; 
Children’s Plutarch; Raspe—Baron Munchausen; Riis 
—Making of an American ; Seton—Biography of a Griz- 
zly; Wiggin & Smith—Golden Numbers; Wilmot-Bux- 
ton—Jeanne d’Arc. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Bennett—Master Skylark; Caldwell—Wolf of the 
Storm Leader; Chaucer Stories; Cooper—Last of the 
Mohicans ; Dickens—David Copperfield ; French—Lance 
of Kanana; King Arthur Stories; Kipling—Captains 
Courageous ; Masefield—Jim Davis ; Muir—My Boyhood 
and Youth; Parkman—Boys’. Parkman; Pyle—Men of 
Iron; Stevenson—Home Book of Verse; Stevenson— 
Treasure Island. 


_ SPECIAL REQUESTS 


It is the desire of the Library to cooperate with the 
schools in every possible way. All requests for special 
lists for reference or for home reading, books of plays 
for amateur performances, exercises for special days, and 
for any other needs that may arise, will receive prompt 
attention. 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND EDU- 
CATION 


Views of Our National Leaders Shown by 
Correspondence 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU | 


| OF EDUCATION 
Washington, August 6, 1918. 
Hon. Henry W. Kinney, 
| Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
' Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Dear Sir: 
| I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I am writing 
{to the Governor of your Territory, and am taking the 
‘liberty of asking that if you approve this policy, as I 
| -am sure you do, you speak to the Governor about the 
' matter and urge him to issue the proclamation. 
: Yours sincerely, 


P. P: CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU 
OF EDUCATION 


Washington, August 6, 1918. £ 
Hon. Lucius E. Pinkham, Sag 
Governor of Hawaii, : | 
Honolulu, Hawaii. : cot. 
Dear Sir: 
I am enclosing a copy of a letter from President Wil- 
son to Secretary Lane, calling attention to the import- 
ance of maintaining the schools of all kinds and grades ~ 
at their full efficiency, both as to work and attendance, 
during the war, and approving the plans of the Bureau — 
of Education for a nation-wide campaign for this pur- — 
pose; also a copy of a letter from Secretary Lane to — 
me, referring especially to higher education. I am so — 
sure that you appreciate fully the importance of this — 
matter and are in hearty sympathy with the policy of © 
the Federal Government in regard to it that I am ven-— 
turing to suggest that at the proper time, preferably — 
during the present month, you issue a proclamation, call- — 
ing on the people of your state to do everything possible 
for the maintenance and constant improvement of their — 
schools during the war, to the end that the welfare of — 
the country may be served and that no boy or girl may 
have less opportunity for education because of the v war. . 
Very sincerely, 
(Signed) P. P. CLAXTON, 
Commissioner. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON 


31 ye 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: 

I am pleased to know that despite the eal ber: 
dens imposed upon our people by the war they yee z 
maintained their school and other agencies of education — 
so nearly at their normal efficiency. That this should © 
be continued throughout the war and that, in so far as — 
the draft law will permit, there should be no falling off — 
in attendance in elementary schools, high schools or — 
colleges is a matter of the very greatest importance, — 
affecting both our strength in war and our national wel. 
fare and efficiency when the war is over. ‘So. long as - 
the war continues, there will be constant need of very — 
large numbers of men and women of the highest and — 
most thorough training for war service in many lines. — 
After the war there will be urgent need noti.only 39, _ 
trained leadership in all lines of industrial, commercial, 
social and civic life, but for a very high average of intel- | te: 
ligence and preparation on the part of all the people. et a 
would therefore urge that the people continue to give fe 
generous support to their schools of all grades and that. 
the schools adjust themselves as wisely as possible | tn 
the new conditions to the end that no boy or girl shall : 
have less opportunity for education because of the war — 
and that the Nation may be strengthened as it. can. only | ae 
be through the right education of all its people. ‘E [ap- 
prove most heartily your plans for making through elem 
Bureau of Education a comprehensive campaien, for the 


aie: 
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"support of the schools and for the maintenance of at- 
__ tendance upon them, and trust that you may have the 
__ cooperation in this work of the American Council of 
Education. 
7 


: Cordially and sincerely yours, 
oe WOODROW WILSON. 


- HON FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


TERRITORIAL FAIR 


The school exhibit at the Territorial Fair was an ex. 
ceedingly interesting and instructive display. It was 
especially helpful to teachers. The exhibit was carefully 
planned and was carried out through the general co- 
operation of the teachers, to whom great credit is due. 

The following communication has been sent to the 
Department by Mr. George H. Angus, chairman of the 
Fair Commission of Hawaii. 


Honolulu, T. H., July 12, 1918. 
: Mr. Henry W. Kinney, — 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Honolulu. 
~ Dear Mr. Kinney: 

The Fair Commission takes this means of expressing 
its gratitude to you for your valuable assistance in mak- 
ing this, Hawaii’s First Annual Territorial Fair, the 
success we have the privilege of claiming, which was 
f far greater than we had anticipated. 

_ Your generous support is most worthy of recognition. 
_ The enthusiasm with which the students were stimulated 
was most praiseworthy. The school exhibits in general 
_made a splendid showing and were certainly a credit to 
the department. The Normal School display was the 
result of many weeks’ hard work and careful prepara- 
tion. The exhibits in general showed great cleverness 
_and skill. . 
The public at large has expressed great surprise at 
the magnitude of the entire Fair, and recognizes that 
something has been accomplished which had been 
thought impossible. 
and I am sure we all have reason to believe that our 
_ efforts were well worth while. 
ia personally, desire to thank you for your efforts, 
iclewnefiaterially aided. in making the success of this 
Bis scraking possible. 
Most cordially yours, 
GEO. H. ANGUS, 
Be hisi trac Fair 2 of Hawaii. 


+ ee Yee 


CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


& 

e Board of Examiners at a meeting held on July 
3 5, 1918, recommended that the Department issue a gram- 
mar grade certificate to Miss Alice McCord, Hilo Union 
hool, on her California life diploma and in considera- 
* errtot her many years of faithful and loyal service in 
Re: ols of Hawaii. 


The results were very gratifying © 
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Grammar grade certificates were also recommended 
for Mr. H. M. Wells and Miss Mary Ruth Ferreira. 
These recommendations were made on college diplomas 
and satisfactory service to this Department. 

Certificates were also recommended for those who 
passed the teachers’ examinations. A complete list of 
recommendations by the Board of Examiners follows: 


FIRST AND SECOND PERMITS 


Miss Maggie A. Soon, Miss Sybil Carter, Miss Kath- 
ryn P. Miller, Miss Lucy Ai, Miss Dora Arthur, Louis 
Choo, Mrs. J. E. Crawford, Miss Carrie L. Dunn, Miss 
Mae Edith Dunn, Miss Emily K. Kekaula, Miss Edith 
M. Thatcher, David Luke, Mrs. Alice H. Wong. 


PRIMARY CERTIFICATES 


Mrs. Lucy Aki, Mrs. Elizabeth Abrehamsen, Mrs. 
Ella Ai, Miss Carrie Arthur, Miss Annie de Araujo, Miss 
Ethel Banham, Mrs. Elizabeth Bayless, Miss Gertrude 
Buchanan, Miss Genevieve E. Carvalho, Yin Kyau 
Chung, Miss Julia S. Cockett, Miss Marguerite Evans, 
Miss Marie Holt, Miss Naomi Kauhane, Mrs. Ethel K. 
Amalu, Miss Kaui Kanakaole, Mrs, Edna Keven, Miss 
Dollie A. Lee, Mrs. N. M. Mundy, Miss Helen G. Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Malanai McBride, Miss Violet Perry, Miss 
Jennie K. Stewart, Miss Violet Wong Wai, Gus H. Web- 
ling, Mrs. Kuulei Williams, Miss En Kyau Yap. 


GRAMMAR GRADE CERTIFICATES 


Miss Alice A. McCord, Miss Mary Ruth Ferreira, H. 
M. Wells. 


REFERENCES FOR NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


The following page references to the Brigham and 
McFarlane geographies, Books 1 and 2, correspond with 
the work outlined in the Redway and Hinman geogra- 


“phies and published in the Course of ead and supple- 


ments, 
The first book will be used in Grades IV and V, and 
the second book in Grades VI, VII and VIII. 
ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY 
Brigham & McFarlane, Ist and 2nd Books. 


GRADE IV 
First Book: Use as reference with outline in Course of 
Study. 
GRADE V 
First Book: 
PGC COTM ee a et Pages 71-81 
Shs ng PE Ss Ts Regs Se Se = Pages 81-89 
sb itt: €6r itt. A 228. Baws. the esas: Pages 165-177 
GRADE VI 
Second Book: 
PPPS MCE or st precast Pages 7-52 ;199-217 
Second term............ Pages 219-239; 261-273 


‘Ehird tetin. 2.4. Pages 275-333 ; Review 
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Hawati Educational Reuiew 


Published by the Department of Public Instruction. 
Office of publication, Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


Henry Walsworth Kinney, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Editor. 


GRADE VII 
Second Book: | 
PUrsc Lente eee Se Ne Pages 335-367 
SPOUT Terme see Se Pages 369-391 
Third term......Review and extend compari- 
sons. 
GRADE VIII 
Second Book: 
Bit SQaper tig oi 5,0 wae ne Pages 53-96 
SeOma tennis! ise eee Sia, Pages 97-197 
AUT ter ities evan Review year’s work. 


COURSE OF STUDY COMMITTEE 
There was no meeting of the Course of Study Com- 
mittee held during the present summer, as it seemed best 
to wait until the Federal School Survey has been com- 


Luncheon hour at Royal School, Honolulu—A large number of pupils 
covering the bare cost of food 


my 
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pleted before making any further changes i in the Course 
of Study. ae 
A revision of the Course of Study, especially ee ate 
a better classification of material and the elimination of 
supplements is intended. It is hoped, however, that _ 
after the survey.has been made this work may be taken 
up and the material put into a more permanent and com- 
prehensive form. . 


THE HAWAIIAN PRIMERS oe ae *, 


The work on the Hawaiian Primer, which is being 
done at the Normal School, was delayed on account of the 
work of the artists, who prepared the drawings, not — 
being completed. a i 

The cuts are now ready, however, and the work of 
printing will be taken up when school opens in Septem- 5 
ber. It is expected that the books will be ready for 5 
shipment within a couple of months. Baye oe 

The drawings are especially appropriate and mucho 
credit is due to Miss J. M. Frazier, who did ee ames 3 
all of the illustrating. The printing also is a credit to — 
the Normal School and to the able suprevision of Vice- 
Principal Roberts, who is in charge of the press 1 s work. Bos 


~ 


+ 
Pt 


is Served daily at a nominal. pri ce, 
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a It is the intention of the Department to face a limited 
3 number of these books in the public schools as soon as the 
3 edition i is completed. 


-_ 


; 
; . JUNIOR RED CROSS 
or 


The schools of the Territory made a fine record dur- 


_ ing the school year of 1917-18, and accomplished most 


valuable work in the various war activities, In many 
schools the Junior Red Cross organizations were per- 
_ fected and large scale production gotten under way. 
_ However, it was a new project and only carried out 
_ during part of the year. The organization was not care- 
_ fully planned and systematized until near the close of 
the third term. The year 1918-19 should start with 
more spirit and cooperation than would have seemed 
possible at any time in the past. We have the earnest 
purpose to help win the war, the experience gained 
from the past wear, the well formed organization, and 
_the competent direction of the American Red Cross. All 
. of these are important factors in making this a year of. 
3 wonderful achievement in our schools. 

_ In the very beginning days of the term, the teacher 
should plan for this national service, and should so aid 
and inspire her pupils that each one will feel that he has 
. an individual and extremely important duty to perform 
for his country. There will be greater and greater de- 
mands as theavar progresses and every individual under 
our glorious flag must plan right now to meet these in- 


a 
E 
= 
BS creasing responsibilities. 


| FIRST TERM : oa Sept. 16-Dec. 20, 14 weeks 
} SECOND TERM... Jan. 6-Apr. 14, 13 weeks 
een TERM J: gee Apr. 14-June 27, 11 weeks 


Ps 7 a 
NEW PRICE LIST OF BOOKS FOR 1918- 19. 


~ ee 
: Bee 


Golden. Treasury First Bier 
45c—Golden Treasury Second Reader. 
55c—Golden Treasury Third Reader. 

65e—Golden Treasury Fourth Reader. 

_ 45c—New Elementary. Arithmetic. 
. 75c—Wentworth and Smith Complete Bsithineti- 
80c—Essentials of Geography, No. 1. 
. ye —Essentials of Geography, No. 2. 
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65c—Perry and Price History, No. 2. 

55c—Kimball’s Grammar. 

$1.15—European Beginnings of American History. 

40c—Davison Health Lessons, Book No. 1. 

65c—Davison Health Lessons, Book No. 2. 

20c—-Champion Speller, Part No. 1. 

20c—Champion Speller, Part No. 2. 

65c—Krohn’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

20c—Hiawatha Part No. 1—Riverside—lst term. 

9c—Story~ of Franklin—Little Classic Series—2d 
Term. 

sc—American Naval Heroes—Little Classic Series— 
2d Term. 

20c—Rip Van Winkle—Riverside—3d Term. 


AMENDMENT AND ADDITION TO RULES AND 
REGULATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ADOPTED 

AUGUST 20, 1918. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE: 
amended.) Leave with full pay for the first seven calen- 
dar days and with half pay for the following days up 
to and not exceeding 60 calendar days MAY be granted 
in the case of illness confining the teacher to his or her 


O 


_$——— 
"Fuaining Children 

to a competent and ready use of the 
dictionary and fixing the habit of 
consulting it, is one of . 
the main duties tha 
the school can perform 
for a student:” says Dr 
Suzzallo, President o: 
University of Washing- | 
ton, Seattle. : 


When questions arise 
do you suggest that 


WEBSTER’S | 
NEW. 
INTERNATIONAL A 


Dictionary is a universal question answerer? 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 2700Pages. 6000 Hlustrations. 
Colored Plates. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 
12,009 Biographical Entries. 


Type mattér is equivalent to that of a 
-volume encyclopedia. 
REGULAR and INDIA-PAPER Editions. 


Also WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, Third Edition, 
A New Book. 1248 Pages. 1700 Iilustrations. . 


WRITE for Specimen Pages. FREE to teachers, a 
new booklet, ‘‘ Use of the Dictionary—Games 
with the Dictionary.” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


(Paragraph 1, Rule 10, 
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home and in any other cases of unavoidable absence. 
In such cases where the leave is for less than three 
days, it may be granted on the recommendation of the 
supervising principal. If such leave is for more than 
three days it may be granted upon the presentation of 
a certificate from a duly licensed physician. 

GENERAL RULES: (11) Book agents and other 
vendors shall not be allowed on the school premises 
during school hours. 


(Signed) HENRY W. KINNEY, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


Approved this 9th day of September, 1918. 
(Signed) C. J. McCARTHY, 
Governor of Hawaii. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Principals and teachers are hereby notified that when 
the Department wishes to recommend to their attention 
and consideration any book or other publication, such 
recommendation will be made in writing and signed by 
the Superintendent, and not otherwise. 


Washington, August 29, 1918. 
STATEMENT 


To: Superintendents and Principals of Schools. 

From: The Committee on Education and Special 
Training (General Staff). 

In this period of general unrest on the part of young 
boys due to the lowering of the age limits of the draft, 
the Committee on Education and Special Training wishes 
to emphasize most strongly the desire of the War Depart- 
ment that all boys who are liable to be affected by the 
change, whether above or below the age of 18, should 
continue their work in school and college until actually 
called to the colors. 


The problem of the military training of these boys 


List of Appointments for the School Year 1918-1919" 


Ruth C. Shaw, Miss Ada S. Varney, {( 
Miss Ida Macdonald, Miss Helen Pratt, — 
Mrs. James Otremba, Fordyce Grin- } 
nell Jr. (Special teacher), Miss Hed- | 
wig S. Otremba, Miss Margaret JA 


The list-of appointments for 1918-19 Kauai: 
is not complete, as a number of the Maui: 
teachers have not yet reached the aii 


Islands. 
In the next number of the Review, 
the additional names will be pub- 


lished. Oahu: 
SCHOOL FOR DEFECTIVES Mossman. 
Miss Gertrude A. Mason, Miss Sara Kauai: 
McBride, Miss Eva J. Smythe, Miss Maui: 
Frances E, Johnson, Miss Margaret Hawaii: 
Collins. 


Eugene Horner. 
VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTORS 


Oahu: Ken C. Bryan, Mrs. Jane M. 
Otremba. 


’ Normal School: 
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HH. Allen Creevey. 
R. C. Bowman. 
Lester Hull. 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
Jas, C. Davis, Miss Margaret 


Miss Bernice Hundley. 
H. M. Wells (acting). 
Miss Bertha Ben sae 


Edgar Wood, Har- 
lan Roberts (Vice- Principal); Miss M, 
Ida Zeigler, Mrs. Lilla G. Marshall, Miss 


epee 1918, 


is a vital one and is being given careful consideration 
by this Committee. 


But pending the adoption of such a 


plan, you are most earnestly urged to use your influence . 


to prevent the premature and unnecessary interruption 
of school and college studies. A boy serves his pouty 
best by endeavoring to improve his physical, technical — 
and general fitness while waiting for the call to duty. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND SPECIAL 
TRAINING, = a 


By ROBERT I. REES, e, 
Colonel General Staff Corps, U.S. A., Chairman. _ 


—————e 


Grocery Specialties } 


Fresh Vegetable Seeds 
Fresh Flower Seeds 
Pink Lady Chocolates 
Ethel Barrymore Chocolates 
S. & W. Canned Goods 
Carnation Milk 


| 


aa 


Henry May & Co., Lid. 


OR AT ALL 


‘ 


at 


FIRST CLASS STORES 


TRADE MARK 


ts 


ST I | 


eel al atelier! 


| = 


Shaw, Miss Jessie L. Deems, Mrs. 


Zoe Harris, Miss Ollieraye Cortelyou, - 


sie Stevens, Miss Olive M. Day, Miss 


Miss Ellendar Wills, Miss ‘2 
Keeler. a : a 
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Jean Wyatt, Miss Lorita Purrier, Miss \ 


‘ 
/ = 


Miss Leone Jopson, Miss — Florence — way 
Macaulay, Miss Alta ‘Arnold, Mrs. Bes- 


\ 


Olive tems Miss Lorna Amy, Miss 


Be ee a ae 
ae, I 
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September, 1918. 

4 _ Practice Department: Miss Frances 
Otremba, Miss Lorna H. Jarrett, Miss 
Ida Caro, Miss Gladys Rickard, Miss 
Charlotte B. Betts, Miss Olive K. Ham- 
ilton, Miss Madeline Cummings-Smith, 
Miss Helyn Schimmelfennig, Miss Lola 

Shields, Miss Gladys Traut, Miss Grace 
Haskell, Miss Adele McCord, Miss Eva 
M. Farley, Miss Juanita Speckens, Mrs. 
Eva Throckmorton, Miss Florence Mc- 
Allister, Miss Mary Elliott, Miss Pansy 
Knoll, Miss Georgie Wolfe, Miss Helen 
uv. .Lee, 


McKinley High: M. M. Scott, Miss 
Alice Hansen, Miss Clara C. Pearson, 
Miss Ellinore Tasartez, Miss Clara 
L. Zeigler, Miss Jennie Charlesworth, 
Frank A, Cunning, Miss Sarah BE. Math- 
ews, Miss Katherine L. Woodford, Geo. 
H, Easton, Miss Jean A. Clayton, Mau- 
rice G, Greenly, Miss Helga Wikander, 
Miss Caroline Mitchell, Mrs. Selma 
Kinney, Miss Geraldine Burr, Mrs. C. 
J. Roberts, Miss Anna M. Bille, Miss 
Laura McCreary, Miss Ruth Peter, Miss 
Dorothy Soule Miss Margaret Knep- 
Ty 2 ee 
Kauai High: William McCluskey, 
Miss Ruth A. Wood, Miss Hertha 
Baumgartner, Miss Helen J. Fisher, 
Miss Louise D. Ingle, 


Bay PRIVATE 
5 Mir isd Minnie Henco. 


Maui High: Miss Mary J. Couch 
(acting), Miss Blanche Mast, Miss 
Catherine Woodworth, Miss. Cecil 
Holliday, Miss Hazel Seeley, Miss 
_Olive- Patterson. 
PRIVATE 
“Miss Anna Karrer. 


_ Hilo High: Prescott F. Jernegan, 
Miss Esther Pomeroy, Miss Mildred 
Patterson, Miss Kathryn Ashbrook, 
Miss -Mary Barton, Miss Virginia 
Hurst, Miss Alvard Webster, Miss H. 
Je ‘Van H. Duker (Special Language). 
_ Music Instructors: Miss Margaret 
_M. Cooke, Miss Nancy Daniels. 
_ Physical Training: Miss Nina J. 
Adams. - = : 
- Hawaiian: Mrs. Emma M. Nakuina. 


Special: Miss Nellie Haynes. 
_ Palolo: Mrs. Emma Weaver Scho- 
field. 


Nebilluokalani T. H. Gibson, Miss 
ineola Clough, Miss Mary Ferreira, 
«-"rs. G. C. Hofgaard, Miss Clara M. 
G rney, Mrs. Gladys A. Pearce, Mrs. 
hilde Vivas, Miss Katherine Elli- 
ss Bernice P. Cook, Miss Louise 
(V), Anthony C. Perriera, Miss 
acfie, Miss Emma S. K. Young, 
' Mamie Harris, Miss Catherine 
all, Miss Elvira Borden, Mrs. Oy 
Cum ‘Loo-Wong, Mrs. Daisy Williams. 
_ Waikiki: Miss Blanche Martin, Mrs. 
Ellen Kenway, Mrs. Afung Denial, Mrs. 
Helena M. Perry, Mrs. Ella Gonsalves. 
_ Moiliili: Mrs. Mary T. Moore, Mrs. 
abelle M. Boyd, Miss Yin Kyan 
hung, Mrs. Alice T. Wong, Mrs. Mary 
‘Miss Beatrix Carter, Mrs. Mary 
s, Mrs, Emma Haustein, Mrs. 
YS ye 
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Jennie Stewart-Gilliland, Miss Hitomi 
Sato, Miss Ruth Hoag, Miss Mabel Ho, 
Mrs. Ella Ai. 


Manoa: Mrs. Marie H. Brown, 
Miss Maud E. Jordan, Miss Mabel Arm: 
strong, Miss Jean K. Angus, Miss Vic- 
toria Jordan, Miss Florence Deverill. — 

Kaahumanu: Chas. W. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Katherine L. Winter, Mrs. Philo- 
mena Zerbe, Miss Isabel M. Weight, 
Miss Aileen E. Nott, Mrs. Ella S. 
Wong, Miss Eva V. Alana, Miss Marie 
C. Luiz, Miss Hileen C, McCarthy, 
Mrs. Phoebe Amoy, Mrs. Hulda Bush- 
nell, Mrs. Alice B. Correa, Miss Elsie 
Astleford, Miss Michie Tanaka, Mrs. 
Angella M. Mann, Miss Iida Astleford, 
Miss Charlotte M. Cowan, Mrs. Marion 
Galusha, Miss Almira Mitchell, Mrs. 
Ella Young, Miss Palmyra Reis, Miss 
Myrtle Astleford, Miss Masae Tanaka, 
Miss Aldine M. Tranquada, Miss Lil- 
lian Y. T. Moo, Mrs. Amanda Nelson, 
Miss Susan Chu (V), Miss Sylvia L. 
Safranek, Miss Mildred BF. Safranek. 


Pohukaina: Miss Myra Angus, Miss 
Rose Tam Yau, Mrs. Akiau Wong, Miss 
Agnes M. Creighton, Miss Mary Apo, 
Miss May McGowan, Miss Carrie P. 
Gomes, Mrs. Margaret Waldron, Miss 
Georgia de Fontes, Miss Evangeline G. 
Gomes, Miss Eleanor Moo, Mrs, 
Emma McWayne, Mrs, Esther Kekuku, 
Miss Rose P. Gomes, Mrs. Viola Fuller, 
Miss Mabel Tyau, Miss Esther K. Ing 

Central Grammar: Mrs. Sophie 
Overend, Miss Isabel Kelley, Miss 
Grace Hilmer, Miss Olive Horner, Miss 
Eleanor Vogel, Miss Alice E. Davis, 
Mrs. Lily Breault, Mrs. Lutie A, Wilk- 
ins, Miss Mabel Lightfoot, Miss Edith 
H. Nichols, Miss Bernice Gustine, Mrs. 
Ethel Coulter, Mrs. Virginia E. Bau- 


~ man, Miss Annie Ah Sam, Miss Esther 


C. Padgett, Miss Bessie Amana, Miss 
Aileen Morrison, Miss Gertrude Mc- 
Corriston, Mrs. Elvira Willett, Miss 
Gertrude Whiteman, Mrs. Ellen Vick- 
ery, Miss Ethel F. Padgett, Miss 
Grace Ing, Mrs. Marie H. Batchelor, 
Miss Erika Hagen, Mrs. Elizabeth Ho, 
Mrs. Eva C. Correa, Mrs. Sada Matsuz- 
awa, Mrs. Sophie Kemp, Miss Ruth 


- §. H. Tseu (V), Miss Annie Ho, Miss 


Ella Sohm, Miss’ Amelia Sousa. 


Pauoa: Mrs. Louise N. Lucas, Mrs. 
Daisy Hong, Miss Hira Miyahara, Mrs. 
Ling Tai Dung, Mrs. Julia S. Cockett. 


‘Maemae: Mrs. Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Yun Tsin Kau-Ing, Mrs. Christine Fer- 
nie, Mrs. Woon Len Lo-Woo, Miss Mar- 
guerite K. Evans, Miss En Vui Ing. 


Royal: Cyril O, Smith, Miss Juliet 
Taner, Miss May Akeo, Mrs. Lydia 
Soares, Mrs. Alice Ai-Wong, Miss Mille 
Morris, Mrs. Helen R. Cummins, Miss 
Daisy Sheldon, Miss Mary Ah Ping, 
Miss Sadie McLain, Mrs. S. H. Doug- 
las, Mrs, Ada H. Lycett, Miss Henrietta 
Smith, Miss Mabel Ladd, Miss Eliza- 
beth L. Heen, Mrs, Annie Awana, Mrs. 
H. W. Fincke, Miss Bertha Kong, Miss 
Hisayo Hiroshima, Miss Emilie Dunn, 
Miss Mollie Cummings, Miss Juliet 
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Kau (V), Mrs. Lulu Silva, Mrs. Nellie 
Hiserman, Miss Margaret Dunn. 


Kauluwela: Mrs. Isabel L. Creigh- 
ton, Miss Hattie Ayau, Mrs. Mollie Yap, 
Mrs. Helen Bruns, Miss Grace En Fung 
Liu, Mrs. William Anahu, Mrs. Gloria 
M. Lewis, Miss Margaret Branco, Miss ° 
Ksther Ing, Mrs. Anne F., Girard, Mrs. 
Lillian C. Bickford, Miss Rose N. T. 
Goo, Mrs. Rica A. Serrao, Miss Ruth K. 
L. Ing, Miss Shoo Tsin Kau, Miss Myr- 
tle Beckler, Miss Julia Lee, Miss Con- 
stance E. Chang, Miss Kate McIntyre, 
Miss Thelma K. Murphy, Miss Helen 
von Arnswaldt, Miss Lily Chi, Mrs. 
Annie L. Smith, Miss Virginia Castan- 
ha, Miss Minnie Fukuda, Mrs. Rebecca 
Kinolau, Mrs. Carrie Cullen, Miss Fran- 
ces McAllister, Miss Annie Ai Chang, 
Miss Lillian Fennell, Mrs. Helen An- 
holani-Naone, Miss Kathleen Len Lam, 
Kung Kai Chang (V). 

Pa Ola: Mrs. Charlotte M, Lowden, 

Kaiulani: Mrs. Nina L. D. Fraser, 
Miss Mary C Lofqvist, Mrs. Sallie Hr- 
ickson, Mrs, Ida H. Knight, Mrs. Mary 
Loo, Mrs. Lani A. MacKenzie, Mrs. 
Rose Kong, Miss Florence Lynch, Mrs. 
Romana Faria, Miss Tokie Miamoto, 
Mrs. Dieulinda Perry, Miss Aimee 
Mossman, Miss Elizabeth N. Ayau, Miss 
Mabel Larsen, Mrs. Nora K,. Markham, 
Miss Emma M,. Franca, Miss Violet 
Perry, Miss Grece Chang, Miss Emma 
Goo, Mrs. Mabel K. King, Miss Alvina 
C. Ayau, Mrs. Emma Yee, Miss Isabel. 
K. Born, Miss Fook Gin Yap, Miss 
Helen Goo, Miss Annie Amana, Miss 
Louise K. Bal, Miss Tsuruyo Morita, 
Mrs. Emily Freeman, Mrs. Alice Chal- 
ers, Miss Annie Hohu, Miss Alice Lee, 
mers, Miss Annie Hohu, Miss Alice 
Lee, William K. Kekapa (V), Miss 
Lydia K. Kawainui, Miss Emma K, 
Lewis, Mrs. Lucy Perry- -Murray, Mrs. 
Elsie Pung-Lam, 

Kalihikai: John K. Kaaha, Mrs. A. 
H. Olney, Mrs. Helen McPherson, Miss 
Ruth Zane, Miss Nellie Amana, Miss 
Rose Tolbert, Miss Agnes Kimo, Miss 
Yukino Uno, Mrs. Mary K. Achee Go- 
mes, Mrs. Sarah Kaaha, Miss Violet 
Wong Wai. 

Kalihiwaena: Isaac M. Cox, Miss 
Olympia Soares, Miss Abbie Mahoe, 
Mrs. Mabel Mahikoa, Miss Esther 
Sousa, Mrs. Belena Helbush, Mrs. Hel- 
en K. Steward, Miss Lucile Aflague, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Clark, Miss Elma 
Mottaz, Miss Mary de Harne, Miss Irma 
Kong (V), Miss Madeline Lopez, Miss 
Daza Barnes, Mrs. Constance HE. Vivas, 
Manuel de Corte (V), Mrs. Blizabeth 
Cullen, Mrs. Helen Kellett, Miss Nellie 
K. Moore, Mrs. Gladys Ludden-Morse. 


Kalihiuka: rs. Elizabeth Abraham- 
son. 
Moanalua: Mrs. Clara M. Mokumaia. 


EWiA DISTRICT 
Watertown: Zachariah McKeague, 
Miss Eliza L. Akeo, Miss Anna Chung. 
Aiea: Miss Carrie Claypool, Miss 
Lillian Claypool, Miss Myrle Harvey, 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Bayless, Miss -Vie- . 
toria Woo, Miss Marie Holt; Miss Helen 
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Goo, Miss Louise Lightfoot, Mrs. Rose 
Fuller, Mrs. Edna Keven, Miss Onobu 
Matsumoto, Miss Hattie Pauole. 

Pearl City: Miss Kealoha Hookano, 
Mrs. Anita Wilcox, Miss Mary S. Hon- 
an, Miss Frances Bindt, Miss Anna M. 
Kamau. 

Waipahu: Mrs. Alice Carter, Mrs. 
Tillie Miakaena, Mrs. Jennie Kaihe- 
Tom, Mrs. Mary Anderson, Miss Lucy 
Raposa, Miss. Emily Raposa, Mrs. Olga 
Gilfillan, Mrs. Anna E. P. Young, Miss 
M. Grace Wilson, Miss Pearl McLean 
Miss Henrietta Freitas, Miss Sybil Car- 
ter, Clarence B. Dyson (V), Miss 
Therese Schlemmer, Miss Elizabeth 
Fuller, Mrs. Tillie Croweil. 

Ewa: H. S. Simpson, Miss Phoebe 
Shields, Miss Eula Mae Simmons, Miss 
Olive Siple; Miss Kate Feeney, Miss 
Evelyn Varley, Mrs. Alice Bowen, Miss 
Rose Schrepfer, Miss Norma Costa, 
Miss Augusta Funkler, Miss Nell Brad- 
ley, Miss Gertrude Piutti, Mrs. Sadie 
Fieldgrove, Miss Grace Kermode, Mrs. 
Florence Hobbs, Miss Henrietta White. 

Waianae: Francis J. Nobriga, Mrs. 
Reba K. Nobriga, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Braun, Mrs. Ruth N. Wilson, Mrs. Leila 
Ontai, Miss Fannie K. Kahuhu, 

Wahiawa: Mrs. Grace A. Lang, Miss 
Cora J. Harrison, Miss Cala J. Harrison, 
Mrs. Louise P. Sheldon, Miss Eva Fu- 
kuda, Mrs. liza Burroughs. 

Leilehua: Mrs. Edith Berger, Mrs. 
Hleanor Bodel, Mrs, Rebecca Raymond, 
Mrs. Maud S§S. Kinney. 

Mokuleia: Mrs. Dorothy. Kahana- 
nui, Mrs. Florence Heu. 

Kawailoa: Mrs. Emily Naukans 
Miss Matilda Ah Quin, Miss Lily Lee 
Miss Carrie Napaepae. 

Waialua: Mrs. Minnie H. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rose Aiau, Miss Edith Thatcher, 
Miss Martha J. Cowan, Miss Helen 
Awai, Miss Achiu Loo, Miss Waleska 
Kerl, Miss Leila’ Jamison, Mrs. Esther 
Hansen Brandt, Miss Fannie Ching (V): 
Mrs. Winifred Robertson, Mrs. Gladys 
Crawford, Miss Elizabeth McConnell, 
Miss Ethel Banham, Miss Marie An: 
derson, Miss Fannie Howe, Mrs. Louise 
Rogers, Miss Helen Colburn, Miss Maud 
Cheda, Miss Esther Achiu. 

Kahuku: John A. Perreida, Mrs. 
Edith Perreida, Mrs. Hannah Chang- 
Ing, Miss Anna Chang, Miss Frances 
Foster, Miss Eda Overton, Miss Wil- 
helmina Janssen. 

Hauula: Miss Maria Piikoi, Miss 
Hattie Kama, Miss Hattie Holstein. 

Kaaawa: J. P. Looney, Henry K. 
Domingo, Miss Elizabeth English. 


Waiahole: Miss Alice E. Mudge, 
Mrs. Louise Frain, Miss Helena 
Schmidt. 

Kaneohe: Philip H. Cooley, Mrs. 


Bertha E. Cooley, Miss Margery Ers- 
kine, Miss Jessica Spamer, Miss Eu- 
nice Marshall, Miss Clara M. aah 
Miss Georgia Morash. 

Kailua: Akuni Ahau. 

Waimanalo: Gus Webling, Mrs. Ma- 
rie hagas Mrs. Miriam Richards. 


PATTEN CO., 


HONOLULU, T. H. 
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COUNTY OF KAUAI 


Haena: Pickney M. Bauknight. 

Hanalei: Miss Katherine A. Cook, 
Miss Gertrude Crabtree, Miss Ida May 
Hoge, Miss Helen Martin. 

Kilauea: Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, 
Mrs. Victoria M. Huddy, Mrs. Julia S. 
Akana, Mrs. Gladys Robinson, Miss 
Eleanor M. Langwith, Mrs. Mathilda 
White, Miss Helen Myers. 


Koolau: Miss Lily K. Naea, Miss 
Marie Pacheco. 

Anahola: Mrs. Carlotta Lai, Miss 
Carrie Pauole. 

Kapahi: Mrs. Ethel Amalu. 

Kapaa: Mrs. Katherine M. Burke, 


Miss Carrie Bettencourt, Miss Bertha 
Chong (V), Miss Edna Paar, Mrs. Alice 
My Rodrigues, Miss Lila Bartlett, Miss 
Emma Bartlett, Mrs. Lucy Aki, Miss 
Esther Gustafson, Miss Myra Wilmot, 
Miss Albena M. Mladnich, D. Prigge 
(V), Miss Shigeno Kimura, Miss Phyl- 
lis Raab, Miss Deborah Mahikoa, Miss 
Daisy Ah Moy Hee. 

Hanamaulu: Mrs.: W. R. Bridgewa- 
ter, Mrs. Dora L. Rutsch, Mrs. L. S. 
Mesick, Miss Mary K. Akana, Miss Lou- 
isa Haslop, Miss Elizabeth Deinert, 
Miss Myra Hee, Mrs. Eva J. Fountain. 

Wailua: Miss Marie Payne. 

Lihue: Miss Charlotte A. Mumford, 
Miss Anna lL. Schilt, Miss Lottie Jor- 
dan, Alex Kiyoichi Akita (V), Miss 
Hannan K. Sheldon, Mrs, Maria Drier, 
Mrs. Henrietta Wedemeyer, Miss Ada 
Cowdrey, Mrs. H. Amalia Rutsch, Miss 
Katheryn McIntyre, Miss Amelia Cor: 
le.i, Miss Dorothy M. Ash, Miss Thelma 
Gillen, Miss Marie MacDonald, Miss 
Jasmine H. Sidlowski, Miss Esther M. 
Kaiwi, Miss Christine Brotherson. 

Huleia: Mrs. Dora R. Ahana, Miss 
Elizabeth Chun, Miss Annie Ling. 

Koloa: John Bush, Miss Ludvina A. 
Vidinha, Mrs. Henry Blake, Miss Tsui 
Tashima, Mrs. Minnie Aka, Miss Eunice 
Neff, Dorothy Johnson, Miss Sarah Ka- 
ulzhao, Miss Dorothy Lee Armstrong, 
Miss’ Kathryn Darcey, Miss Pearl 
Guichard, Miss Ruth Lambert, Miss 
Adelene Lowe. 

Kalaheo: Mrs. Maud Thompson, 
Miss Kau Far Loo, Miss Helen Johnson, 
Miss Anna Maud Anderson, Miss Hazel 


Moodey, Miss Beatrice Hunt, Miss 
Adele Gibson. 
Omao: Mrs. Emma Naleimaile. 
Eleele: H. H. Brodie, Louis Choo, 


Mrs. Chas. D. Rea, Miss Lorraine 
Fowlds, Mrs. Eliza A. P. Yuen, Mrs. 
Louis Choo, Miss Mabel Hubbard, Mrs. 
D. Lyons, Miss Edith Brodie, Miss 
Janet Hastie, Miss Frances M. Pillar 
(V), Miss Jennie Fowlds, Miss Mary 
Maile Hastie, Miss Yayoi L. Saito. 

Makaweli: Miss Carrie A, Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Barbara H., Deverill, Mrs. 
Mattie Browne, Miss Lucile Wight, Miss 
Lillian M. Buck, Miss Avis Fennell, 
Miss. Beryl Arthur, Miss Beatrice K. 
Bertelmann, Mrs. Maria Marcallino, 
Miss Bertha Fursey. 


Waimea: 


Ltd. 
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Miss Hazel King, Miss Esther Hof- 
gaard, Mrs. Lucy Wright, Mrs, Ger- — 
trude H. Brodie, Miss Esther Chong 
(V), Miss Wilhelmina Mengler, Mrs, ” 
Nora Chang, Miss Laura M. Carol, Miss 
Meta Mengler, Mrs. Angela Gouveia, 
Miss Mabel Vogel, Mrs. Lilian Hardy, 
Miss Sadie R. Evans, 

Kekaha: Miss Edna Boveen: Mrs. 
Secora Fernandez, Miss Pililua Evans, 
Miss Ruth King, Miss Sadie R. Evans. 

Mana: Mrs, Agnes Dorsey. 

Niihau: Edward Kahale, 


MAUI COUNTY 


Honokohua: Mrs, Catherine Cock- 
ett, Miss Ah Moy Ahu. 
Honokowai: Mrs. Rowena K. Hose, 
Miss Lillian Hiram. ' 

Puukolii: J, Patrick Cockett, Miss — 
Kin: 1 Hookano, Miss Gertrude Buchan- 
an, Miss Eva Saffery. ~° 

Kamehameha III: Benjamin O .Wist, — 
Miss Gretchen Stine, Mrs. Laurinda 
Pali Werner, Miss Nellie Gribble, Miss © 
Lily Apo, Mrs. Ellen O’Brien, Mrs. Rose 
Mookini, Mrs. Mary A. Lee, Mrs. Lucy - 
Furtado, Miss Mae EH, Dunn, Miss Rose 
T. Okamura, William K. Werner, Miss 
Ethel West, Miss Evelyn B. Newton, 
Miss Wilhelmina Dykmans, Miss Ada F. 


Wyman. 

Olowalu: Miss Tsulan V. Choy, Miss 
Kinu Yoshimi. 

Kihei: Miss Dollie A. Lee, Miss Ab- 
bie Coleman. 

Waikapu: Miss Afoon Ah Nin. 
~Wailuku: Miss Lida Crickard, Mrs. 


R. C. Bowman, Miss Aoe V. Chuck, 
Mrs. Annie V. Crockett, Miss Lucy 
Richardson, Miss Mary Myhand, Miss 
Margaret A. Seong (V), Miss Elsie 
Crowell, Mrs. Carolyn Weight, Miss - 
Olive Villiers, Mrs. Edith Wilmington, 
Mrs. Sigrid Wilbur. 

Waihee: Mrs. Ella L. Austin, Miss 
Achoy Ahu, Miss Edith L. Dunn, Mrs. 
Rebecca A. Paresa. 

Kahakuloa: L, K. Kaalouahi. — oo ee 

Kahului: Miss Lizzie Kalino, Miss 
Flossie Ramsey, Mrs. Hattie K. Smythe, 

Spreckelsville: Mrs. Laura A. Sa-- 
bey, Mrs. Helen Tilleman-Jamison, { 
Miss Lucile La Croix, Miss Isabel Mil- 
ler, Miss Annette Nix, ~ 

Camp 10:..Manuel A. Dias. 

Puunene: Elmer A. Brown, Mis 
Gertrude Seong (V), Mrs. J. B. Medei-. 
ros, Mrs. Flora B. Brown, Miss Hele 
Blythe, Miss Lucy Wilcox, Mrs. Sara 
Buck, Miss Ella Teal, Miss Hazel We 
Mrs. Sylvia M. Maples, Miss I 
Reif, Miss Hlenore Stuewe, Miss 
A. Pendergrast, Miss Shitley Chu 

Keahua: Miss Margaret M. Gau 
Miss Ayleen Campbell, Miss Joy Dow, 
Miss Flavia Dolton, Miss Lora Wil-| 
liams. oo 

Paia: Miss Mary E. Fleming (Ket: 
ing), Miss Bernice Jones, Miss Harriet — 
Stanley, John Gonsalves, Mrs. C. de 
Lima Andrade, Miss ‘Annie Belle . 
Power, Miss Beatrice Webb, Miss Con- 
stance Kinney, Miss Hermione — Miss 
Claren, “Mis Ethel Wrigley,9 Mise 
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Mary Crutchfield, Miss Lillian Whit- 
ford (V). 

Makawao: Frederick W. Hardy, A. 
S. Medeiros, Miss En Kyau Yap, Miss 
Amelia Tam Yau, Manuel G. Anjo. 

Kealahou: J. Vincent, Miss Ellen 
Copp, Mrs. J. Vincent, Miss Helen 
Bentson, Miss Aldine Norton. 

Keokea: D. Kapohakimohcwa, Mrs. 
Julia Kapohakimohewa, Miss Ah Lung 
Lau, Miss K. Aoe Ah Sing. 

Ulupalakua: Joseph Cravalho, 

Makena: R. L. Ogilvie. 


Hamakuapoko: Mrs. Louise V. 


Boyum (Acting), Miss Winona Spencer, 


Miss Lorene Spencer, Mrs. Cora D. Fos- 
ter, Miss Dora Tilleman. 

Kaupakalua: Manuel Cravalho, J. 
J. Andrade. 3 

Haiku: Herbert A. Wade, Mrs. Roby 
Blanchard, Miss Hazel Pestor, ,Mrs. 
Mary N. Wade, Miss Eva F. Newman, 
Miss Rosabelle K. Coelho. 

Kuiaha: Miss Maria Rodrigues. 

Halehaku: Miss Rachael T. Kiako- 
na, Miss Christine Emmsley. 

Huelo: Miss Julia Mattson. 

Keanae: Mrs. Nettie R. Harry, Miss 


Maggie Soon. 


Nahiku: Mrs. Mary Marques. 


* Kaeleku: Miss Marie V. Estrella, 
Miss Rosalind Haia. 


Hana: William Haia, Mrs. Eliza- 


- beth Haia. 


Haou: 
Medeiros. 

Kipahulu: 
Alma Evans. 


J. A. Medeiros, Mrs. J. A. 


Mrs. Ruth Gibbs, Miss 
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Kaupo: Mrs. L. A. Marciel, Miss 
Dollie Keike. 

Lanai: Mrs. Mary Kauhane-Donlin. 

Kamalo: Mrs. Frank Foster. 

Kaluaaha: Abel Cathcart, 
Grace Mahikoa. 

Waialua: William Kaaikiola. : 

Halawa: ~David K. Kalaau. 


Kalae: Mrs. Lucy Dudoit. 


Kaunakakai: David Kaai, Miss Car- 
rie L. Dunn. 


Kalaupapa: A. J. Kauhiaihao. 


HAWAII COUNTY 

Union: Miss Josephine Deyo, Miss 
Lilinoe A. Hapai, Miss Harriet K. Ha- 
pai, Miss Mary Deyo, Miss Emily Ewa- 
liko, Miss Emma F. Porter, Miss Clara 
Stone, Miss Louisa Hapai, Mrs. Eliza 
D. Brown, Miss M. Louise Deyo, Miss 
Agnes Frendo, Mrs. Fidelia Ludloff, 
Mrs. Annie Kai, Miss Elphie E. Lan- 
gevin, Miss Annie Napier, Miss Masao 
Kuraya, Mrs. Kalei Lyman, Mrs. Liz- 
zie Watson, Mrs. Ida Todd, Mrs. Edna 
Forbes, Miss Juanita Melvin, Mrs. 
Maude O. Beers, Mrs. Alice Martin, 
Mrs. Kuulei Williams, Ernest N. Na- 
kao, Miss Florence Campbell, Miss 
Kathryn Miller (V), Mrs. Annabelle 
Ruddle. 

Piopio: Mrs. F. M. Wakefield, Miss 
Ah Samang Leong, Miss Tamar Rein- 
hardt, Mrs. Matsuyo Sakuma-Ogata, 
Miss Tomi Nakatsukasa, Miss Evelyn 
K. Pea. 

Waiakeakai: Miss Rebecca Bohnen- 
berg, Mrs. Mary F. Saiki, Mrs, Jennie 


Mrs. 
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May, Miss Jean L, Napier, Miss Isabel 
M. Kennedy, Miss Masa Shirota, Mrs. 
Marion P. Morrill, Miss Tsuda Hama- 
da, Mrs. Olivia K. Leite. 

Haaheo: Mrs. Lottie Overend, Mrs. 
Lucy K. Barringer, Mrs. Helen W. 
Shaw. 

Waiakeawaena: Mrs. Mabel Chilson. 


Waipio: S. M. Kaakuahiwi, Ernest 
Akana. 
Kukuihaele: James C. Kamakaiwi, 


Mrs. Anna Kecmalu, Miss Agnes Na- 
one, Mrs. Mary Kamakaiwi, Miss Katie 
Wong Kong. 

Kapulena: Miss Hattie L. Saffery, 
Mgss H. Kaleinani Saffery. 

Honokaa: Miss Louise van Wagen- 
en, John S. Texeira, Mrs. Gladys Dias, 
Mrs Agnes K. Payne, Miss Margaret 
Brown, Miss Anna Soares, Thomas K.. 
Nahiwa, Miss Jean HE. Pritchard, Miss 
Susanne Wetzig, Miss Mary Kenway. 


Ahualoa: Joseph §. Vieira, Joseph 
R. Fontes. 
Paauhau: Miss Pearl Hansbrough, 


Miss Edith Lord, Miss Edna Murray, 
Miss Mabel Minthorn, Miss Annie Apoi 
Lee. 


Kaapahu: Frank S. Texeira, Miss 
Helen L. Soares, Miss' Marion E. 
Soares. 

Paauilo: Mrs. Sarah A. Cliffe, Miss 


Lily Ching, Miss Ruth Ho, Mrs. Laura 
Anderson-Lycan, Miss En Yen Wun, 
Louis Corduso. 

Ookala: Samuel Kawaiaea, Mrs. 
Samuel Kawaiaea, Mrs. Georgina Suth- 
erJand. 
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- We are prepared to show you 
re the latest styles in all kinds of 


at the most reasonable prices—also 


Silk and Muslin Underwear — -LaCamille and Madame Lyra Corsets 


| 1045 FORT STREET 
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Agents for Home Journal Patterns. 


The “HOME OF LINENS” 


z i the TEACHERS of the TERRITORY of HAWAII ut 


DRESSES 


—and a full line of 


HOSIERY and NECKWEAR 


We are now putting in stock the new 


FERNANDES & CORREA 


Formerly WHITNEY & MARSH, Ltd. 


| 


rie 


SILKS, SATINS, COTTON GOODS AND LINENS 


_ Special attention given to mail orders. Island orders solicited. 
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Laupahoehoe: Miss Lulu Keating, 
Jeremiah Maluo, Mrs. Esther Maluo, 
Miss Dorothy Ardis, Miss Ruth Raker. 


Kapehu: Abel Ah You, Miss Mary 
BE. Sunter. 
Ninole: Amos J. Ignacio, Miss Lil- 


lian Stevens, Miss Pearl Camblin, 
Miss Evelyn Roger. 

Hakalau: E. S. Capellas, Mrs. E. S. 
Capellas, Mrs. Mary M. Machado, Miss 
C. Hivira Carvalho, Miss Olivia Car- 
valho. 

Honomu: John V. Marciel, Mrs. J. 
V. Marciel, Miss Helen M. Eaton, Miss 
Helen B. Oliver, Mrs. Virginia Pereira, 
Miss Edna Crusius, Mrs. Marjorie ‘ang 
Gabriel Ah Yo, Miss Alma Rasmussen, 
Miss Virginia M, Crivello. 


Pepeekeo: Miss Frances Mecredy, 
Mrs. Agnes K. Low, Miss Amelia 
Siaudt, Miss Josephine Graney, Miss 
Marguerite Standlee, Miss Gladys 
Standlee. 

Papaikou: V. A. Carvalho, Miss Mi- 


riam Boyd, Miss Elmie Brown, Mrs. 
Jessie Douglas, Miss Kathryn B. Bev- 
eridge, Miss Marian de Araujo, Miss 
Genevieve HE. Carvalho, Miss Eliza L. 
Kamakawiwoole, Miss Lucy Franks, 
Miss Annie de Araujo, Miss Mildred 
Wickersheim; Miss Maraea Kamakaw- 
iwoole, Miss May H. Christian, Miss 
Hazel Pine, Miss Alice Leong, Mrs. J. 
Walker. 


Kaiwiki:: Mrs. Jessie Silva. 

Piihonua: Mrs. Kimi Cook. 

Kaumana: John Luiz, Mrs. Minnie 
Luiz. 


Waiakeauka: Joe N. Souza. 
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Olaa: Mrs. Oma L. Duncan, Miss 
Angeline Botelho, Miss Mary Coleman, 
Miss Ethel Thompson, Miss Roma 
Beach. : 

Pahoa: Manuel B. Olival, Miss Julia 
Coelho, Miss Tomi Murakami. 


Kapoho: Mrs. Henry Lyman (Act- 
ing). 

Kauaea: William Kalaiwaa. 

Kalapana: Mrs. Annie Goo Sun. 


Kurtistown: Miss Mary K. Nailima, 
Mrs. Malanie M. McBride. 

Happy Home: Mrs. Hannah Suye- 
hiro. _ 

Mountain View: Mrs. Gladys Weath- 
erbee, Mrs. Mary Goff, Miss Roselena 
M. Watt, Miss Julia Coleman. 


Glenwood: Miss Gertrude Orvis. 
Keakealani: Miss Lepha Smith. 
Kapapala: Abel Makekau, Miss 


Kaui Kanakaole, Miss Agnes Lapaela. 

Pahala: Clyde E. Crawford, Miss 
Christine Dawson, Miss Helen Row- 
land (V), Miss Belle Carter, 
Emily Lewis, 

Hilea: Miss Zalida de la Nux, Miss 
Emma Malakaua, 

Honuapo: Moses Malakaua. 

Waiohinu: Miss Lily K. Auld (V), 
Miss Naomi Kauhane, Miss Louise N. 
Meinecke, Miss Emily Kekaula. 

Milolii: Miss Lucy Ai. 

Papa: Miss Lily Kekuewa. 

Alae: Miss Ellen Bertelmann (Act- 
ing). 

Hookena: Thomas N. Haae, Mrs. 
Katie M. Kaai, Miss Nalehua Keola. 

Honaunau: Lot K. Kauwe, Mrs. Ly- 
dia Kekuewa, Miss Floy Eaton. 


Moore’s improved non-leakable 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Guaranteed) 


A perfect pen for rapid note work 


Bishop St. 


Mrs.. 


_ September, 18 


Napoopoo: 


Bare Kamakau, ri 
Sarah Kamakau. : 
Konawaena: Mrs. Maud Sisson, Miss 


Alice K. Hoapili, Miss Alice Kaalulo, ~ 


Miss Hilda Wittrock, Miss een ys. 
Brown. 


Holualoa: John J. Pavao, MEsconlen 


kana Kamau, Miss Lani Akina, Mrs. 


Ura Storm, Antone S. Texeira. 
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eats 


Miss — 


Kailua: Francis K. Akana, 
Mary Aiu. : 
Honokohau: Matthew H. Kane, Mrs. — 


Catherine _ Komomua. 
Kalaoa: Joseph N. Komomua. | 
Keauhou: Miss Mary A. Born, Miss 
Katherine Robins. i 
Waikii: Mrs. Louisa Vreudenberg. 
Kawaihae: Miss Dora Arthur. 
Waimea: 
Kihoi, Mrs. Hannah K. Notley, Mrs. 


Mrs. Nora Akina, Robert 


Lucy E. Hartman, Miss Carrie Arthur, 


Pohakulua: Mrs. Kini Lincoln. 
Kaauhuhu: Miss Ethel Chong. 
Puuepa: Mrs. Jean Carter. 
Honomakau: James H. Brayton, 
Miss Emma Rodenhurst (V), Mrs. Ruth 
E. Brayton, Miss Matilda Silva, Miss 


Edith Hacker, Miss Dorothy Ing, Miss — 


Celestine Silva, Miss Mabel Bevier, 


Miss Evelyn Raymond, Miss Ree: s 


Bush. EA 
Ainakea: Mrs. Hatsu E, Miyake, 
Mrs. Ella Peterman, 
Halawa: Mrs. Clara L. Tulloch, Mrs. 


Emily K. Campbell, Mrs. Mary Molale, 
David B. Lyman. 


Makapala: 
mar Hussey, Miss Choy Kyau Zane, 
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The Hawaiian News Co., Ltd. 


Young Hotel Bldg. 
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te Teachers 
; | This Is of Immediate Interest to You 


DO YOUR SHOPPING 


_ Perfumes Millinery 
Toilet Articles BY MAIL Dresses “ 
, Cosmetics During the next few months you will need many Coats 
: Gloves things—articles of apparel, materials, notions, etc., etc., Suits 
: Handkerchiefs which you will be unable to buy personally because of Skirts 
; Mets Furnishings your school work and the fact hat you are, in most Waists 
: : cases, so far away from the shopping centers. 
Misses’ Wear a oe Middies 
Bs pe OUR PLAN IS TO HELP YOU 2 aig 
x ? e 
~ ae Chea We are the largest Dry Goods Establishment in telah 
& _ Children’s Wear Hawaii. Our stock is as complete, as varied and as Bathing Suits 
_ Art Needle Work up-to-the-minute as it is possible to be. Our Mail Order Corsets 
E Curtains Department is thoroughly efficient in every respect and Muslin Wear 
: Scvinis able to give orders the very best attention. Presi cA ccossericd 
Cretonnes Notions 
{ Draperies Let Us Put You On Our List of Patterns 
‘ se = , 
: Blankets Mail Order Customers Silks 
oe OPEN A CHARGE ACCOUNT myoolege 
= Pillows and whatever your needs may be, send us the order— Flannels 
Bt Pillow Cases it will be most satisfactorily filled. Flanneletts 
‘ Sheets sesakene sane eeewae Cotton Goods 
Sheeting SEND FOR SAMPLES Voiles 
_ Towels We will gladly send you samples of the newest ma- Skirtings 
Toweling terials at any time. Shirtings 
Table Linen oo ee ee Laces 
ranks READY-TO-WEAR ON APPROVAL Rikhots 
Suit Cases . When writing for Beste etc., on approval, state Honhroidarna 
| size, color, and style desired, and for what purpose. ; 
Umbrellas Veils 


Parasols — . Veiling 


- ‘| We Pay Shipping Charges 


Me TIDERTY HOUSE 


ie Successor to B. F. EHLERS & CO. | 
[ONOLULU eee ae 2 TL W A 
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Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 


To spend one’s declining years in 
comfort is principally a matter of 


proper saving during the period’ Give 
of activity. 


Our SAVINGS BANK is at all + THE BEST EXAMINATION 


times ready and willing to extend ee 


every possible service to its de- THE BEST GLASSES 


positors. Interest paid at rate of 


4%, per annum. THE BEST RESULTS BEST RESULTS ‘ ; 


F In other words, we try to give you Perfect _ i 

Bishop & Co., Service at Moderate Cost. Let us give your { 

Bankers eyes our careful, scientific examination if 
you have cause to suspect eye trouble. : 


THOMPSON'S 
Deep Curve Lenses | 
Are ges s hy “i 


Honolulu, Oahu 3 BE 

Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai THOMPSON OP TICAL INSTITUTE, Ltd, 
DR. L. E. CAPPS, Mgr. 

156-158 HOTEL ST., OPP. YOUNG HOTEL 
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THE DOOR TO THIS VAULT WEIGHS 12 TONS 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, Ltd. 
120 S. KING ST. : | ne Sagar ES ; 
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A S AFE PL AC. For WAR SAVINGS STAMPS or, 
LIBERTY BONDS) ae 

| ANY OTHER “SAFE 
DEPOSIT 
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THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII IS AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Vol. V. No. 18. 


OCTOBER, 


1918. 


Price, 10c 


All the Children in the Olaa School who belong to the “Thri ft Stamp Army.” 


REPORT OF WAR WORK DONE BY THE 
SCHOOLS OF HAWAII 


APRIL-JUNE, 1918 


This report is for the third term of the school year 
1917-18 and includes both public and private schools of 
the Territory of Hawaii. It is incomplete however, for 
all the schools did not report, and among the number 
are several of the large private institutions as well as 
several of the smaller public schools. 

Many of the large schools and some of the smaller 
ones did not report the amount of J” serty Bonds sub- 
scribed, and from careful estimates, it is known +*~+ the 


_ amounts not reported run into very considerable amounts. 


Large quantities of bangadges and surgical dressings 


have been made at the various Red Cross headquarters, 
and other valuable services have been rendered by the 
pupils of these schools which have not been recorded. 
When these facts are considered it will be seen that 
there are valuable contributions to the cause that are 
omitted, and that the work here listed is only a part of 
the much larger results in material accomplishments, 
to say nothing of the invaluable work done by the 
schools in actively spreading the propaganda of Ameri- 
canism and promoting the great activities connected with 
the financing of the war and the relief of the wounded 
and suffering. 


Again we wish to emphasize the fact that this report 
is only for the third term of the last school year; it in- 
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cludes the third Liberty Loan only. Activities reported 
prior to April, 1918, have been listed and published in 
a previous report. 

A summary of the activities and_ the number of schools 
reporting under each heading is appended. 


Summary of Red Cross Activities, April-June, 1918, 
Reported by the Schools and Number of Schools 
Reporting 

Schools Re- 
Activities Amount porting 
War Savings and Thrift Stamps.......... $78,320.68 137 


Liberty Bonds (Third Loan) .............. 71,098.00 108 
Entertainments, fo secs eee eee oe 8,293.38 48 
SIWeaCe ES cee te d ee ee 1,860 59 
WIGECSEPGITS) a oa ee eae 1,479 41 
Wt and Comfort: Bags uc. othe 5,061 36 
Hemdkerchiefs A530 ona ae 12,960 6 
Wash ‘Cloths *........ 2 a ERR 2,038 39 
Wittstlete a( pasts) oe tae ee ee f 2? Me 
Mati ets See eda ae eee es cheep 150 1 
Helmetsie slice ee to roe Cas ai oe Soe 265 15 
Bandages and Dressings ...............2..---. 1;999 16 
TanFoils (pounds) 22 a Delo 11 
Patho ws eee 2 See ae et ec eg OE 27 
Property Gaps a ec oar aee oe o eee 230. 

PB AIG S aoiot sy | ot een atom ee op ee 185 12 
Hot: Water bag Covetse a es ae Z 
Bippkete yeti ho tee os. Sr 97 

Pajama Tassels and Cords ...............-...- 1,894 4 
Magazines (many not ‘counted)............ 6,576 49 
Tewelsss sty hal ae a 20 

Hoare Garilens a0 4 oo 2 2 Ae a ot 8,488 121 
Pillpae olipsia (2g it, ee ame ste Se 545 22 
SCHOO] kraRGONS 20S Os or “LAs 96 
TORRE RES inh oe Sie cae s ek tng 104 6 
Shipping Boxes (Red Cross) aoe a 2: 368 10 
PAD Pongete: : Sen otc os 217 13 
BOOKS: 2 i ei ea Be eT ere 260 1 
Riospitalecegorns «eee et es 48 1 
Baby. Jackets <-....-.......2. SERS one ct 25 5 
Peticod (5-5 Vues ett Sores 3 1 
LB oot tn Bano es eR a fe 412 “s 
Ronittine Needles< ns ae ohn ee 324 1 
Needle and Pin Cases PTE ee PR ene 21 1 
QOiilts ook Sires ie ghee ge 15 6 
Clippings Cloth (POUNdS Js: eee 212 5 
SUES 2 Spee UN AU see, ee rng ae a 202 10 
Nipht, Gowns opt 04/4 aa. perce Regs 13 2 
Béd: Shoes ‘(paits)).. Se ete 170 ts 
Babies’ Booties’ (pairs) <i2- icone oe 29 3 


TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS 


The various teachers’ associations will hold their an- 
nual meetings on the Friday following Thanksgiving, 
November 29, 1918. It is time now to begin to plan for 
these meetings and to arrange for the programs. 

Many of the papers read at these meetings are of 
value to teachers throughout the Territory, and they 
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should: be prepared so that they will be available fore 
publication in the Review. 
Programs will be published in the Nevehsd number x 
if copy reaches the Department before the fifth of the — 
month. These programs are suggestive and helpful in 
the discussions at the various conventions. They also . 
reach all the teachers in the service and tend to increase 
the interest. Re 
All presidents and secretaries will please send avail-— 
able information in regard to the conventions to the De- 
partment in time for publication. : 


ADVANTAGES OF TEACHING IN HAWAII. rig 


An Unsolicited Article, by Mabel Minthorn, 
In California, no teacher is paid during her vacations, — 
unless it is in the northern part of the state, and then — 
in only a few schools. There is no time allowed in most 
of the country schools for sickness, and as often a 
teacher is sick a week or a few days at a time, it means 
a loss of $10 to $20, according to her salary. There are 
many schools which only last six months and many — 
more eight months in duration, and the minimum salary — 
is $65 a month. The teacher’s salary depends on the — 
number of children in school, so in many schools where — 
there are only six or eight pupils (there must be at least 
six to maintain school), the teacher receives the mini- — 
mum. Out of this she must pay from $25 to $30a — 
month for board and lodging. Here, the teacher begins 
with a salary of $66 a month, and is paid for the whole 
twelve months, two of which is vacation. Besides, 


‘there are two weeks at Christmas and another week at 


Easter. So, it can readily’ be seen, in comparison the 
average California country school . with the country 
school of Hawaiian Islands, that the beginning salary / 
would be at least $100 more here. There are of course, / 
no reductions for vacations, and the best of all-there j 
from three days to sixty days allowed for sickness, with | 
from all to one-third pay.. Then again, in teaching in — 
California, one may find that the only boarding place _ 
is a good two or three miles from school, while for the _ 
most part it is from ten to twenty feet here.- A teacher 
in California pays for her room, here she is furnished 
it free in most, if not all, of the schools. There is no 
more than from $15 to $20 expense for food. In many 
of the California schools, the teacher is compelled AG. (4: 
buy heavy winter clothing, while here she can wear the — 
same clothes the year around, with an added heavy 
wrap in the evening and mornings. One school, which | 
isa sample of our California schools, was about one a 
and one-half miles from the school house—a little un- 
painted shack 20x24 feet. The teacher had to take her on 
small brother to have enough pupils (six), and. they “i 
lived in a one-slant shack, built on someone’s claim, The 4 
‘teacher had to nail slats over the cracks (about two : 
inches wide), or they would have perished, as the Cali- . 
fornia desert in the winter is exceedingly cold. Some — 
teachers can board in hotels, but we all know how hard 
continued hotel fare is on ne es and: digestion, and ° 
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Beas des “the board alone amounts to at least $20 per 
“month. Sometimes, board can be had ina home, but 
~ usually the room (or the bureau, at least), must be 
shared with the other members of the household. Of 
course, there are good boarding places in some districts, 
ie _ where the teacher has an upstairs room to herself, but 
she has no nice little front room, 
~ which makes it so home-like here. 
3 A teacher’s position in California depends largely 
upon the whims of a few (sometimes uneducated ) men 
or women—the trustees. This, of course, is* the coun- 
‘try school. The city school is governed by a board of 
education, with superintendent, assistants and others, 
who, after election, usually remain in the position al- 
most a life-time. The State Superintendent has prac- 
_ tically nothing to do with the government of the schools 
_ personally. Each county makes its own laws, arranges 
its own course of study (adhering, of course, to the 
= rules of the State), and has its own Superin- 


tendent who visits the schools once.a month for from 
two or three hours to five or ten minutes, according 
_ to the time he or she has. This alone makes the school 
‘system all chopped up, and a pupil going from one 
school to another can never tell what work he will be 
expected to know. Also, it makes it very hard to place 
> pupils entering a school during the year. The influence 
a the trustees and their friends decides the fate of 
the teacher—not her ability as a teacher. For example: 
pin: each school aré three trustees, each one elected a 
different year and holding his position for two years 
_ from date of election. We will say they are Mr. Black, 
“the clerk; Mr. Brown and Mr. Green. Mr. Black and 
Mr. Brown are great friends, while Mr. Green hates 
_them both (this very thing happened in four schools 
.of which the writer personally knew the teacher). Now, 
x [r. Black chooses a teacher (whith the clerk always 
_dves), -and Mr. Brown being his friend votes for-her. 
. Green’s vote does not count. 


M 

: The next May, Mr. Green goes around and solicits 
“votes for his friend’s wife, Mrs. Gray, and Mr. Black 
and. Mr. Brown being careless, she is. elected. Of 
_ course, she does not want Miss Jones, who has been 
“elected by her enemies, so another teacher is put in 
~ her place, and Miss Jones finds herself ‘without money 
during the summer and without the prospect of a position 
the next year. How different it is here. A teacher 
_ succeeds or fails, according to her own work. If she 
_works hard and does not spend her time foolishly, she 
Eas given. credit for her effort. If she does not want 
to teach the same place two years, she is privileged to 
choose her next location. Here we find an incentive 
tc put in extra time on materials and means to improve 
‘the school, while in California the tendency is to rush 
Poach the school year the easiest way, as the teacher 
Le. that she will probably never teach there again, so 
“What's the use, anyway?” a 

Of course, there is the difference in | transportation, 
ut then no one should come to the Islands who does 
intend to stay through at least one summer with- 


e. 


kitchen and bath, . 


teachers ; 


‘always right? 
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out going home for vacation. The difference in trans- 
portation is more than made up in the chance to see 
the Islands, in the fine treatment accorded the deserving 
teacher by the Department, and the chance to live in 
a place which she and her associates can make as home- 
like as they desire. 

-There is still another good point—the teacher’s po- 
sition does not, in any way, depend upon the Principal, 
as in many of our larger country California schools. 
Generally speaking, if the Principal and teacher do not 
seem to be harmonious, the teacher. quietly removes 
herself to another location, or should do so as it is 
easier for her to move than for the Principal who has 
been there a number of years. 

Of course, the teacher must furnish herself with the 
necessary articles for living, but the sensible teacher 
will improvise dressers of kerosene boxes and thus save 
a great deal of expense. She can generally sell most 
of the things (stove, chairs, etc.), for at least a part 
of what they cost, unless moving to a place near enough 
to ship them. 

Taken as a whole the writer would say that teaching 
in the Hawaiian Islands is far superior to teaching in 
California, as she has taught country schools both places. 
The writer, unless something unlooked for arises, does 
not intend to teach anywhere else but here in the “Gar- 
den of Paradise.” 


fe) 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


From a pamphlet of Rules and Regulations for 
Kamehameha III School, Lahaina, Maui 


Let the key-word to your school work ‘be the little 
word “Hoe.” H stands for harmony, O for organi- 
zation and E for efficiency. Lack of harmony will pre- 
vent good work in any school. In the broad sense har- 
mony means more than merely getting along. It means 
co-operation and loyalty. There must be harmony be- 
tween the principal and his superiors; there must be a 
harmonious feeling between the principal and _ his 
the same harmony must exist among the 
teachers themselves; there must be harmony between 
the teachers and pupils; there must be harmony be- 
tween the school force and the community. 


To obtain this harmony, this cooperation so neces- 
sary to the success of a school, a great many things are 
necessary. Let us briefly consider a few. Are you 
Probably not- Therefore stop and con- 
sider when you think an injustice has been done you. 
Don’t resent being criticized occasionally. Particularly 
should any criticism coming from a superior be con- 
sidered in a constructive light. 

There are two sides to any school teacher’s work. 
She is working for the school as well as for herself. 
This demands considerable school loyalty of her. It 
is only the selfish teacher who strives to make a.show- - 
ing for her own room and refuses to do anything for 
the upbuilding of the school in general. She should 
assist her fellow teachers all she can and get all the 


- 
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assistance she can from them. Each of us has his strong 
point, and your strong point may be my weak point 
and vice versa. We should make use of one another to 
our mutual benefit: 

A teacher should study her pupils and get to know 
them. When she gets to know them well and can get 
them “in tune” with herself and her ideas, she will find 
discipline and interest in the work easy to maintain. In 
this connection, remember that discipline means follow- 
ing, not militarism. 

Try to interest the community in the school. Do not 
be afraid to tell them what is being done. Get them to 
visit the school. Get them to discuss the school with 
others. 


A well-organized school is of primal importance to 
success. You can greatly assist the principal in effect- 
ing this: Do not fear that you will get no credit for 
this. Remember that the credit or discredit the princi- 
pal gets for school organization reflects upon the school 
itself and, incidentally, upon the entire teaching staff. 

It is the duty of the principal to organize the school 
along the lines that, to him, seem to make for the great- 
est efficiency. Therefore try to understand his system 
and adapt yourself to it. Because the principal makes 
rules for the conducting of the school does not neces- 
sarily imply that his way is best. But someone has to 
do this. If each teacher tries to follow her own plan, 
no matter how good such a plan may be, there will be 
no school system and the organization on the whole will 
be very loose. 


A considerable amount of organization is left to the 
individual teacher. She should organize the work and 
play of her classes so as to show results. She should, 
however, be careful to do this in such a way that it will 
not conflict with the organization of the school or of the 
Department. She should assist the principal by making 
helpful suggestions which will help the school organi- 
zation. Such stiggestions will be greatly appreciated 
even if they are not always followed. 


In our key-word, the letter E, standing for efficiency, 
is the most important. In a sense, it embodies the other 
two. If the working force of the school is truly effi- 
cient, there will be both harmony and. organization. 

Above all else, there is one thing that makes for effi- 
ciency. That thing is work. The 9 to 2 teacher is 
obsolete—or should be. The average teacher is willing 
to work and does work, 
make her work count for the most- 
a certain amount of energy. Save this human-power 
for the kind of work that will produce maximum re- 
sults. Don’t waste it doing the janitor’s or the chil- 
dren’s work. There is more to your profession than 
the “pink slip” at the end of the month. Your profes- 
sion is one of the noblest in the world and one of which 
you can be justly proud. The school is a large factory 
whose output is the future civilization.of the human race. 
‘What kind of men and women are we producing in this 
school? 


Apply efficiency to your class room work. Don’t be 


_ be afraid-to advertise, but be sure that there is cite 


but occasionally she doesn’t. 
A person has only - 
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; Se cee 
satisfied with being merely a teacher; be a sond | teacher. Se 


This may be attained by study and observation and close 
application to advice worth while. Follow the advice of | ae 
your superiors as consistently as you know how. “Know — E 
thyself.” Find your weak points and strive to correct — 
them. Make the most -of your strong points. Don't us 


thing behind your advertisement. Observe what i 
being done by good teachers. Don’t be afraid to take — 
from them things that you can apply in your own work. 
At the same time constantly strive to develop your own 
initiative ability and originality. Make the art of teach- Ys 
ing your hobby. Study it: gr 
In conclusion, let me add that there is no pleasure . 
in the world like that derived from the results attained ~ 
by your own efforts; no pleasure so keen as that of feel- 
ing that your work has been instrumental in promange: as 
things worth while. : : eas 
“THE DIRECTOR” Erte Sa 
NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE 
Section on Organization . 
Washington, D. C. E LENE get 
A YEAR’S PLAN: 
The Plan of Campaign in the School Sector —1918-1919 es 
The Division of Education has prepared its plan ‘GE y 
campaign for the ensuing school year, which it presents 
by months: The plan is, of course, tentative and subject _ 
to change at any time. In general the order of the ap- 
pearance of subject matter suggested for the first § semes: = 
ter will be followed with little variation. It is, how- ae 
ever, too early to determine definitely the details of the 
campaign for the second semester, but the outline which — 
follows sets forth the peopeeet plan of action tate the b 
present time. 


SEPTEMBER 
Problems in Arithmetic — je (ee 
This bulletin is prepared by three experts | in’ the ‘ 
pedagogy of arithmetic. Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt, “of | 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company, Boston; Mass., ha con-_ 
tributed a series of interesting and instructive problems : 
suitable for grades three to eight inclusive. These prob- me 
lems are lessons in thrift. Miss Lillian Kupfer, Ph.D., see 
mathematic editor of the American Book Company, by 2 
a set of unique and interesting problems, has presented eS 
the importance of thrift and war savings in such a way SS 
that these activities cannot fail to appeal to the ‘mind 2 
of the child who studies the*problems. The third con- 
tributor to this bulletin is Miss Laura M. Smith, super-— 
visor of elementary schools, Atlanta, Georgia, *PRe2 
aig matter which Miss Smith has prepared is ee te 


grades. It carries a message of thrift. 
OCTOBER 


— ae 


Bulletin on Compound Interest > a ae 


On account of the importance which attaches ae z: "3 
terest and petcontae epccialae to the mathem “8 


com Seema interest, it was thought advisable to prepare 
“ a body of subject matter teaching elementary lessons 
in thrift through problems which arise in connection 
a computing the interest on War Savings Stamps, 
_ “in order that these ideas may be thoroughly understood 
the subject of compound interest is treated in a novel 
fashion for the children in the upper grades of the ele- 
_ mentary school, and for ae school eatces this same 
field is treated algebraically.” 


_ NOVEMBER 


EM 


War Savings Primer 


The central idea of the War Savings Primer is the 
economic principle of “goods and services,” or material 
and labor. The bulletin is prepared by Mr- Frank A. 
-Vanderlip, one of the most prominent authorities on 
_ political economy, and is especially designed for use by 
teachers. The method is question and answer. The 
questions open up the most vital problems in political 
‘economy and answer them in plain and simple language. 
he material relates to the present war and the means 
of financing it. 
) DECEMBER 
oe . “Winning the War” 
© aR school play suitable for the upper grades of the ele- 
“mentary school. Its purpose is to impress upon the 
_ minds of school children by means of dramatization the 
importance of thrift and the purchase of government 
ecurities. The play was written by Miss Willowdean 
thatterdon, and calls for eight characters, six boys and 
wo girls. 
A letter will also be sent to the superintendents of 
chools, asking them for a brief statement of the methods 
mployed by them which have proved most efficient, and 
also any printed matter: which may have been used in 
_ the War Savings campaign’ in their states. 
J ANUARY 
a4 “The Clearing House” 
oh ‘The purpose of this proposed bulletin is to collect and 
publish the methods and devices which have been found 
most successful in the sale of Thrift and War Savings 
- Stamps during the first semester in all sections of the 
E country. The publication will summarize the facts and 
suggestions we shall have received in answer to our 
_ letter < December to superintendents of schools. 


wien Haglish’® 


eee The Thrift Reader 

ae ‘is our present plan to provide some new and in- 
te esting lessons in reading which will appeal to the 
Se of children as well as teach the principles of 
thrift. ene material is eopne collected at the present 
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time, and will be put into convenient form for teachers 
and pupils. 
MARCH 

Talks to Children on Thrift 


The school campaign by the aid of Thrift Stamps 
and War Savings Stamps can teach the simple_ facts 
and principles of political economy to children. The 
Division of Education contemplates the preparation of 
a number of plain, simple lessons, in the language of 
children, which will clarify the meaning of such terms 
as “labor,” “capital,” “wealth,” and lead the children to 
a keener realization of the importance of the extensive 
production and intelligent consumption of wealth. 


APRIL 
Thrift and Democracy 
The purpose of this publication is to interpret the 
social and political meaning of thrift. Mr- Vanderlip 
has said, “The beginnings of social progress are in 
thrift.” There is a growing realization of the fact that 
an efficient democracy depends on an economically com- 


~petent citizenry. 


MAY 


Plans are under way to provide programs for the last 
month of the year which will contain suggestions for 
patriotic exercises and the most efficient methods of 
carrying on the thrift campaign during the summer. 


Change in Personnel 

Mr. W. H. Carothers has been appointed assistant 
director in direct charge of the Division of Education 
of the War Savings Campaign for, the ensuing year. 
Director Doctor George D. Strayer, president of the 
National Education Association, and chairman of the 
Commission on the National Emergency in Education, 
will continue to supervise and direct the work of the 
office. 


FIRE DRILLS AND FIRE PREVENTION. 


Office of the Insurance Commissioner, Territory of 

Hawaii. 

September 11, 1918. 
Honorable H. W. Kinney, * 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Dear Sir: 

Allow me to call to your attention, at this time, the 
provisions of the Fire Marshal’s Rules and Regulations, 
relating to schools in the Territory, both public and 
private. The specific requirements are set out under 
Rule V, beginning on page 13 of the book of rules. 

Briefly these provisions are as follows: 

(1) A fire drill of all pupils at least once every month ; 

(2) A fire gong, exclusively for fire calls, in each 
school ; 

(3) All rooms to have ample doors and exits; 

(4) All doors and exits to open outward; 

(5) All doors and exits to be unlocked during school 
hours ; 
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(6) All buildings more than two stories high shall 
have fire escapes, located at opposite parts of such build- 
ing; 

(7) No chairs, desks or other obstructions to be per- 
mitted in the aisles; and 


(8). One approved chemical fire extinguisher for each 
2,500 square feet of floor space or part thereof. 

The Legislature of 1917, by Act 115, creating the office 
of Fire Marshal and enumerating his powers and duties, 
provided, by paragraph (f), sub-section (3) of Section 
49, a specific duty to be: 

“(f) To cause fire prevention to be taught in all public 
and private schools at least once each week and fire drills 
to be held in said schools at least once each month and 
to require that all doors and exits in school and public 
buildings open outward and be kept unlocked while 
such buildings are occupied for school or public pur- 
poses.” 

Whether it was intended by this section to have the 
Fire Marshal prescribe a course in fire prevention to 
be taught in all schools, or whether it was the inten- 
tion to leave the particulars to your department. I 
will not undertake to say, but believing that we can meet 
the intent of the law by practical cooperation, I should 
prefer to leave the details to your department, offering 
as a guide, by way of suggestion, that a brief period be 
set aside one day of each week, at which time the teach- 
ers for each room, or some teacher in each school, give 
to the students a talk on the desirability, and methods 
used, in preventing fire losses. 

This general subject is a large and interesting one. It 
could be divided into many parts for the purpose of 
short lectures which could easily be made interesting 
and instructive. 


As a suggestion: 


(1) The origin and history of fire, and the benevolent 
and malevolent uses to which it may be put; 


(2) The great and constant drain upon the resources 
of our country through fire losses, which amount to 
approximately $250,000,000 per year; a sum of values 
‘that may be illustrated in many interesting ways; 


(3) Preventing fires caused by carelessness, the thing 
that is responsible for the majority of fires; 


(4) The value and danger of matches of which there 
are more than 700,000,000 used in the United States 
each day—which means that nearly 500,000 flames 
are struck every minute on an average, every one of 
which would develop into a destructive fire if it had a 
chance ; 

(5) Instructions for eons various kinds of lights 
and lamps; 

(6) The dangers incident to defective stoves, pipes, 
hot ashes and soot; 

(7) How destructive fires are caused by bonfires, rub- 
bish fires, and abandoned fires of campers and picnickers ; 


(8) The ordinary and extraordinary dangers in cook- 
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ing and cleaning—many fires being caused from improper 
methods used in their kindling in stoves, others from 
oily rags, over-flowing grease, dangerous cee Coie : 
pounds, etc. ; 


(9) The ange. a rubbish accumulations hoa ‘the 


house or yard; a 
(10) The dangers of i enraane liquids, with safety ck ie 
rules for their storage and use; , 


(11) The special dangers and the tremendous Ea. : 
sive forces of gasoline and gas, both being poisonous 
and more powerful and more readily onl thandyna- 
mites: Sat th 


(12) The harnessed servant, electricity—willing to 
work, but ever ready for escape and rebellion, destroying 
life and property in a flash, either struck from the sky _ 
by lightning or from some familiar appliance in ever-day 
use ; 


(13) The dangers inherent in acetylene, calcium car- 
bide and other gas generating substances, phosphorus, 
ete. “ + 

(14) Care in the use of many common substances and 
household utilities; the inflammability of cotton bag- 
ging, and many fabrics and wall decorations; also, the ~ 
guncotton products called celluloid, fiberloid, Gonieeie 
ivory, and artificial leathers ; . 


_ (15) The great annual loss in life and property from 
the carelessness of, tobacco smokers—it has been esti- 
mated that five thousand matches are struck every sec- 
ond in the United States to light tobacco ; J 


(16) What to do in case of fire. under different con- 
ditions; the specific details of where and how to give 
an alarm; the importance of ‘the first few minutes; how __ 
to put out fires while they are small; how to operate a — 
fire extinguisher; the advantages of preventing, where_ 
possible, a draft ; how some fires may be smothered; the fi 
dangers of dashing water on burning liquids yh toga. (> 
do when the clothing catches fire; the advantage of hay- 
ing plans made in advance and knowing just where to 
find your fire fighting appliances; how to pass through 
suffocating smoke with the least danger; the first 7, hing 
to think of and look to in case of fire — life first and were 
property next; and many other things pertaining to the — 
subject, that mipht prompt themselves to the minds alt 
the teachers. 

This office will be very glad to further and aesiset in 
any plans that your department may form, and also help _ 
in furnishing information, material and advice in pre- — 
paring school lectures or instructions. — 2 ‘ 

The Honorable P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 289 z 
sioner of Education, has said: me? 

“Every boy and girl who would be a good citizen 
should learn to prove his community and his country 
against loss by fire.” - 


Very truly yours, 


DELBERT E. METZGER, 11S fees 
x ; Fire Marshal. : fy a 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS 


DIVISION STATE 


New York 
New Jersey 
Connecticut 
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- 


Wisconsin 
Michigan 
CENTRAL Illinois 
e Iowa 
Nebraska 


see eee eens 


Louisiana 

Alabama 

Mississippi 
Ohio 
Kentucky 
Indiana 


Colorado 
Wyoming 
New Mexico 
Utah 


wee ee nee 


Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 


~ NORTHERN 


Washington 
Oregon 
Idaho 
Alaska 


NORTHWESTERN.. 


Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Maine 


-NEW ENGLAND... 


q 


PACIFIC. 02540 0<: 


California 
Nevada 
Arizona 


Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 


POTOMAC. 


Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


_PENNSYLVANIA— 
DELAWARE 


ee wnes 


Georgia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
‘Tennessee 
Florida 


SOUTHERN......... 


: é -¢ Missouri 
- Kansas 
Z SOUTHWESTERN .. ‘Texas 
29 Arkansas 
ae. P Oklahoma 


4 
Porto Rico 
Canal Zone_ 
' Hawaii 


FOURTEENTH *... 
: Philippines 


District of Columbia 


PERCENTAGE OF JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP JULY, 1918, SHOWING RELATIVE DEVELOPMENT BY STATES 


PER CENT. 
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Published by the Department of Public Instruction. 
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Henry Walsworth Kinney, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Editor. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOLS 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, THEA- 
TERS, CHURCHES, AUDITORIUMS, ASSEM- 
BLY HALLS, FACTORIES, ASYLUMS AND 
ALL OTHER PLACES WHERE PERSONS 
LIVE, WORK OR CONGREGATE FROM TIME 
TO TIME FOR ANY PURPOSE OR PUR- 
POSES. 


1. Officials and teachers of public or private schools 
or educational institutions are required; to have one fire 
drill of all the pupils in attendance at such school or 
schools at least once each month. There shall be a fire 
gong which can be distinctly heard in every part of the 


school building, such gong to be used for no purpose - 


other than for fire drills or in case of fire. 


All doors and exits shall open out and all such doors 
and exits shall be unlocked during school hours. 


All theaters, churches, auditoriums, assembly halls, 
factories, asylums and all other places where persons 
live, work or congregate from time to time shall have 
ample exits, and shall have fire escapes where building 
is more than two stories high, which shall be located 
at opposite parts of such buildings in a manner that 
will permit the safe egress of all persons that are or 
may at any time be in such buildings, and all doors 
of such buildings shall open out and be unlocked at 
all times while such buildings are open to the public 
or private gatherings. 


Obstructions. 


2. Neither chairs nor other obstructions shall be 
permitted in the aisles of schools, theaters, churches, 
auditoriums, assembly halls, factories, asylums or any 
other places where persons live, work or congregate 
for any purpose, and all aisles of such places shall be 
kept clear from any and all obstructions including the 
persons in attendance or other persons during the time 
such places are open to the public. | 

All exits must be plainly marked by red light and 
the word “Exit,” in such manner that same can be 
plainly discerned from every part of the room, hall 
or place. 


Fire Extinguishers. 


3. There shall be installed one approved chemical 
fire extinguisher for each two thousand five hundred 
(2500) square feet of floor space, or part thereof in 
each such building. Such extinguishers will be pro- 
portioned 50% two and one-half gallon type and 50% 
one quart type, all of which shall carry the label of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
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THE STUDY OF HIAWATHA 
By Anna Jacobs 


* 


Note.—Each pupil should be provided with a note Boake ; 


in which to keep the written work when prepared, the 


map, questions and answers, and words and definitions. 
This makes review work easy and will be of value as © 


a reference in later years. 


in finding. 
OUTLINE 


I. Sketch of the life of Longfellow. 


Il. Scene of the story. Map prepared by Poppet: 
III. How the poem came to be written. 
IV. The Poem. 
V. Notes and questions on the poem. ‘Read 
VI. Write a review of the poem. 
VII. Make a list of the principal characters. 
VIII. Learn quotations. 


COMPLEMENT OF ABOVE Co 


1. Prepared by each pupil. 

Il. In the northern peninsula of Michigan, Hee 
the Pictured Rocks and the Grand Sable, the scene of the 
“Song of Hiawatha” is laid. 

Ill. 


In the answers to questions — 
I have given only those that pupils would have ciety . 


One of Longfellow’s Havard pupils, who had 


spent a summer among the Indians, repeated some of 2 
the legends of lodge and campfire to Longfellow and — 
asked him to write a poem about them. Longfellow — 


wove these legends into the “Song of Hiawatha.” _ 


LADIES! 


Do Your Shopping by Mail} + Vv 


wes 5 Spies 


received by us on the last shipment. 


DRESSES, SKIRTS, MUSLIN and SILK a 


UNDERWEAR, SUITS, SLEEVELESS 
COATS, FANCY COLLARS, ETC. — 
HOSIERY AND NECKWEAR © 
The above styles are being worn on 1 the 
Mainland. 


MILLINERY mes 
of the lastest fashions received constantly — 


Sole Agents for 
WARNER & REDFERN CORSETS 


J ORDAN’S._ 


Fort Street Honolulu ie Oo. Box 387 
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Another version of how it came to be written is, that 
ae Indian legends were told to Longfellow, when he 
was a boy, by his grandfather. In later years he re- 

called them and wrote the “Song of Hiawatha.” 
IV. The poem was published in 1855. It is con- 
sidered one of the best of Lonfellow’s longer poems. 
The hero of the story. was an Algonquin hero called 
~ Manabozho. 
a Longfellow confused this myth hero with Hiawatha. 
He considered them one and the same which was a 
mistake. There was a real Hiawatha who, probably, 
was a member of the Iroquois tribue of central New 
_____-York, yet some facts make it appear as though he was 
of _the Algonquin tribe that inhabited the territory 
=.» near Lake- Superior. - 
s The Indians believed Manabozho’s father was ‘the 
West Wind and his mother the Great Granddaughter 


eg 


B: of the Moon. Tradition would lead us to believe, that 
a because of his power, he was considered chief among 
3 the Manitous. — 
es: V. Questions on the poem: 
<a : 
Be . INTRODUCTION 
a 1. What is a legend? A tradition? 
2, ~Where is the land of the Ojibways? the Decotahs? 
% 3. Where is the vale of Ta-wa-sen-tha? 
i 4. Describe fen-lands. 
eee _ I. THE PEACE-PIPE. 
: 5. Where is the Red Pipe Stone Quarry? 
*s 6. Who was Gitche Manito? 


7. Define calumet, Prophet, Deliverer, abysses, ma- 
_ jestic, compassion, vengeance. 
~ 8- Why do Vropae and Deliverer begin with capital 
letters? _ 
9. Why did the Indians fill the pipe with the bark 
of willow? 
10. Where is the Valley of Wyoming? 
thing of the Indian troubles there. 
se \ 11. . Where is the Tuscaloosa? 
a 12: 


Tell some- 


Why so named? 


Locate the territory occupied by each of the 
“tribes mentioned in lines 60-65. 
oo 13, Learn something of He animals spoken of in 
s _ this pNerics: 
—- ce: a espe BBS FOUR WINDS 


s Ree Learn the Indian names for the winds. 

% 3 15. Describe a belt of wampum. 

16. Define muffle, cumbrous, whimper, dominion, 
odors, iceberg, sedge, fenz, seatang, moorland. 

~ 17. What month is the Moon of Snow-shoes? 
18. Do Indians talk to animals as in lines 43-57? 

t 19. Tell about Shingebis. 

20. Describe an Indian smoke flue. 

ay other smoke flues. 


LE: HIAWATHA’S CHILDHOOD 


21. Learn something of Longfellow’s childhood. 
- —«-22.-—« Tell something of your own childhood. 
-_-:23.. Who was Nokomis? Wenonah? 
: 24. What does Wa-ho-no-win mean? 


Contrast with 
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25. Define false, wigwam, linden, reindeer, sinews, 
comet, plumes, war clubs, insects, candle, antlers, ap- 
Pauses. brake. 

26. What was the “Death Dance of the Spirits?” 

27. What was the “Broad White Road in Heaven?” 

28. Who was I-a-goo? 

29. Tell about “Hiawatha’s Chickens,” “Hiawatha’s 
Brothers.” 


IV. HIAWATHA AND THE WEST WIND 

30. What is the difference between the childhood 
and the manhood of a person? Of Hiawatha? 

31. Where is the Es-co-na-ba? 

32. What are the “Mountains of the Prairies?” 

33. Where is the land of the Crows and Foxes? 

34. Define lurid, enchanted, magic, vapors, tresses, 
ancient, courage, boasting, terror, gesture, conflict, valor, 
visions. 

35. Describe mocassins, Arrows. 

36. What were the “days of Shah-shah ?” 

37. Where are the Falls of Minnehaha? What does 
the name signify? For what are they ‘noted? 

38. What does Ka-go mean? Ka-ween? 


V. HIAWATHA’S FASTING 
39. What does fasting mean? 
40. Find out what you can of the Indian’s fasting, 
41. Do other people fast? Why? 
42. When was the Moon of Leaves? 
43. Learn about the Indian corn or maize. 


SO LL LL LL ELL EE LE ED TS 


Your Efficiency as a Teacher Depends Upon 


NATURAL APTITUDE 
TRAINING 
INTEREST IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


The latter often has a direct bearing upon the school 
room 

The most comprehensive outlook upon community 
life is to be had through the pages of THE FRIEND. 
Published in Honolulu and emphasizing the best life 
of the metropolis, this “oldest newspaper west of 
the Rockies,’ brings to its readers the individual 
problems and possibilities of the ‘“‘Aloha Istands.” 

Articles each month by the brainy men and women 
of the Territory. 

Subscribe for yourself and-~a mainland friend: 
$1.50 per year. 


Address 


THE FRIEND 


HONOLULU. 


Sample copies on request 
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44. Define nation, landscape, warrior, molest, dark- 

some, greensward. 
VI... HIAWATHA’S. FRIENDS 

45. What does “The Kingdom of Ponema” mean? 

46. Explain “I must break the ice for fishing.” 

47. Where are the rapids of Pau-wa-ting? 

48. Define counsel, margin, ponder, sheer, 
umphant. 


tric 


MIE JHTAWADTHA’S*SALLING 
49. Where is the river of Ta-qua-me-naw? 
50. Why had Hiawatha no paddles for his canoe? 
51. Define pliant, resin, fissure, magic, channel. 


VIII. HIAWATHA’S FISHING 
52. Define transparent, armor, summit, bream, tum- 
ult, rapids, achievements, marshes, skeleton. 
53. What does E-sa mean? 


IX. HIAWATHA AND THE PEARL-FEATHER 

54. Who was the great Pearl-Feather? 

55. Meaning of 
dled?” “Dead-man’s Moccasin leather ?”’ 

56. Define ambush, marshes, hurtled, passage, fibers, 
beach, message, meshes, trophies. 


X. HIAWATHA’S WOOING 
57. Define wooing, pondered, errands, cataract, chal- 


cedony, jasper, rushes. 
58. Learn something of the Dacotah Indians. 


sm a 


Grocery Specialties 


Fresh Vegetable Seeds 
Fresh Flower Seeds 
Pink Lady Chocolates 
Ethel Barrymore Chocolates 
S. & W. Canned Goods 
Carnation Milk 


Henry May & Co., Ltd. 


OR AT ALL 
FIRST CLASS STORES 


TRADE MARK 
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Ce TT It iil 


& 
e 


“Fires by hosts of dead men kin- 
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59. Find out all you can about the Falls of Mine. : 
haha. 


SL 


60. Who gave the fedst? 
with their guests? 

61. What isa game of hazard? Indian games of hae ae 
ard? - 

62. Where is Na-gow Wudj-o? ; 

63. When is the Moon of the Falling Lene Moon 
of Bright Nights? Moon of Strawberries? : Me 

64. Define boaster, marvelous, messengers, raiment, 
pemican, marrow, guests, michief-makers, credence, 
achievements, adventures. 

XII. THE SONG OF THE EVENING STAR © © 

65. Tell the story about Os-ce-o. O-wee-nee. ky 

66. Tell the Indian myth about the Red Swan. 

67. Define plumage, twilight, transfigured, shards, 
transformed, planet, jesters. 


XIII. BLESSING THE CORNFIELDS 


68. .Why did the Indians bless the cornfields? = 
69. Define destruction, mildew, marauders, devasta- 
tion, scarecrow, consecrated, verdure, misshapen. ae 


XIV. ‘PICTURE WRITING == ee 


70. What is meant by Picture Writing? % 

71, Tell historical instances of the use of this pic- 
ture writing. 

72. Define wisdom, generations, traditions, visions, 
totem, projecting, a aa circles, noone invitation, 
chanted. 

73. On what did the Indians do the picture writing? 


XV. HIAWATHA’S LAMENTATION. vay 


74. Define lamentation, abysses, commotion, metas 
choly, simples, mystic, wafted, elena ay, bur- f 
dens, antidotes. > £ 

75.. What was the Sacred Lodge? Kes es 

76. What was the work of the Medicine Men?” ae Pe 

77. Lines 56-86 were read at Longfellow’s funeral, fice 
Learn lines 56-61. ; hoes 


XVI. PAU-PUK-KEEWIS, 
78. Define frenzy, cricket, achievements, monstrous, 
wisdom, burnished, nimble, nephew, ungua head-_ aie 


~ 


" HIAWATHA’S WEDDING FEAST Tare 
Why did they not eat 


lands. Wy gore Rae 
XVII. HUNTING OF PAU-PUK-KEEWIS 
79. Define streamlet, chinks, contrivance, Ae ae 
lithe, pinions, features, caverns, gambols, harvest. ee ee. 
XVII DEATH OF KWASIND= =) 

80.. Who was Kwa-sind? Ta ; Ba a & 
81. Learn something of Achilles. Norse Lok, 
82. Define conspired, mushrooms, audacious, ‘mortals, ene 
sluggish, brawny, attendants, astindes. + ot ea eee 
83. What is a current? Name and locate some cur- Me 
rents. et ane 
XIX, THE GHOSTS. F 

84. What are ghosts? Who were ‘the ghosts i in ‘the g C 
story? Pig valk 
; = vg AS 
. ae gs 


el ae Se, 
October, 1918. 


it 


a! 


e.. What do the Indians consider the choicest part 
of an animal? 


: - 86. Where were the realms of Chi-bia-bos? 
87. Learn about the vultures. 
: 88. Define scanning, level, crouched, garments, por- 


tions, morsels, brands, famished. 
— * 89. What does “Blessed Island” mean? 


XX. THE FAMINE 


90. What is a famine? Do you know of any famine? 
» What was the cause? 
91. Who were the guests that now visited Hiawatha? 
92. Define anguish, vacant, thickets, beckons. 
» XXII. THE WHITE MAN’S FOOT 
93. Who was Segun? Peboan? 
94. What are our first flowers? 
95. What ‘did the Indians think of the White Man? 
96. What plant is called the White Man’s Foot? 
Why? ae er 
__-~-97. + Define peacepipe, flintstone, foliage, smoldered, 
_. intolerable, jeering, jesting, vision. 
98. ‘What were the “canoes of thunder’? Describe. 


hy 
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XXII. HIAWATHA’S DEPARTURE 


99. Who were the Black Robes? Palefaces? 

100. Define departure, triumph, hazy, guides, unfa- 
miliar, basswood, nation, message, disciples, ascended, 
sultry, ambush, dingle, journey, mists. 

‘VI. Prepared by each pupil. 

VII. Hiawatha, Minnehaha, Nokomis, Wenonah, Chi- 
biabos, Kwasind, Iagoo. 


VIII. These selected by the teacher or by the pupils. 


ANSWERS TO SOME OF THE ABOVE 
QUESTIONS 


2. Ojibway lands—northern peninsula of Michigan. 

Dacotah lands—in northern peninsula of Michigan, 
west of the Ojibways. 

3. Vale of Tawasentha—Albany County, New York. 

5. Red Pipe Stone Qarry—The dividing ridge be- 
tween the Minnesota and Missouri rivers where catlinite, 
used by the Indians for making pipes, is found. For 
many years it was neutral ground for all tribes. 

6. Gitchie Manito—the Indian God or Great Spirit. 


2 


Calisthenics Drill at Royal School, Honolulu 


Pere ALIEN, CO. Ltd. 
ss on ae HONOLULY, T. H. 
ae : ; Risa 


GINN & CO. 
~MAcMILLAN CO. 


DEPOSITORY FOR 
SILVER BURDETT CO, 
HEATH CO. 


— 


eg Weaet tig eet Ns 
ee. at th Se 
Firs ey 
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9. The Indians mixed the bark of the willow with 
the tobacco to improve its flavor. 
10. In Pennsylvania. 


11. A district in Alabama named for an Indian chief. 


12. Delawares—New Jersey and Delaware. 
Mohawks—one of the Six Nations of New York. 
Choctaws—Alabama and Mississippi. 
Comanches—Shoshone tribe. Texas and Mexico. 
Shoshone—West Idaho, Utah, Nevada. 
Blackfeet—Northwest. 

Pawnees—Western prairies. 
Omahas—Northwest. 
Mandans—Northwest. 
Dacotahs—northern Michigan. 
Hurons—shores of Lake Huron, 

17. November. 

18. It is said by those familiar with Indians that they 

talk to animals in the way described in the poem. The 

Indian superstition led them to believe that the animals 

understood. 

20. The Indian w jigwam has two loose skins at the 
top. They are on opposite sides. According to the direc- 
tion of the wind, one of these is opened and serves as a 
chimney. 

24. <Accry of sorrow. 

26, The Aurora Borealis. 

27. The Milky Way. 

28. The story teller of the tFibe, They believed all 
his stories but the one, that away to the east was a great 
body of salty water on whose shores lived white men. 

31. A river of Michigan. 

32. Dividing line between Minnesota. and Missouri 
rivers. The Red Pipe Stone Quarry region. 

33. Crows in Northwest. Foxes in Wisconsin. 

36. Days of long ago. : 

37. In the Minnehaha River near Minneapolis. 
Laughing Water. For their beauty and water power. 

38. Do not. No indeed. 

42. May. 

45. The Indian Teen: 

46. In northern countries they ek the ice to set 
the nets. 

47. Same as Sault Sainte Marie. 

49. In northern Michigan. 

50. He guided his boat by speaking to it. 

53. Shame upon you. 

54. The evil spirt. 


55. The Indians build fires on the graves of the dead 
to light them to the Happy Hunting Ground. If this 


is not done the dead must stop on the way and build the 


fires. A fungus growth on the trees. 

60. Hiawatha. The Indian’s idea of cies is that 
the one who gives the feast must serve his guests, not 
eat with them. 


61. The game of bowl. Game of plumstone. 


are 


/PATTEN CO., Lid. 


HONOLULU, T. H. 


HEADQUARTERS 


oe September. ei pas ve 
66. Given in Schoolcraft’s “Algic ] 
71. Given in most school histories. J 


Indian. 
_ 75. Lodges built for their medicine © cerel 
have high peaked roofs. os 
76. Healed the members. of the tribe and Fi 
all kinds of magic. 
81. Given in Greek and Norse mythol o es. 
85. The fat. ees 
86. He was thought to be the ruler of the x 
Spirits.” : 
89. Indian Heaven. | 
93. Spring. Winter. 
“Algic Researches.” 
94, The pupils should know the first flow 
locality. 
95. Given in the ene 
96. Plantain. It was not known in the’ 
the white man came. | 
98. Ships. 
99. Jesuit priests. - 


The compere story 


White men, poe: 

_ ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHO 
Friday, November 22, will be designated 

ernor of the Territory of Hawaii as” | Arbor D 


xi <<) ze 
- scho i! in 


Trees will be furnished bee hes Bard 0: 
and Forestry, Mr. David Haughs, 7 Ove \ 
Honolulu. pe 

An extract from the Review cat 1916 ¢ 
planting and care of trees. 3 

The following are the different kinds « ot 
able: : ; 

Golden Shower (Cassia fistula). 

Pink and White Shower (Cassia nodosa) 

Pink Shower (Cassia grandis). 

Royal Poinciana (Poinciana regia). 


_ Yellow Poinciana (Peltophorum oe 1iun 


Jacaranda (Jarcarnda BUMOSACTORA J, 
Pepper Tree (Schinus molle). 
St. Thomas Tree (Bauhinia tomente 
African Tulip Tree (Spathodes com: 
Silk Oak (Grevillea robusta). th 


Japan Cedar Sugi Pewee 
Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globu 
Lemon Gum (Eucalyptus cit 
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Swamp Mahogany (Eucalyptus robusta). 
_ The following excerpts from the bulletin issued by 
_ the Department of Agriculture and Forestry will be found 
useful : 


Treatment of Plants When Received From the Nursery 
The box of plants when received from the Government 


_ under or behind a tree or bush, where it will be protected 
_ from the midday sun. It should remain there undisturbed 
until the holes are propertly prepared and the time for 
planting arrives. A sprinkling of water each afternoon 

is all that is required. Care should be taken that seed- 
lings that have just been watered are not exposed to the 
2 direct rays of the sun, especially during the middle of the 


_ day. ca 
Planting 
In planting out great care should be taken to prevent 
___ the tender roots from being exposed to the air. As much 


soil as possible ought to remain intact around the roots. 
After the plant is set the soil around it should be thor- 
oughly firmed. If possible plant on a dull or showery 
day. 
A very general mistake in tree planting is to plant too 
deep. It must be remembered that the best soil is gen- 
erally at or near the surface and that the tender roots of 
on the young plant will take more kindly to it than to the 
often sour and poor subsoil to be found a little deeper. 
_ When digging the hole the best soil should be put-to one 
ses _ side anid used around the roots of the tree when planting. 
After planting, hoeing and cleaning away the grass and 
weeds is necessary until the young trees get well above the 
grass or bush. 
e Nearly everywhere a tree will thrive better and grow 
\ see . faster during its early years with cultivation than without 
it. The purposes of cultivation are mainly to protect the 
young tree from the encroachment of weeds and grass, 
Ls _to keep the soil about it in good condition and to retain 
a: the moisture. If planted i in a dry time the tree should, if 
Pe _ possible, be watered. This should a done by giving a 
_ good. soaking once every two days for two or three 
a months, or until the tree has got a good start, then twice 
= a Sas week, and later once a week, as the roots go deeper 
ca into the soil. It should be remembered that the more 
careful the attention is that can be given to the tree, the 


tome more likely i is to become established as a vigorous and 
> thrifty specimen. 
é, : 


ae - ie Protection of the Tree From Injury 


MeProteebion from strong winds in exposed places is | 


— _-fecessary until the tree gets well rooted in the soil. This 
may be done in different ways. Probably the cheap- 
a s a and easiest plan is to drive in two stakes on the wind- 
=> ward side of the tree about three feet apart and to tie to 
them an old grain or sugar bag. One thickness is enough. 
_ Where there is danger of injury from cattle or other 
__ stock the young tree should be protected by some sort of 

a fence. While the tree is small, stakes set about it are 

isially sufficient ; as the tree grows larger an inexpen- 
sive frame pre. should be built. 


ao Nursery should be placed in a partly shaded place, as. 
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Grass and weeds should, of course, be kept away from 
the tree until it grows large enough to rise above them, 
when it will take care of itself. 

There is no restriction as to the number of trees to be 
given to the schools for Arbor Day planting. We do, 
however, hope that no more trees will be ordered than 
can be properly planted and cared for. Orders for trees 
coming from Oahu should be in our hands at least one 
week before the date set for Arbor Day and from the 
other islands not less than ten days. 

Be sure to have your orders placed in plenty of time 
so that the trees will arrive on time. It is better to have 
them on hand a few days ahead than to have to postpone 
the planting. Any information in regard to tree planting 
may be obtained by addressing the Division of Forestry, 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry, Honolulu. 


OAHU TEACHERS’ CONVENTION 

At a meeting of the Directors of the Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation it was decided to emphasize war work in the 
schools as the central theme of the meeting. It is hoped 
to make the meeting inspiring to all. 

Efforts are being made to secure the best speakers 
possible. There are representatives here of all the prom- 
inent war movements, and there are many educational 
aspects of the war that we should be familiar with. A 
full program will be presented in the next number of 
the “Review.” 


RENEW ALLEGIANCE TO THE CAUSE OF 
DEMOCRACY 


We believe in the United States of America as the 
most vital example the world offers of a “government 
of the people, for the people and by the people” where 
just powers are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned; “a democracy in a republic; a sovereign nation 
of many sovereign states, a perfect union one and insep- 
arable; established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice and humanity for which American pat- 
riots have and are sacrificing their lives and fortunes.” 
We, therefore, believe it is our duty to teach the youth 
of the land to love it, obey its laws, respect its flag and 
defend it even with their lives against all enemies both 
within and without. We pledge anew our fealty to our 
country in this hour of strife and reaffirm our entire 
sympathy -with the cause for which our nation strives; 
we consecrate ourselves to the cause of freedom; we 
shall neglect no opportunity to teach our youth loyalty 
to state and nation, to respect public officials and to sup- 
port in every way possible the administration of both 
state and nation in their efforts to win a decisive vic- 
tory over the assailants of democracy. 


WAR ACTIVITIES 


We believe the children of the state and nation should « 


‘be privileged to help bear the burdens of the war and to 


help make the world safe for democracy. It is wise, 
therefore, to accept the challenge of many of the great 


—- 


movements which have grown out of the war, and 
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form the children who are under our tuition of the as production and conservation of food, thrift campaigns, — nog 
causes of the war, of the justice of our cause, of the Red Cross, and such forms of service as will tend to de-. 


principles for which we contend and of the lessons’ of velop in the rising generation a love of liberty and a A: 
free institutions, the greatness of our nation, the power “ 


of our arms and the glory of our flag. We believe that just appreciation of privilege in a democrat mm 


a definite place should be assigned to such war activities Educational News Bulletin. 


¢ 


BE A TRUTH-TELLER | 27 Sa G a ee 


Ks Help Fight the Battle Over Here. Fire These Facts for Uncle Sam — 


We have now more than 1,500,000 soldiers in Europe. 
We have more than doubled the pay of our soldiers since the beginning of the war. y 
Our Government furnishes as high as $10,000 life insurance to its soldiers under conditions and rates * 
that make it the most desirable in the world, and furnishes it after the war, as during the war. E . 

4. American troops at home and overseas are setting world records for health and low death rates. Deaths 
from disease among the soldiers for the week ended July 20 were at the rate of 1.9 per thousand a year. Surgeon 
General Gorgas says such a record never has been surpassed by any military establishment. Previous to this the 
best record was 20 per thousand, which was the rate during the Russo-Japanese war. The annual death rate 
among civilians of military age is 6.7 per thousand. ; : 


wf 


~ 


5 There has never been a war before this in which such effective work has been done to restore wopaded 
soldiers. Of all soldiers sent to the hospitals only 45 in every 1,000 die. This includes those who die of diseases as _ 
well as those who die of wounds. Of all soldiers wounded in action more than four-fifths return to service, many — 
of them in less than two months. These figures are based on an average of both British and French official figures, 
including officers.and men. 


It takes money to protect the soldiers. 
Here are some of the things your money will do: ; 2 


6. Ten persons buying one Thrift Stamp per.week will every month supply a soldier with one gas mask. 


Ne 
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A good many teachers have already opened charge 
accounts with us and have made purchases—they find it 
to their advaritage to do so—it’s an easy way to shop 
and they get what they want without delay. Try it. 
PHIPPS SAILORS 


A heavy rough white straw, modishly shaped, a serviceable and practical school hat. 


Special at’$5.00 


We carry a full and complete line of all classes of millinery. 


DRESSES FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


In the foremost styles and materials. We carry a most complete line of the famous 


BETTY WALES DRESSES 


\ a) : 
SE SE PE 


In wool and wool-satin combinations. 


———RAIN COATS—————}>S_—-. > LINGERIE WAISTS 


Cravanetted and Rubberized, . In voile and mull, embroidered and lace 
In plaids, plain colors and mixtures trimmed, all sizes 


$15.00 to $30.00 $3.50 to $18.50 


eres Gs eS ar oe 


: PAUL JONES MIDDIES— TAILORED WAISTS 
In plain white and white with blue col- Many unusually clever styles, shown in 
‘ lars and trimmings, regular sizes $3.50. dimity and linen. 
| _ Extra large sizes $3.75 and $4.00 $4.50 to $7.50 


KHAKI TRAMPING SUITS — BATHING SUITS 
- Norfolk coat, tailored skirt, very prac- In either cotton or wool—any color com- 
tical 


$3.50 to $10.00 


Bathing shoes, caps, stockings and water-wings. 


Special $4.50 


STEAMER-MOTOR COATS 
In English mixtures, Scotch Tweeds, 
Silvertones, Miltons and Jerseys. 
$25.00 to $50.00 


—__UMBRELLAS ———— 


Styles and sizes for men and women, 


all silk. 


$4.00 to $10.00 
Union silk $3. 50—Cotton $1.75 to $3.00. 


THE LIBERTY HOUSE 


HONOLULU - -. te -RAWATI 


bination you may desire. 


ae 4: ete 
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7. Fifty persons buying one Thrift Stamp aa week will every month eaves anesthetics for making 400° ag 
operations painless. oS 9 a ae A 
8. One hundred and twenty persons buying one Thrift Stamp every week can ore the food for ten” men | aes 
continuously. i Roe 
9. One $50 bond applied by the Government would take care of 160 trench wounds, which can be e cared for ae 

with first-aid packets. : Sa aes 
10. One $50 bond will buy 112 hand grenades, or 10 cases of surgical instruments for officer’s belts, or S. 6 i 

cases of surgical instruments for enlisted men’s belts. ; oe es 
Submarines will not win this war. ; 7 oe 

The Germans have only partially acknowledged this, but here is what is happening: ee : a fas 


11. The allied and neutral shipping sunk by enemy submarines during iy 1918, amounted to 270,000 tons, ha 
compared with 534,839%tons sunk an July, 1917. BS: - 
The.entente nations constructed during July a tonnage of 280,000 tons in excess of that destroyed’ during ae t. 
the month by enemy operations. ; pat 


Up to August 15th the entente tonnage sunk*in 1918 was 50 per cent less than that lost during the same 3 ne 
time in 1917, + E> 


ae 
12. In the month of June alone we built the equivalent of about 70 per cent of what the German su Ee se 
marines destroyed, and Great Britain and France built much more than the remaining 30 per cent. The United iS Oe 
States alone will soon be building more ships than the German submarines have been destroying. ==——— a % as = 
13. The National Shipping Board is rapidly building up our merchant marine oh such a scale as to call 
for the admiration of all maritime nations. Chairman Hurley announced in July of this year that there were 11g 
fully equipped shipyards in the United States and 44 others partly completed, 23 of which were more than 75 per 
cent finished. Thirty-seven steel yards which the United States had when war began, had then grown to 72.’ 
Eighty yards for building wooden ships are now in operation or nearing completion. The remainder of the total 725 
number of yards are for building concrete ships. ef 


Let Thrift Be Your Mogern 
Ruling Habit Eye- 


To spend one’s declining years in 


€ 
comfort is principally a matter of Tes ting 
proper saving during the pers ieee 
of activity. 5 : . 
Our SAVINGS BANK is at all | made ate me 
times ready and willing to extend - By the intelligent use of modern eye-testing in- Sie eee 
every possible service to its de- struments and methods, we are now making the } > 
positors. Interest paid at rate of . 3 ; Pees et). 
most exacting eye tests with absolute accuracy $ — 
with no detention from business or school. e 


THOMPSON'S = | 
Deep Curve Lenses. z 
Are Better —— 


4% per annum. 


Bishop & Co., : a a 
ae ee THOMPSON OPTICAL GAL INSTITUTE, Ltd, as 

Honolulu, Oahu | _ HONOLULU’S LARGEST AND pest | 
EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVE OPTICAL HOUSE es 


156-158 HOTEL ST., OPP. YOUNG HOTEL 
DR. L. E. CAPPS, Mites raeee 
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_ ‘The Star-Bulletin Garden Contest 
By W. R. FARRINGTON 


1918. 


_ Boys and girls throughout the schools of the Terri- 
tory should be getting everything in readiness for the 
Star-Bulletin School Farm and) Home Garden Con- 
test for the season of 1919. The management of the 
Star-Bulletin states that it will continue the contest on 
practically the same lines that it has been carried on for 


! 


Pr 


were in full swing three years ago. 


two years past. This is done to reward the children 


for their splendid work, not only in connection with this 
immediate contest but also in the service of the country. 


It is well to remember that Hawaii’s School Gardens 
Then the war came 
to our country, and one of the first requests’ sent out to 
the boys and girls of the United States was that they 
should raise food products. The result has been that 
the War Garden is one of the great features of the 


mainland program for: supporting the boys at the front. 


Hawaii was prepared, the School Gardens of her boys 


and girls were in the Government’s service from the 
_ very first. 


This is a splendid record for Hawaii and we all feel 
_very proud of it. We must not lose our standing, we 
“must continue the good work, so that the planting of 
gardens and a wider knowledge of how to handle agri- 


cultural products will become one of the permanent fea- 


—.-tures of our island life. 


a, 
} 


e 


nib 


\ The prizes will be about the same as they were during 
the season of 1918. It has been found that a larger num- 
ber of prizes, and smaller aniounts, with a certificate for 
those specially recommended, is very satisfactory. 
Letters have been sent to those who served as judges 
last year requesting them to make suggestions for the 


improvement of any detail that may occur to them. 


It is especially desired by the management of the Star- 
- Bulletin that the teachers and the children who are en- 
gaged in this contest shall become thoroughly imbued 
with an appreciation of the importance of this work. 
Hawaii is an agricultural country. The children who 
are growing up in the Islands must naturally look to 
some form of agricultural development for their future 
employment. There is no other employment that is 
more dignified or capable of bringing better returns, in 
comfortable homes and fair financial remuneration than 


~ the various pursuits of successful agriculture. 


The boys and girls should bear in mind that it re- 
' quires brains and experience to become good farmers. 
This applies to big plantation work just as much as it 
mages to the growing of gardens, and the growing of 


OMINE FUKUDA, AGE 9, HILEA SCHOOL, W. HAWAII, 


This girl has knit 9 sweaters, 5 pair wristlets, 5 wash cloths. 
Her work is commended highly for its quality. 


gardens furnishes are preliminary education and ex- 
perience to enable the boys and the girls to take an 
important place in the large agricultural industries of 
the Territory. 


The Hawaii of the future will be an entirely different 
-place from the Hawaii of former days. We shall have 
_better roads in the country districts. There will be 
‘favorable conditions under which men can establish 
their homes in connection with the main industries of 
the Territory. Country life will be more attractive and 
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e will bé better returns for the expenditure of labor. 
man who works in the fields will be an educated man 
he woman in the home will be an educated woman. 
shall have on our plantation areas, homestead sec- 
tions and ranches, men and women who started in the 
public schools of Hawaii and there procured the knowl- 
edge of how to gain a profit from the soil, as well as 
ideals for establishing comfortable homes. Graduates 
of the College of Hawaii will be taking a leading posi- 
tion in the agricultural enterprises. 

The fields will be cultivated by the boys who have 
been born, brought up and educated in the Islands, and 
these boys will be proud of the fact that they are able to 
make a good living and become a part of the develop- 
ig industry of the Territory. 

This reflects to some extent the purpose and ideals 
iat are behind the Star-Bulletin’s enterprise. School 
arms give the children lessons in co-operation. On 
ese farms they learn how to work together. There is 
st as much value in team work when running a farm 
there is in running a baseball or a football team. 
e Home Garden gives the children training in inde- 
ndent effort for themselves. 

One of the most satisfactory features of the whole 
pject is the distinct improvement that has been shown 
m year to year in both the School and Home Gardens, 
is has been especially remarked by Judges who have 
ed in more than one contest. They find that the 
ren, profited by the mistakes and also the sugges- 
of former years. 


should be borne in mind that the Star-Bulletin con- 
es not in any way interfere with any local con- 
iat may be inaugurated by different Island organ- 

ons. There can be no possible friction between this 
contest and any that may be started by business men 
of either the Island or individual districts ; any contestant 
who is entered in the Star-Bulletin list is entirely free to 
also enter his or her garden in any other contest. Our 
purpose is to arouse a real interest in making the. soil 
produce. We want the children to understand that a 
great deal of pleasure and a steady source of profit can 
be obtained from a garden. Once they learn how to 
conduct a small unit there is every reason why they 
should become more deeply interested as they grow 
older, and see greater opportunities. 


If there are any boys or girls of Hawaii who think 
that agriculture is not one of the coming industries of 
the very near future their attention should be called 
to the report of the recent meeting of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States. A special committee of 
that organization has taken up the subject of banking 
in its relation to the people who produce from the soil. 
This committee showed in its report that in 42 states 
on the mainland there are state committees of bankers 
working constantly on agricultural products; in 10 


states every one is organized under a special committee ; 


600,000 farmers have joined the Banker-Farmer Bureau; 
5,000,000 women and girls have enlisted for home dem- 
i onstration work, In many. instances bankers have hired 


ee 
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agricultural experts and demonstrators to faa abe Whee 
classes and contests, in which two million boys and girls a 
are doing propaganda work. WA 
Mainlanders are following the lead of Hawaii’s boys 
and girls. Prove that this leadership is so wise and so 
enthusiastic that our boys and girls shall ever remain at 
the head of the procession. : A 


ag 
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THE THRIFT STAMP BRIGADE s 
By Sophia C. Reineke. Perri ae 5's 


Tune: “Marching Through Georgia.” Pa 
We are young Americans who long to do our bit, © 
We're too small to go and fight—to small to sew or knit, 
But we’re showing everyone we're full of pluck and grit, a, 


While we are fighting the Kaiser. 


Chorus: 


Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re buying Savings Stampa 
We'll help the soldiers who are in our camps! he 
We'll arm them, clothe them, feed them on their tone F 
and weary tramps, : eae, 
While they are fighting the Kaiser. ee 


Patriotic boys and girls, as everybody knows, ~ ; 

Are not spending money now for lollipops and shows; e 

Every penny they can save into the Thrift Fund goes, 
So they can help fight the Kaiser. CR oe 


When the war is over, oh, how happy we will be! 
For we know our soldier boys will win the victory ; 
Think how proud we'd be if they should say to ou 
and me, 
“You helped us conquer the Kaiser.” 


THE THRIFT STAMP 
By Marian L. Gill. ye 


Note—This was recited at a patriotic concert by an 
small boy dressed in green. ee ae 
I am green, Dy sae 4 
And I am small, ti 
But I get there ‘ Ns 
After all. > i “ear 


I buy bullets, : hx a ee 
I buy ships, c age ae 
Scare the Kaiser into fits. ua heen 
Parts of me are in the air, eS ee 
‘Parts of me are in the sea, A ee epee are 


Some in France, and some right here, 
All of me for Liberty, 


I help Wilson, 
Justice, too, 

I help Uncle Sam, 
And—YOU. 


Kan the Kaiser, 
< Make him sick, | 
I’m a THRIFT STAMP— 
Buy me quick. 


November, 1918. 


GRAPHIC LINEAR ILLUSTRATIONS IN GEOG- 
RAPHY. 


Herbert A. Wade, Principal Haiku School. 


Geography is preeminently the study of the map. 
Some people are “map cranks.” Iam one of them. My 
object in writing this article is to spread the infection: 
The disease is not dangerous. A mild attack cannot 
possibly hurt you and may even do you good. As this 


is intended chiefly for VI grade and upwards, it deals 


with Europe, but a little ingenuity and a compass will 


bring out many items of interest and information in 


regard to America and the Hawaiian Islands which can 
be used for comparison similarly. 

- As London is the greatest city and most important 
center in Europe we will use that as a starting point each 


time. 


_ through Bristol, 
_ logne and Bournemouth, we will take that distance as a 


‘Beccles 


. Fig. ¢ 


Fig. i represents a circle of 100 miles radius. On this 
100-mile circuit, almost directly on the cardinal and 
semi-cardinal points of the compass, are some of the 


most important cities in Great Britain, and, what is most © 
surprising, despite this limitation, ney “all commence > 
with “B.” Birmingham, of course, is the greatest hard- 
_ ware city in Europe if not the world. Bristol is the 


second chief port of Western Britain, whilst Boston is 
an important port in the trade with the continent. Di- 
restly opposite Birmingham, almost 100 miles on the 
other side of London, is the important French port and 


_ present military base of Boulogne, whilst Beccles and 


Bournemouth are two of the most celebrated watering- 


_ places of the British Isles, 


Finding that a circle 100 miles from London cuts 
Birmingham, Boston, Beccles, Bou- 


standard and call it “B.” 


Ric _ Twice “B” is the distance to Blackpool (the play- 
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ground for the millions who inhabit the great cotton and 
woolen manufacturing districts in the west of Eng), 
Bangor, Bodmin, Brussels, 
Figure 2. 


Antwerp and Paris. See 


Jericho is looming large in the news at the present 
time owing to General Allenby’s successful operations in 
Palestine. Have you any idea of its distance?) Four 
thousand? No—only two thousand two hundred) You 
can remember this easily because it is the same distance 
as Timbuctoo. ns 

To Timbuctoo or Jericho 
Is twice as far as “Gib” you know. 

The London to Jericho bee-line cuts Serbia just half 
way, as, also the London to Timbuctoo line cuts Gibral- 
tar half way (1,100 miles) (22 and 11 B, you know, re- 
spectively.) The former about the distance from Hon- 
olulu to San Francisco. 

Figure 3 shows the angles at the corners of an equi- 
lateral triangle of 13 B (or thirteen journeys from Lon- 
don to Birmingham) to be 
those towns which have 
great significance in the 


a 


Fetro grad 


time—London, Petrograd, 
Salonica. Nearly the 
whole of Germany and 
Austria is inside that tri- 
angle, whilst a similar 
triangle of 200 miles 
shows London, Antwerp 
and Paris at the angles— 
L. A. P. See Figure 4. 
Figure 5 represents the 
arc of a circle of 1,000 
miles radius 


Salon ika 


war news at the present 


{ 


\ 


B—a convenient distance for a standard as a glan¢e at 
tl®© lustration will show that it contains many import- 
ant-towns in many different countries. About 20 degrees 
north of a direct line E, from London 1,000 miles, will 


Riga (Russio) 


Brest 
hifeverk 
(Russia) 


- Debre xn 
(Hungary) 


Algiers: (Ma@ ree) 


Fg. F 


bring us to Russia’s lately captured port of Riga, whilst, 
due east, is a town which will rank high in the future 
history of the world as the city where Russia’s imprac- 
tical statesmen were tricked into the so-called peace of 
‘Brest-Litovsk. A peace of annexation forced upon an 
idealistic people by a gigantic autocracy based on slav- 
ery. Continuing southward by a series of 20 degrees 
we reach Debreczin in central Hungary, then the oft- 
captured but heroic capital of Serbia, Italy’s largest 
port on the famous Bay of Naples, then continuing due 
south, Algiers, the nearest point in Africa, and, still one 
thousand miles from London, old Seville; where the 
Oranges and nuts come from. All these are the 10 B’s 
distance from London. 


} Having employed concentric circles, arcs and equi- 
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= y i : a Y. sake 
Ave + % _ a “i , fe 
November, 1918., 


lateral triangles as graphic illustrations, we will con- a 
clude with two more geometric forms, the square and 
isosceles triangle... Constructing a square on the thou- 
sand mile line due E. from London to Brest-Litovsk ~~ 


Londen 4ER9 Yiles Brest — - 
Aiifovsk- 
; e 
i One SU Mion > 
8 
6 : 6 j 
0 —guvore 47 (les 5 ey 
3 Ve Meee ess ote 
fae é Noe 
% 
tr 


Gil? (CPSs 


1000 miles 


hens 


Aan 


we get an enclosure of one million square miles whose 


other angles are at Athens and Algiers. 
Fifteen hundred miles 
from London, and due 
east from Edinburgh, is , 
Russia’s old and present ;. 
temporary capital, Mos- ¢ 
cow, whilst the same 
distance from London es 
and just over 1,000 miles south is Constantinople. 
(Fig. 7:) Pe 
I would suggest that some such graphic illustrations ‘~~ 
will tend to add interest to-geography lessons, while the 
practical value of the approximate location and distance 
of the chief geographical features is apparent. By ace 
quiring a standard of comparison, too, geography will _ 
live in interest as a live subject rather than its antithesis, 


(Fig. 6.) 


a dready list of mere names. Cec bs 
Now get your map books and see what you can find 


for yourself. Wa ee ey 


CONSERVATION 


Mr. Hoover’s Outline of the Food Conservation Program 
Necessary for the Coming Year. 


“There is no prospect of a proper ending of the war 
before the campaign of the summer of 1919, To attain 
victory we must place in France ‘three-and-a-half mil- 
lion fighting men with the greatest mechanical equip- 
ment that has ever been given to any army. While we 
expect the position on the Western front may be im- 
proved, from a military point of view, between now and 
then, there can be-no hope of a consummation of the 

onstration wornsecure until another year has gone by. 


ft 1 


> 


“If we are to accomplish this end in 1919, we will 
save a million American lives that will be expended if — th 
we have to continue until 1920. To give this final blow 
in 1919, we have not only to find the men, shipping and 
equipment for this gigantic army, but this army, the 
Allied Armies and the Allied civil population must have rh 
ample food in the meantime if we are to maintain their. i ae 
strength. We can do all these things and I believe we —__ 
can bring this dreadful business to an end if every 
man, woman and child in the United States tests every 
action every day and hour by the one touchstone—does 
this or that contribute to winning the war? 

“The food program is no small part of this issue. To 


p 
x 
i 
F 


ber, 1918. HA 
He in recording, so another device is use 
measuring machine. Our soldier puts o! 
oes with this little device in them. Then he rt 
incline of 30 degrees, striking his heels on metd 
f the shoes do not fit exactly the device regist 
act. very soldier has a good supply of clean 
and after a long march his feet are examined by a doc 
No army has ever been kept as healthy as ours. The 
ath rate, here and abroad is eight men out of every 
yusand. Many of the men who fall ill caught their 
ease before they left home. It has been found that 
the average gain of the American soldier after he enters 
the army is twelve pounds. 


The Government is spending its money wisely in tak- ' 


ing care of its soldiers. 


WAR SAVINGS AND THRIFT TALK. 

\Lee Chong, Kaiulani School, Grade VIII, Four-minute 
speaker. Delivered at Bijou Theater, Honolulu.) 
Friends, countrymen and patriots, I come not to prac- 
e oratory, but to bring a message to you. 

Nhy we should buy stamps. 

The Thrift and War Savings Stamps have a two-fold 
heaning. 

First, to allow the people of America to increase its 
buntry’s resources, by their dollars; second, to estab- 


7 


my 

ond, 

in gold td 

Third, the little me ; ay 

ica. Should a part be thee acs Fass 

tice? Fourth, God made us to More 
respect our country. Am I not fulfill: gaa 

I buy Thrift Stamps? Fifth, independe 
bought with gold. It must be bought with 
Money will help to save this blood. Should 
help to save blood of the sons of liberty? 


A hundred million of free born citizens have 4 
swered the call of humanity. We offer our lives and 
the little that we have. We give it gladly to maintain the 
honor, the dignity, of the country that Washington es- 
tablished, that Lincoln preserved, and that the sons of 
liberty will never allow to perish. 


Therefore buy War Savings or Thrift Stamps. 
the least we can do for our country. Do it now. 


UCPONO OOOO 


Moore’s improved non-leakable 


FOUNTAIN BJ 


(Guaranteed) 


For teachers 


ang 


A perfect pen for rapid 


erent 
d $1zes 


lawauan Newt 


S10. 


Bishop St. 


BaN<9/ \IN7 \i7 MER EN? SELENE 


It i 


mioning in Honolulu, stay at the 


ell 


Its location on the Ewa side of Fort Street, half way between Hotel and Beretania streets, 
has everything to recommend it—for it is in town, yet away from the crowds. Handy for all 
shopping and business purposes, and also within reach, by caf, taxi, or walking-tour of every-— 
thing worth seeing or doing in Honolulu. Theatres, Y. M. C. A., churches, Y. W. C. A., boat 
houses, parks—all within easy reach of those who make their temporary home at The Blaisdell. 


Rooms with and without private bath. 


Blaisdell Hotel is a modern concrete building—the newest, cleanest, coolest hotel in Hono- 
ery room is so built as to be sanitary in every respect. White enameled beds, with com- — 

rings and mattresses. Running water at the white-enameled: set-bowl in every room. 

aby vactitum process, so that absolute cleanliness is assured. Good ventilation every- 

501 halls on each floor. Wide, cool lanais all around the rear sides of the hotel. 

mest floor, with courteous clerk in charge day and night. Telephone in every 


avery Room An Outside Room.) 
est to reserve YOUR room without delay.) 


eanest, coolest, most central hotel j 


tie Pw FP or Se wn te al § 
> pee ox ‘ ve £ ‘ 


hx da wed ~ 


ect provide ships for our Army we have not only to build 
xs all that we can but we must have the help of Allied ship- 
ping. In order that the Allies may provide this, they 
must take food ships from the more distant markets 
and place them upon the shorter run to the United 
States. We must decrease our imports of erear coffee 
and tropical fruits. 
“Under these conditions, the demand upon us is for 
baer supplies. The conferences on food supply and 
. _ shipping we have held in Europe enable us to estimate 
— our burden. Compared with previous years, the Allied 
civilians and armies, our own armies, the Belgian Relief 
and certain neutrals who are dependent on us require 
; paso vowing round amounts from us: 


Cae 


«ea ey Shipped Must ship 


» 


Poe Average © Year Year Increase 
3-year ending ending this 
Pre-war July 1, July 1, year over 
w Shipments 1918 1919 last year 
ue Tons. Tons. Tons. ‘Tons. 
am Meats and Fats (Beef, 
% ve Pork, Dairy,..Poultry 
* .-* and’ “Vegetable § Oil ‘ 
hey PPO GALE ES pees 8. ee ecese 645,000 1,550,000 2,600,000 1 050,000 
Bread Stuffs (Wheat 
y and substitutes in 
ay ace terms of grain)..... 3,320,000 6,800,000 10,400,000 3,600,000 
~*~ \. Sugar (From United 
; States and West In- 
SARA te MeN Ne vor dca 618,000 1,520,000 1,850 000 330,000 
: Feed Grains (Mostly 
a SCOR Der eve sale ehekals < sis. « 950,000 1,950,000 2,700,000 750,000 
a Laas ema ARAN TTS pe: arc 
11,820,000 17,550,000 5,730,000 


aire POCA ity acioaid es « 5,533,000 


“Even this programme means further denial of the 
Allies next year. They are making this sacrifice in the 
9 common cause. We must maintain the health and 

strength of every human being among them or they will 
be unable to put their full strength stead our own in 
the supreme effort. At the President’s direction, I have 
assured them that ‘In this common cause, we eat at a 


a oe 
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common table,’ and upon entering these conference in 
Europe we promised them that whatever their war-Sood 
program called for from us we should fulfill.” 


NEVER TOO YOUNG TO SAVE 


No children who can talk are too young to know 
something about the saving of food which is necessary 
now. Their hearts are easily reached, too. They will 
listen with real sympathy to stories about hungry chil- 
dren in France, and how the boys and girls in America 
must send things to them ‘to eat, and take care of them 
until their fathers come home from the war, and their 
mothers from the factories, and all live peacefully in 
their little cottages again. 


Junior must know that his pennies must not be spent 
for candy, and he will eagerly save up for thrift stamps. 
Marjorie never used to eat crusts; but now she knows 
that nothing must be sent back to the kitchen. Bobby 
is going without sugar on his cereal, and in two weeks 
will earn a thrift stamp for his sacrifice, and in that 
two weeks he has formed the habit of sugarless cereal, 
and does not know it. 

Children can help enormously in saving in little ways, 
and there is every reason why they should be taught to 
do so. Mothers or fathers are only 50 per cent patriots 
who do not teach their little ones what great results 
come from food sacrifice in this country now. They see 
the soldiers marching along their street. They all can 
sing “America” lustily. In school they pledge’ alle- 
giance to their flag, and they have learned to knit! Now 
is the psychological moment for instruction in \conser- 
vation and sacrifice. Do not let them miss it. \ 


\ 
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i ers SCHOOL TEACHERS IN MILITARY 
SERVICE 


Scat teachers and employees of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction have been called to the colors 
either as members of the National Guard or under the 
provisions of the Selective Draft. In addition to these 
F. E. McCall entered the first training camp and is now 
a lieutenant in the Signal Corps stationed at Schofield 
Barracks. 

That these men are making good in the service is 
shown by the fact that 44 per cent of those whose rank 
is determined are either commissioned or noncommis- 
sioned officers. One is a captain, two are first lieuten- 
ants and two are second lieutenants. There are three 
corporals, four sergeants, three first- class privates. 
Three men are in the Ambulance Corps and two are 
musicians. Most of the men are working hard for ad- 
vancement and are showing interest and enthusiasm in 
the military work. 

Several teachers were called by the draft boards of 
mainland districts and we have been unable to locate 
them or to determine their rank in the service. The 
department would be glad to receive information about 
any of those who are not accounted for fully. 

The department has sustained a severe loss in losing 
the valuable services of these men, but it is glad to see 
the fine records they are making, and wishes to recog- 
nize the loyalty and patriotism they are showing to 
their country; qualities which they have shown as mem- 
bers of the Department of Public Instruction. 

The names and ranks of the men with present loca- 
tion is) given where the information is obtainable. 


Members of National Guard. 
ae Stationed at Schofield Barracks, Oahu. 
George S. Raymond, 1st Lieut., Acting Regt. Adjutant 
2nd. Haw. Inf. 
F, A. Clowes, Captain Headquarters Co., 2nd Haw. 


Inf. 
Wm. H. Meinecke, 2nd Lieut. Machine Gun Co., 2nd 
Haw. Inf. } 


Samuel Toomey, 2nd Lieut. Co. C., 2nd Haw. Inf, 

Henry Nalaielna, Sergeant Headquarters Co. 2nd 
Haw. Inf. . 

Mnuel Joseph, Corporal, Co. F, 2nd Haw Inf. 

John K. Grace, Jr., Corporal, Co. B, 2nd Haw. Inf. 


Stationed at Fort Shafter, Oahu. 

W. W. Brier, 1st Lieut., 1st Haw. Inf. 

Clifton H. Yamamoto, Sergeant Co. C, lst Haw. Inf. 

Henry Paauhau, Private Ist class, Co. A, Ist Haw. Inf. 

James L. Awai, Private Co. E, lst Haw. Inf. 

George. K. Kekauoha, Corporal Replacement Troops, 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

Joseph P. Kaui, Co. F, 2nd Haw. Inf., 
strong. 


Fort Arm- 


Drafted Into the Federal Service. 
Stationed at Schofield Barracks. 


David Luke, Sergeant Co. K,.2nd Haw. Inf. 
awtord, Sergeant, Supply Co., 2nd Haw. Inf. 


William Laeha, Musician 3rd Class, Headquarters Co., i 


2nd Haw. Inf. 


John Limahai, Private Co. D, 2nd Haw. Inf. een 


Louis Camara, Private 9th Ambulance Corps: pe gee 
Henry Keomalu, Co. I, 1st Haw. Inf. ae 


Manuel Andrade, Private 9th Ambulance Corps. Wie 


Fred Murphy, 2nd Haw. Inf. 
Frank Ignacio, Private 9th Ambulance Corps. 


Stationed at Fort Shafter. 4 


Chester Carlson, Private Machine Gun Co., a Haw. “ 
Inf. 
Edward Lovell, Private Co. A, lst Haw. Inf. 


John J. Thennes, Private Machine Gun Co., lst Haw. _ 


Inf. may St 


Joseph Cypriano, Musician 2nd Class, Headquarters 
Co. 1st Haw, Inf, 

William L. Sarrao, Private 1st Class, Supply Co. Ist 
Haw. Inf. 

Michael Dusson, Private a class, Headquarte secaaa 
Ist Haw. Inf. 

Frank Martins, Private Co. L, Ist Haw. Inf. 


On Mainland or Not Located. 
Walter Carlson, private Replacement Troops, eye 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga. 
B. F. DeMello, Camp Lewis, ye 
R. S. Yoder, not located. 
Edward Kaupu, not located. 
Walter E. Mooney, not located. 7 
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FIRE DRILL 


By John V. Marciel, Principal, Honomu School. | 
In making the following suggestions as to the course 


to be pursued in case of an alarm of fire, the idea in : 


view was to clear the building as rapidly as is consistent — 
with Safety and Order. It is requested that the plan 


mapped out be followed closely in all the grades, so that 


when once learned by a pupil in any grade he will be 
familiar with what is required of him in all the succeed- 4 
ing grades. At the same time if any teacher sees where 
the Drill can be improved and strengthened by chang- 
ing it in any way, it will be a favor to have the sug- 
gestion embodied as a part of the drill as suggested 
herein. ; Ok 
THE ALARM.—The fire-alarm will be given by a 
rapid and continuous ringing of the gong 


we een en wen ween ween seeeee 


etc., at any time the various classes are in session. ’ 


FORMING IN LINES.—Immediately on hearing the __ 


alarm the pupils in each room will form in line in this 
manner: (1) They will all rise in their seats, facing 
the door, and only one file in an aisle. i 
boards face the door and follow those already in line. 


(2) They will all move, in order, toward the door as — 

soon as they are on their feet, the file nearest the door _ 
passing on out in double quick time, on tip-toes, with- 
out noise, the others halting temporarily but keeping their 
(3) As soonas 
the rear of the first line Passes: the front of the second . 


line formation intact and marking time. 


line, it in turn will swing ‘in behind as a Pe of eos jhe) 


Those at the cS 


‘a vee er husk i Da be ra Fae | tae ate 
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em part of Hungary, Fr: rance and southern Belgium. 
_ What peoples are Celtic? 

“ _ The Welsh, Highland mccrch, Irish and northwestern 
: French. 
What countries are chiefly Germanic? 

» England, Southern Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, part of Belgium, Germany and Austria. 


What countries are chiefly Slavic?. 
7 . Russia, Serbia, Bulgaria, Poland and parts of Austria- 
meee 


~ What is Austria- Hungary? 
RN large central European country north of Serbia. 
_ What is is often called? 
_ The dual monarchy; that is, the double monarchy. 
_ Why is it so called? 


trian empire and the kingdom of Hungary. 
Are there two governments? 
- Yes; with their capitals at Vienna and Budapest: 
‘eres are these two governments joined? 
_ The same man is he emperor of Austria and the king 
of Hungary. 
- Of what race are ‘he people of Austria? 
_ They are chiefly Germanic; but the ue and Bohemi- 
; ans are Slavic. 
_ Of what races are the peoples of nee 
‘The Croatians, the Slovaks, and some others are 
‘Slavic: the Transylvanians are Roumanians; but the 
ruling class, the Magyars, or Hungarians, are descended 
' from an Asiatic race not belonging to any one of the 
four chief divisions named. 
- What languages do these people speak ? 
_ Several different ones,——German, Magyar, Croatian, 
. Roumanian, etc. 
* 4 What is Bosnia? 
_ A province next to Serbia, which Serbia had desired 
but Austria-Hungary took some years ago. 
Why had the Serbians thought they should have Bos- 
a 
en 7 : Because the Bosnians are Serbs of their own race. 
_ -What does Pan-Slavism mean? 
‘The idea that all the peoples of Slavic race should te 
united. 
Did the Serbians want Piaclavien to succeed ? 
& Yes; it is quite certain that they desired this strongly. 
te “What brought on the particular quarrel between Aus- 
a _tria and Serbia in 1914? 


: | Francis Ferdinand of Austria, with his wife. 
Who was Francis Ferdinand? 
_ He was the heir to the throne of the dual monarchy, 
_ Where was he murdered? 
In the streets of the chief city of Bosnia, where he was 
, eas as a sort of compliment to the people. 
: _ Who killed him? 
. _ Bosnians who were Austrian subjects of Slavic race. 
i “What claim did Austria make? 
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Because it is made up of two separate parts, the Aus- 


The assassination on June 28 of that year of Archduke 
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That a society had plotted and Mesived for this crime 
in Serbia. 
How long was it before much was done concerning 


this matter? 


It was July 23 before any dean action was taken by 
Austria. 

What was then done? 

Austria sent Serbia eleven demands, with a haughty 
message requiring an answer within forty-eight hours. 

Was Serbia given much choice as to what should be 
done? 

No; Austria practically gave an order as to what 
must be done- 

What is such a “last word” between nations called? 

An ultimatum. | 

What were the chief demands of the Austrian ulti- 
matum ? 

That the plotters against Austria be found he pun- 
ished and such activities stopped. 

What privilege in the investigation was demanded? 

That Austria be permitted to send agents into Serbia 
to conduct the investigation. 

What did Serbia do? 


She agreed to ten demands, promising to do all she 
could to find the plotters and to suppress their activities. 


Which demand did she refuse? 


To allow Austrian agents.to come into Serbia to man- 
age the investigation. 


Why was this one demand refused? 


Do You Have Electric Lights, 


In Your Home? 


If so—it is a mistake to attempt to keep 
house without a few essential electrical 
heating devices 


Irons and Water Heat- 
“essentials” by the 


Percolators, Toasters, 
ers are recognized as 


Government and by. all housekeepers. 


Ideal Christmas Gifts 


BRS 


Branch of Catton, Neill & Co. 
Agents for Edison Mazda Lamps 
' Phone 4344 1135 Fort Street 


Honolulu 
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Serbia could not claim to be an independent govern- ANNUAL CONVENTION OF KAUAI TEACHERS . 
ment, if another country controlled her courts. < 
What else did Serbia offer to-do? 4 Top Theater, Lihue, Kauai, November 29, 1918 | 
To leave the whole matter to the Hague Peace Court. aloes, re i 
What is this Peace Court. 9:30 a, m. Convention called to onier by the President— 
A ae Raya ; aa ld Mr. E. A. Knudsen, ra ae 
court which most ot the countries of the wor The Star-Spangled Banner. Naty 
agreed to establish to settle disputes between or among Roll Call (Principals respond). ag: Gee 
Koloa Song—“Uluwehi o Kaata’—Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Aka, 
nations willing to use it. Miss Vidinha, Miss Kaulahao, Mrs. Keliiaa, Miss 
Where was this court to be held? as poms a ‘ : “en 
. ection oO 1cers. 
At the Hague, the capital of the Netherlands. Reports of Secretiryrandslres gto . eh, 


Did Austria agree to Serbia’s proposal? Song—Lihue District Teachers: Mrs. Ahana, Miss Sheldon, - 
Mrs, Drier, Mrs. Hasleton, Miss Kaiwi, Mrs. Hustace 


No; the musan minister left Serbia as soon as he aiid Mra’. Weller ever: 
read Serbia’s offer. “How I Teach Arithmetic Through the Grades”—Mrs. Clara 
What did this mean? C. MacGregor, Principal, ‘Waimea School. — ok ene 
. Song—Mrs. Dora Ahana. : 
That Austria meant to attack Serbia. Address—United States District Attorney S. C. Huber. 
: as 
Could Austria conquer Serbia! } TREN CHEEGR ae 
Yes, as easily as a large man could hurt a little child. * 


: , Convention Singing, led by Mrs. C. D. Rea. 
What shows that Austria was looking for an excuse -«atnjetics”—J. O. varie 


* to quarrel? Song—Quartet—Mrs. Marcallino, Mrs. Re Mrs. Rankin and- 


She had asked Italy a year pote to join with her in Mrs. Deverill 
“The Civilization of Ancient Hawaii’’—Mr. A. F. ‘Kunden! 


a war on Serbia. ! Song—Miss Dorothy Armstrong, accompanied by Miss B. Neff. 
A small child sometimes has friends that may be called “food Production and Conservation”—G. ‘W. Sabhr. 
Song+—“Pua Carnation’—Mrs. Schimmelfennig and Mrs. Blake. 


upon. 
. : Discussion—Suggestions for Teaching the Essentials of Eng- 
5 
Did Serbia have oy, such: lish, introduced by the President. ; 
Yes; especially Russia, the great Slavic nation. ALOHA OE. - 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


(Guaranteed) 


For teachers and students 
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A perfect pen for rapid note work 


All different $9 50 ty 
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styles and sizes 
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The Hawaiian News Co., Ltd. 


Young Hotel Bldg. Bishop SE. Honolulu 
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—_____ CHRISTMAS. 


The government does not discourage Xmas giving as a means to economy-- 
in fact the giving of useful practical things is suggested and encouraged. 


Here is a list of articles to give, all useful and sensible--we have a full 
assortment and a fine variety to select from. 


THEY CAN ALL BE ORDERED BY MAIL 


LEATHER GOODS 


Toilet, Manicure and First Aid Cases, 
Purses, Bags and Suit Cases.» 


UMBRELLAS 


In Silk, Silk and Linen and Cotton. 


RIBBONS 


Numerous useful articles may be made 
from ribbons—we, are showing a won- 
derful range of designs and colorations, 


IVORY TOILET 
ARTICLES 


specially adaptable for making such 
things as Sashes, Bags, Cushions, Lamp 
Shades and Garment Hangers. We have 
Hair Ribbons in all desirable qualities, 
colors and widths. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


For Men, Women and Children in all 


Qualities—in writing mention about 
what you want, we are sure to have it. 


All sorts of handy articles for the 
dresser—neat and artistic—manicure ar- 
ticles, mirrors, combs, brushes, picture 
frames, powder boxes, jewel cases, etc. 


MEN’S TIES 


A wonderful selection including the 
newest and smartest shapes, colors and 
designs, all prices from 50c. to $2.50. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS, SEALS, TAGS AND BOXES 


Not only are we giving special mention to the above few lines, but we are offering the 
\ most recent innovations in all other lines of merchandise—everything a woman wants 


and most things a man wants. 


THE LIBERTY HOUSE—— 


If you are going to do your Xmas shopping in Honolulu THE 


LIBERTY HOUSE can serve you best 
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TEACHERS 


Each department in our store is equipped with new merchandise which» 
we are positive will enable you to make a desirable selection. 


————-READY-TO-WEAR————_ ——UNDERWEAR 


School and Afternoon Dresses Silk and Muslin Underwear - 
Evening Gowns and Suits also. * 
Evening and Traveling Coats Madeira Hand Embroidered 
Shirt Waists and Skirts | and Crocheted Underwear 


Our Silks, Satins, Novelty Dress Goods and Complete Line of Linens will most certainly appeal to you. 


Our Fancy Work Department is up to the minute with useful Xmas articles, such as 
Coat Hangers, Necktie Holders, Handbags, Baby Articles and a full line of Madeira Hand Embroideries. 


( Your patronage solicited. i 
Goods on approval or samples cheerfully sent. 
! 
hens cine } Make your Xmas selection with us. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


Our Motto “HOME O E i. INENS”) 45% aac | 


Pe Successors to WHITNEY & MARSH ee aa 


Honolulu, Hawaii Bis i 
QUALITY HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS pape ci i Pa 


AT THIS TIME OF THE YEAR WHEN THE 
SUN HANGS LOW 


Its powerful, blinding rays ~ 


Let Thritt Be Your are reflected more directly 


2 2 INTO the eyes than at — 
Ruling Habit any other time. The 
roads are more glaring— 
a : the water is almost un- 
To spend one’s declining years in bearable. The eyes be- 
comfort is principally a’matter of come irritated and sore 
proper saving during the period from this exposure just as 
of activity. the skin does from the Sion : i, 
Our SAVINGS BANK is at all burning rays of a Trop- THOMPSON'S» | Be. 
ical Sun. AN _ Deep Curve Lenses fo 
times ready and willing to extend Are Wetter 


every possible service to its de- Comfort and eyesight safety are insured be the use of ‘ a 


positors. Interest paid at rate of 
Thompson Protection Lenses 


Moral: Buy W. S. S. instead of deaipbgel 


4% per annum. 


Bishop & Co., | at q i 
Bankers THOMPSON OPTICAL INSTITUTE, Ltd a 


Honolulu, Oahu HONOLULU’S LARGEST AND BEST 


Hilo, Hawaii Waimea, Kauai EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVE OPTICAL HOUSE | 


_ 156-158 HOTEL ST., OPP. YOUNG HOTEL A 
DR. L. B. CAPPS, Mer. iM 


a 
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When Hoover and food conservation were practically 
unknown, the children of Hawaii were planting and 
cultivating gardens in a contest to secure the greatest 
results from the soil. 

This is not uttered as a boast, but rather as a reminder 
to the children who have participated in the school farm 
and home garden contests that the incidents of the war, 


the counsel of Hoover and the call to the army of garden- 


ers found the children of Hawaii prepared. 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin will conduct another 
School Farm and Home Garden Contest during the sea- 
son of 1919. The contest to open with the public school 
term January 6, 1919, and close with the week of May 30. 

Some outstanding changes will be made in the contest 
based on the recommendations of judges and others in- 
terested in the work. 

First—Larger schools on each of the islands will be 
named as Class A schools. All those schools not in- 
cluded in the Class A list will be Class B, and be grouped 
in districts as in former years. This change is made to 
give the smaller schools a better chance. 

Second—Entry blanks for the schools and the home 
gardens will be issued. These are to be signed in dupli- 
cate for the home gardens. One copy to be retained by 
the teacher, the other to be sent to the Star-Bulletin. 

Third—The record sheets that have previously been 
required for all contestants will be required only of the 
Class A schools. For the Class B schools and all the 
home garden contests a form of record card suggested 
by Maui will be used. This is not so intricate. All 
these forms will be supplied by the Star-Bulletin. 

All public schools and all children attending the public 
schools are eligible to enter the contest. 


CLASS A SCHOOLS AND PRIZES 


OAHU—Kahuku, Waialua, Waipahu, Waianae, Ewa. 
First Prize _.......... $15. 
Second Prize ......:. $10. 
MAUI—Kamehameha III, Waialuku, Puunene, Paia, 
Hamakuapoko, Haiku, Spreckelsville. 
First ‘Priz@ic2:. $15. 
Second Prize ........ $10. 
HAWAII—Olaa, Hilo High, Hilo Union, .Pepeekeo, 
Papaikou, Honomu, Hakalau, Laupahoehoe, 
Honokaa, Paauilo. 
First Prize ............ $15. 
Second Prize ........ $10. 
KAUAI — Kapaa, Lihue, Hanamaulu, Kauai High, 
Koloa, Eleele, Makaweli, Waimea. 
| First Prize a 3 $15. 
‘Tc Second Prize ........$10. 


a 


It is assumed that the judges covering the Class A 
schools will also include the Home Gardens of these 
schools in their lists for judging, . 


CLASS B SCHOOLS : 
Island of Oahu Class B Schools 


All those schools not included in Class A. The prizes: — x 


Pirst Price sae $10. 
Second. Prize)... $7.50 
hitd cerize:s cee $5: 


The Prizes for Home Gardens, and these include all 
gardens, those of Class A school pupils and Class B 
school pupils: 

HOME GARDEN— © 


First Prize 0 kaa cd wes Ose oh ees ee ee $15.00 
Second Prize eo ie vad Sees clow as 22) ae 12.50 
Third (Prize) Besa bw een Fa hes witness ee eee 10.00 
Fourth. Prize ss....3.5 ooh. Wetie «ob eee eat ee 9.00 
Pifth Prize ise. 6 eee Oe ee os pl ee 8.00 tC 
Sixth) Prize 35 (oe ie SE ae ON oe 4g ee 7.50 
Seventh Prize 40 ee See o ale, Ste eae 6.00 , 
Highth Prize {6 seves os Awe ses Dh Se eee ose 
Ninth) Prize’ «sis sarees pees ek ooh Cie - 3,00 


County of Kauai Class B Schools 
Divided into Two Districts : 
FIRST DISTRICT, Kauai—Haena, Hanalei, Liane 
Koolau, Anahola, Kapahi, Wailua. 
Prizes as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— 


First Prize 
Second Prize ids ose yd Gee babes Dae. ere ee 7.00 / 
Third (;PIMize. 232 pee se WAR ee ee 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— f 
First (Prize ois fies Saag Le a ele oak ee $10.00 
SecondsPrizeiy.. wave so saiowile Gre Mok Rates ee Oe 00 
Thirds Prizes eeu s ek ae cake hla eee weedee £0.00 
DISTRICT TWO, Kauai—Huleia, Kalaheo, Kekaha, 
Mana. irk 
Prizes as follows: f 
SCHOOL FARM— 3 
First (Prizes ean ee oe a He stesso SS ne ee $10.00 
Second Prize «eit. ade ae alee eee iP RDO) 
Third 'Prizesi:: ssn eden Go bak Lae eee eee 5.00 = 
HOME GARDEN— 
First: Prize 2 ij 22% Sago aistaee Wine ole Sind eee ee $10.00 
Second /Prize wee hye Sas oe eed a ae by ar eo 
Third Prizes ose oil} Motos elder wine eae Ss ee rene 5.00 


County of Maui Cl Class B Schools _ : 


Divided into four districts including Molokai, Hana: 44 
and Kipahulu. ~ 

FIRAT DISTRIGL, Maui—Keanae, Nahi, Kaclekuy 
Hana, Haou, Kipahulu and Kaupo. Perey. 

The prizes will be as follows: ar 


vi 


( f te Em 7 t* 
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Pacembiee 1918. 


SCHOOL FARM— 


FLESH RA ices eer abn ee ins Mie Oa nt oe eae ga $10.00 

ROBCOMG UIZO of ce sales hots o heer ee Sis Ne, 7.00 

ee es EAS de yameubly meirge ey wes ke aes 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— : 

RMI SR Resi es Mets War yinin Yh aS esky) ce wip ee vss, $10.00 

BPS OCTET IAC ier cne ~ Hern ieee oh entsls © edie hue Cen ae wie wane 7.00 

MMM E BERS ZN Ppa sl ROS ia Seal ipl ee Lae wie! 6 Rd ac sista es Micaly 5.00 


DISTRICT TWO, Maui—Honokohua, Honokowai, 
Puukolii, Olowalu, Kihei and Kahakuloa. 

The prizes will be as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— | 


PPE SPRL MEET AGIoe vessel ch eeacceod Pegs. oo uated o's ASS ORG a Tea ets ots wire la ots $10.00 

RRC CUMLE MDT Z Orn too sta Goat ss clotaral alae) Gla tibig eho le lalla ann ls 7.00 

RORIA LTC ROR ey sats Smee hie Bie ie RIN Beh aay a tl og 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

Me TSE 7, CeO Veh Gre (0S) aves cule Sera late STAT ol elatie oS latte Se ove $10.00 

co SURES EA Uae es ee shat Rees eM AY pat een na 7.00 

LIPASE a Eee WRI a IM ll ine ea ee rn aa a eA SE 5,00 


DISTRICT THREE, Maui—Waikapu, Waihee, K .hu- 
lui, Camp 10, Keahua, Makawao, Kealahou, Keokea, Ulu- 
palakua, Makena, Kaupakalua, Kuiaha, Halehaku, Huelo. 


SCHOOL FARM— 


EDU UME DIAG erence clair ieee. Si ck [ol se aesdees wan oa tel ea ip ios ore aie $10.00 

BIR PtZOY Ae ees See Ne Myk w S a lelDe evs kale dee 7.00 

RARER UID ia SF SED SGN k aio a s\n dati ei We BP od 5.00 

HOME GARDEN— 

SMITA Cha and Sch ict eats. PAE ¢ sjehes Soa ldaas pea ap elede c-4i%s Goran $10.00 

ME CONCEETIACh er sray cures 6. Sale cbate Hew oui lees da wane 7.00 

PEST RMC IT, Cty rey sooo guatieme or ei vSangoata wiaidiad Wile Aicedts ahecewis 5.00 : 
DISTRICT FOUR, Molokai—Kamalo, Kaluaaha, 


- Waialua, Halawa, Pelekunu, Kalae, Kalaupapa and Kau- 


nakakai. 


‘The prizes will be as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— 


RRO ee Te Gay Ais 8 ek Mis) ws Fatale plinee e's wi & Sl $10.00 

CoLSrorScuita RAI [eM ae SHA Cea EI SE ae BS = Za ARS Sek EN GT SE 7.00 

UM aya vol PF AEC a So hie CS oO Ere Rane Macy RRR AIC 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

TOAUSGIE CO Leg AS el Ge TO EN Se, er iegiet Need | SA SNE get gE $10.00 

“SECT AER TAS | aE UR AAD Oe aed gt. CCA ASR MOS SCH Ra in ad 7.00 

PMS DLL ey OR ane Oy ROR ea ai” Up ar ter alin pace oh 5,00 


\ | tae 
a \ County of Hawaii Class B Schools 


_. with two districts. 


Grouped in four general sections. Section One, Kona 
-and Kau with two districts. -Section Two, Hilo and Puna 
Section Three, Hamakua. Section 
Four, Kohala. 


SECTION ONE—KONA AND KAU 


District One, Kona and Kau, includes the following 
schools: Milolii, Papa, Alae, Hookena, Honaunau, Na- 
poopoo, Konawaena, Holualoa, Kailua, Honokohau, Ka- 
laoa and Keauhou. 


The prizes will be as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— 


MERGE PAG aie. seer alt p vio, Pal dab end Oia Odie $10.00 

BECOME RIA) sine. cw igkee ha ae ete Sabana AAS bo ys, a 7.00 

MED TOMe ESULCn iors cymes, «ose gee ate Ng eae EO, cris Holo oe esas 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

SRA ame Eb CTP eeny Mon Pn 2 6 Sa ceeM Ret. d apie edt cis Dal Ss cailgh eg kage $10.00 

DIMER DE Cie si eme “S aiuimer MEG ae aueid Siecd whee in Boviele eek 7.00 

ROSA EER EAON Okt oa MR teaetata ck RANE ee Se 5.00 


; District Two, Kona and Kau, Kapapala, Pahala, Hilea, 
Honuapo, Waiahinu. 
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The prizes will be as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— 


Hirsty Pease is ieee eG ee To Rr et gn eo ome as $10.00 

Beco gd PRLS. cs es le Ns ate ow oa ear ae be GF ma 7.00 

AE TUT CPU We dytea! are Wate aca by 000) «an bop ia vay a aa 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

PITSt Prizes... ciiieaee ne teen ale oa rate wee arots ara ren en ae $10.00 

ECON ETIZG: «<i Pe dielvaiee din Be fa Bole ata oy ee ae 7.00 

DIT PR TAZ os GR aoe teak tga CSSD daca the we seg 5,00 


SECTION TWO, HILO AND PUNA 


District One, Hilo and Puna, includes Piopio, Waia- 
keakai, Waiakeawaena, Waiakeauka, Haaheo, Ookala, 
Kapehu, Ninole, Kaiwiki, Piihonua and Kaumana. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

SCHOOL FARM— 


ES te PIIZOi eee wc htc iter eae As ALE san osama $10.00 

SCCORGMELIZE Ee ag Va aks A Utter tea siete hs eA male eo 7.00 

Pind) Prine Oyen Pr ayh aeees oe alantve ia a andrea made ois eva eo 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

Birste Prize ates eae oie aa Ck EM ee een, Oe as $10.00 

OCONG PTIZO ie ace Ve Nas Sau oe nee aes 3 4 atald eaeaee 7.00 

EDIT G cPrigeri hes od ce ace are oy ane NH Bk ph eR 5,00 


District Two, Hilo and Puna, includes Pahoa, Kapoho, 
Kauaea, Kalapana, Kurtistown, Happy Home, Mountain 
View, Glenwood and Keakealani. 

SCHOOL FARM— 


BMTSts EAPLZeta eran ote rsd aac ak ah, ce ea ee | a igh $10.00 

DECOM: BLIZG: coe iewie voy Wein tose Ceram euun ie re Vener egy 7.00 

"DATO: PPIs oo a Sse ae: MOA ce bare ee Tye Va tad Gast Skene 5,00 
HOME GARDEN— 

HUTS GP BGO ec See ae tes hate nt) CRUE Nance Sn enc cae $10.00 

SOCODMLPLTIZE osc earn e aud aria cee k roe TEE an tte cae ea a 7.00 

TER IT EM PEE ZOe yr eae ier Nuh egy naa ee arate eg 5,00 


SECTION THREE, KOHALA 


Includes the following schools: Waikii, Kawaihae, 
Waimea, Pohakulua, Kaauhuhu, Puuepa, Honomakau, 
Ainakea, Halawa, and Makapala. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

SCHOOL FARM— 


YS Ep TIO ek p08 ges pare sal eee Be aa rca eck oe chan Bola OUR aa $10.00 

SECON: Prize way eels een ee ke FR Rac Nene 7.00 

SPIT ds PLEA a ee Is SS ea eae aoe ale 5,00 
HOME GARDEN— 

oS ads) inal tls ORNS oR SAN ECS gaa rae LN RRR $10.00 

SeCond: PriZersies 7s WOT Ue alate hen 7.00 

PIT Prize sates NOs) te Cea RB Ue Nh Unie 26 saat 5,00 


SECTION FOUR, HAMAKUA 


Includes the following schools: Waipio, Kukuihaele, 
Kapulena, Ahualoa, Paauhau, Kaapahu and Keehia. 
The prizes will be as follows: 
SCHOOL FARM— 


PArS tt evi Zehr seg rs ee ae eae eee ante ictal ae Ken en Wana $10.00 

SECONGNEEIZEy Fae k ec as vines aNd Gl ee eee as Were Sa 7.00 

NIT PEIZO in eee at eae ss UOT tea lic ee aba aaleantee 5.00 
HOME GARDEN— 

Birs te Prizes oe) Wels dali Wouhe  Re Renee aU ae e Enea ade $10.00 

SCCOMAERTIZS ise soa DU SU SARE eauas Wha a eee ERNIE ere 7.00 

PHITGMETIZO en pes © cuikans) aoe ates NG ga SANS 2k 5.00 
Rules for the 1919 Home and School 


Garden Contest 


The following rules apply to the school and home garden 
alike, except that each home gardener need not write to the 
Star-Bulletin each week unless the gardener so desires. 


Rule |.—Entry blanks in duplicate will be forwarded to 


a 
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GARDENERS AT HAUULA SCHOOL, OAHU. 


schools and pupils, 
the contestant,.one copy retained and kept on file at the 
school, the other sent to the Star-Bulletin before January 30, 
1919, 

The points on which the garden work will be judged are 
as follows: 

1. Judgment shown 
points. 

2. Judgment shown in selecting crops adapted to local 
weather and soil conditions—10 points. ; 

3. Perseverance shown by size of garden—10 points. 

4, Preseverance shown in overcoming poor soil conditions 
and pests—10 points. 

Quality and appearance of crops raised—15 points. 
Quantity compared with size ef garden—10 points. 
Business management shown—10 points. 
Financial management (profit)—5 points. 
Permanent records—10 points. 

10. Letters to the Star-Bulletin—10 points. 

Total number of points—100. 

It will be noted that the greater number of points are 
allowed for perseverance and judgment. This is because 
some schools are situated in unfavorable locations where 
much greater perseverance and better judgment are neces- 
sary to obtain good results. Thus it may be that these 
schools, in the midst of unfavorable surroundings, will, by 
extra hard work of the pupils, make a better showing than 
those where the soil is fertile and the water plentiful for all 
demands. 

Schools having slow growing vegetables will be credited 
on the development secured up to the time the contest closes. 

Rule tl—The Class A school farms are to use the same 
form of weekly reports required in previous contests, 

The tabulated report to be made out can be sent in at the 
close of the contest and will provide for reports under the 
following headings: 

Condition of ground at beginning of contest. 
Kind of seed and date of planting. 
Cultivation and watering (time spent). 
Weather conditions. 

. Insect and pest troubles and remedies applied. 
_Financial report. : 


in selecting marketable crops—10 


CONAH 


Oop wm 4 


These are to be filled out and signed by 


fii 


fi 
December, 1918. 


Rule !t!!._—Class B schools and Home Gardens will use the. 
card forms for their records, 

Forms for these Class A Record Sheets and ‘Class iB 
record cards to be furnished by the Star-Bulletin. These 
reports should be kept up and dated at all times, : 

When the judges visit they will call for the reports, 
which will form a basis for marking the garden work. 

The judges for the contest will be announced at a later 
date. There will be at least three in each of the distyicts — 
mentioned. The Vocational Instructors will co-operate with 
these committees, except for the district where there is no 
vocational instructor, in which case the supervising principal 
will assist. al fe hea 

Each school and home gardener must choose his crops id es) 
from the following list only: Sweet potatoes, white potat 
beans, onions, beets, peanuts, carrots, cabbage, Japanese 
radish and Kohl-rabi. Only plants in this list will receive 
credit, except where permission is given by the yoemons 
Instructor to plant other crops. ; ? ‘ 


Method of Judging— 


The judges will visit each school Be ts at least three 
times during the contest. At each visit they will examine - 
the grounds, the condition of the garden and examine the 
report as to the financial and business methods used in cen- nt 
ducting garden work. They will visit home gardens at least = é 
twice during the contest, at which time they will make the 7 
same examination as in the case of the school gardens. of Ne 

An exception to this may be made in the discretion of 
the judges where the information furnished by the teacher or 
vocational instructor enables them to classify gardens with- 
out a personal visit. Wherever possible the judges are urged 
to visit the gardens with the contestant. It is found that the 
personal interest thus shown is deeply appreciated eg serves 
as an inspiration to the children, 

Score cards will be furnished the judges by the Sian 
Bulletin. On each visit, the judges will fill these cards out 
and send them to the Star-Bulletin so that the final mark of — 
the school in the contest will be judged from these potest 
together with the letters sent tothe paper. 

The contest will begin on January 6, 1919, and exténd 
until May 30, 1919. There Gia nothing, however, to prevent 


oh po ae being ory prior to January 6th, but the actaul 
Pui making of reports and marking of the contest by the judges 
-_-will not begin until January 6th, 
- Announcement of districts, judges, etc., and charts for 
judging will be distributed later. 
One result of the contest last winter and spring was to 
secure from the judges a very valuable set of suggestions 
for future competition. These suggestions have been col- 
lected and are being Gertiod out so far as they can be har- 
‘monized. 
The classification of the eels is in keeping with the 
recommendations of judges who have served during 1916-1918. 


ss COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING. 


The Commissioners of Public Instruction met on 
Monday, December 9th. Those present were: Superin- 
tendent H. W. Kinney, Mrs. Eliza D. Maguire, Mrs. 
Mary A. Richards, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Eric A. Knud- 
sen, Mr. D. C. Lindsay, Mr. Leopold Blackman. 


Considerable routine business, consisting mainly of 
requests for transfers, was taken up. It was decided 
to raise the salary of pupil,teachers to $1.50 a day. 
Several requests were received from teachers who 
were in the employ of the Department last year and who 
had arrived late when returning from their vacation to 
the mainland, owing to the lack of steamship accom- 
modations, asking that they be paid for the period from 
September Ist to the 16th. The Commissioners de- 
cided that, as such teachers had been warned by the 
Department and the steamship companies that such lack 
of steamship accommodations would be likely to arise, 
no such requests would be granted. 
; The question of employing a‘number of teachers who 
are now in the United States Army service was placed 
an before the Board, and it was decided that they be em- 
ployed, as far as practicable, in such places and at such 
salaries as circumstances will permit. 


The Department also went on record as favoring leg- 
islation which will result in a substantial increase in the 
_ teachers’ salaries, such increase to take effect on Sep- 
_\ tember 1, 1919, but it was thought wise to leave the 
- \amount of such raise to the discretion of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The budget for the 1920-21 biennial period was sub- 
mitted by the superintendent and adopted. 
follows: 

\ GENERAL FUND 


A summary 


Salary of SU DORMIECMCON Lesa Le oN se 5 2 $ 8,400 
See tmretIMtled DOL .OTETEO, TOLCE ai, s siep soda oes we ee Bie Soles oseeve 25,920 
Statistician PON tate Wi UR resi e uae ater scree e emena ~> 6,000 
RRR Le Ns ere ele HIRATA Llshy Lak Malla sc (ocaaesee e+ 3,600 
Secre ar {LENS OOP: SORES teeta wee Sata 4,200 
Ayal SEGTerany esc iee eo eau oes 3,600 _ 
MMS DATED MeL Geeta yor Nemec Shy) Sian? sgPoud ci Gane 3,360 
“Ag USI G 01/2 RA SGA SE a SI oS 3,360 
tte eS DIppin ee. Clerk 330.5 eke teeta ene e ae ees 1,800 
: REL ELE DOS DOTS 2) 5 oie WoS 160% on oie yh aye leet as 15,000 
* PLALONCLYY, -VOSLALC EUG ieee witvel eb aia eles 12,000 
es Traveling expenses, commrs. etc........ 1,500 
BS. : PIavenne Expenses, SUNT. wii. s hse als 1,500 
" MOT SI] TLE SE cae Civil Si EROS o/c Ses Nedeeaa wade’ alee (ul aie 30,000 
AA Libraries, books and pamphlets..... ...... 10,000 
Industrial and manual training............. 100,000 
7 pea OM iad i Vee. . cae ees eR eke 50,000 
PP SIMMD STS CHO L201. cia teiuts, « « sbainly Bennet iiate. aa 3,500 
- Normal School, maintenance and Repairs. . 5,000 
40,000 


New buildings, furniture, pornial School. . 
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CovtagevParny tare ay es Medios sad le cha le ie alike 20,000 
OCB Ges apo Meee ote Ale Bo BIRR alae See ae 5,000 
FSC RAY tnd what peel eas eater Antes te a ices marci 5,000 
ad a SR Sy cre ee eats a ee a 2,500 
bhi he, fc B De pity Meee TENN FA IRR aL arte eal ieee aie. ola ho 7,500 
MN ic: Ray ss 8 ey ORS |S Rep il, a I MI Hab BR 1 $307,820 
TOTAL ESTIMATES FOR THE TERRITORY 
Hawaii. Maui Oahu * Kauai 
New buildings, etc.$206,000 $78,050 $168,800 $127,000 
Repairs, etc. .... 75,000 40,000 40,000 20,000 
Janitors’ salaries. 10,000 14,000 58,260 500 
Janitors’ supplies. 15,000 ..... 5,000 3,000 
Murnitureds ci gau. 15,000 5,300 21,600 9,000 
TTOMGUS: 2 Nee aio Secu « 15,000 10,000 20,000 5,000 
GOUT Sin trace a eee yo O Qui a oaag inte ie eatare ea ie py 
PE Ota er cia $336,000 $152,650 $313,660 $164,500 


FIT TO FIGHT 
ARE YOU A SLACKER? 


By Thomas D. Wood, M.D. 


College Physician and Professor of Physical Education, Teachers 
College. 


This is a challenge to students and teachers. 


Health is an abundance of life. Have you as much 
of this invaluable capital and commodity as you can 
reasonably get and helpfully use? If not, you are a 
slacker of one kind. 

Physical fitness means sufficient physical ability and 
power for the excellent performance of the tasks you 
are doing or the ‘tasks that may be demanded of you; 
not simply enough to be acceptable to you but enough 
to be acceptable to the world. 

Physical fitness means as much ability and power as 
your country considers necessary and satisfactory ; aud 
the standards of the nation with reference to physical 
fitness as well as to other kinds of fitness for life, for 
citizenship are increasing and crystallizing with great 
rapidity in these days. 

Human beings are, in physical fitness (on the aver- 
age), the lowest in the scale of living things. Physical 
fitness, however, is as indispensable to mankind as fo 
other creatures. 

Physical fitness is as indispensable in peace as in 
war. 

Physical fitness is as indispensable for adults as for 
children, for women as-for men, for brain workers as 
for manual workers, for students and teachers as fo 
everybody else. 

Have you as much of health, of physical fitness, as 
you can get and maintain by intelligent, conscientious, 
and faithful effort? If not, you are a slacker—and a 
kind of slacker that will be increasingly unpopular, and 
more held to account as the days go by. 


Are you fit to fight—in the cause of civilization, of 
reconstruction, of education, of national and world 
progress? The Allies are fighting for victory, for hu- 
man freedom, for the safety of democracy, for the 
termination of all wars so far as mortal combats be- 
tween human beings and armies are concerned. But 
war and fighting must still continue against the com- 
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mon, universal enemies of mankind; i paenaL ignorance, 
disease, selfishness, Ne ee wastefulness, in- 
. efficiency. 

As students you are being trained with special priv- 
ilege and opportunity for leadership in this great army 
of democracy. As teachers, you are preparing and be- 
ing prepared for officers’ commissions in this great 
war for the fundamental and permanent values of 
humanity. Are you physicially fit to fight in this 
campaign ? 

Our trained men fight the enemy in Europe. They 
are supetb fighters. They are as near 100 per cent in 
body, mind, and morale for war as human means can 
train and keep them. Yet in the first great draft, 29 
per cent of the young men of this nation were rejected 
for physical defects. ‘The great majority of the young 
men accepted for the training camps improved so 
strikingly in health, vigor, and general physical fitness 
that they astonished themselves, their families, and even 
their officers. After the war these same fighting men 
are coming back with new standards of life, of fitness, 
of patriotism, for their fellow-citizens as well as for 
themselves. When that time comes are you going to 
be up to their standards? 

Our young women are relatively, and, on the aver- 
age, no more healthy and physically fit for the fight of 
life, for citizenship, than our young men; in some 
essential qualities, apparently even less so—and very 
little is being done for them. Yet our young women 
would show just as much improvement in physical 
efficiency with suitable training as have the young men 
in the great military camps. 

' As for the children—75 per cent of the school chil- 
dren of America have physical defects which are poten- 
tially or actually injurious to health and destructive to 
physical fitness. Most of these defects are remediable, 
but most of them are also being wastefully neglected. 
Our present educational program is seriously and in- 
excusable deficient, not only in the provision for re- 
moval of defects but in other even more positive, con- 
structive measures for the inculcation of habits of 
healthful living and for the development of complete 
physical fitness. 


How about the health and physical fitness of teach- 
_ers? According to their own testimony, at least 30 
‘per cent of them are below a minimum health standard. 
Of teachers who have taught five years or more, 30 
per cent are in poorer health and less fit physically 
than they were when they began to teach. While some 
of the conditions which lower the physical fitness of 
teachers are beyond their powers of personal control, 
still the gain in physical fitness, within the control of 
the teachers themselves, would, if demonstrated, make 
an astounding showing. Ninety per cent of the teach- 
ers are living well below the level of physical fitness 
attainable by them. Where do you stand? Do you 
belong to the 10 per cent of physically fit teachers? 
Perhaps—but the chances are nine to one that you 
do not. 


le 


However, physical fitness is not everything. It is not. 
the main goal of life or of education. 
always immediately essential to what is finest in mind, 
personality, and -character. 


praise of physical weakness or unfitness. 
conceded that physical fitness is a fundamental sic ek 
for the completeness and best in life. 

By what signs, then, may you conclude that you are 
physically fit? Here are some of them: 


1. A sense of physical well-being. This means that © 


you should feel a zest and satisfaction in mental and 


muscular effort; an interest and joy in work and recrea- 


tion, kept in sensible proportion and balance; and a 
freedom from pain—for this inevitably interferes with 
clear thinking, concentrated effort, and effective work. 


It is not even | 


Some of the great men of- 
history have accomplished deeds of immortal distinc- 
tion in spite of pain and physical disability. However, 
nothing in such lives can be interpreted in defence or 
It must” bey. 


2. A feeling of being refreshed and recuperated on . n 


rising in the morning after a customary night’s rest,” 


and a feeling of healthy fatigue as bedtime approaches. 
The hangover of fatigue in the morning, experienced 
by so many students and teachers, should be escaped 
from as fast as possible. On the other hand, a feeling 
of intellectual keenness and brilliancy in the late even- 
ing should be viewed with suspicion. It is an auto- 
intoxication of the nerves. 

3. Enjoyment of wholesome food, including a mod- 
erately good appetite even for breakfast. -To begin the 
day’s work without a fairly nourishing breakfast is just 
as sensible as for a steamer captain to stoke his fur- 
naces with chopped up wood-work from his vessel. 
This extraordinary expenditure of fuel may, in both 


cases, be necessary in rare emergencies but it is highly 
harmful to the internal — 


extravagant and, moreover, 
architecture of the man as well as to the ship. 


4. Body weight maintained at about the proper 
A ‘person who is 10 per / 
cent or more under standard weight is probably under/ 


standard for height and age. 


nourished and to some extent deficient in energy and 
endurance. The individual who is more than 10 per 
cent above standard weight is carrying burdensome 
“excess baggage” which is apt, with advancing years, 
to prove a handicap to health or perhaps to life. 

5. Elimination from the intestinal tract. This should 
take place at least once daily. 


6. Freedom from persistent worry. This is one of — 
the most destructive influences upon life, health, and 


physical as well as mental fitness. 


If you are honestly intent upon bare physically fit, 


what should you do? 


1. Admit to yourself the limitations upon your 
health, if such have been imposed upon you by an; 
cestral influence and your own past life; 
because of these be discouraged, or excuse yourself for 
being a health slacker. Then do the best you can 
with what you have. 


but do not — 


The health accomplishments of © 
some delicate children and adults make up notable t 


Pa \ \ ae id a" 
5 vr hoy ‘ , 
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Bea sters even if unrecorded, of heroic human achieve- 
ment. 


wholly or partially remediable, which may lower your 
physical fitness. A thorough health examination of the 
human machine, and advice at least once a year for 
children and adults detects flaws, will improve power, 
prevent disease, sdve the doctors’ bills, lengthen life, 
and increase happiness. The eyes, ears, and teeth 
should be especially looked after. Defective eyes and 
ears may obstruct mental development, injure the «gen- 
eral health, and produce serious social and economic 
loss. 


Defective and neglected teeth have caused more 
physical deterioration of this nation than the use of 
alcohol—and no minimizing of the harmful effects of 
alcohol is here either stated or implied. Unrecognized 
teeth abscesses and diseased tonsils cause a majority of 

all cases of rheumatism and neuralgia, as well as some 
' other ills. Infections absorbed through the teeth and 
tonsils produce an alarming proportion of organic heart 
defects. No sentiment or superstition should prevent 
the removal of diseased tonsils. Correct your physical 
defects before they cripple you. 


3. Eat regularly. Eat slowly. Eat patriotically in 
accord with the rules of the Food Administration. 
Eat some hard food for the sake of the teeth; eat 
fresh, raw, or green food for the chemical needs of the 
body; eat meat or eggs only once a day.: 
Avoid undereating and underweight. Avoid overeat- 
_ ing and overweight. 
Eat lightly of easily digested food when tired, ex- 
cited, or anxious. 
Drink three to five glasses of water a day outside 
of mealtime. Never drink when there is solid food in 
the mouth. ; 


Finally, before putting food into the mouth, always 
wash your hands. 


. 4. Spend eight to nine hours in bed every night. 
Very few can maintain physical fitness with less than 
eight hours in bed daily. Many students and teachers 
will add much to productive efficiency by devoting 
nine hours to sleep and rest each day. Sleep out-ot- 
doors, when -you can.” Sleep as nearly as possible in 
outdoor air at all times. Outdoor air is the most 
valuable tonic known. It is also the cheapest and the 
most neglected of all tonics. Do not expect to sleep 
and rest well at night unless the body and extremities 
are warm. 
If you are wise, you will also lie down for ten to 
twenty minutes rest near the middle of the day, if pos- 
_ sible. Forty-five per cent of 1400 teachers in New 
York State testify that one of the most unhealthy 
school conditions affecting them is the lack of a place 
in which to rest or to lie down during noon inter- 
mission. ) 
5. Spend at least an hour a day in recreation and 
exercise, outdoors, if possible; and it is possible, with 
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intelligently enough. 
- 2. Free yourself from physical defects that are’ 


few exceptions, even in stormy weather, if you plan 


Take exercise that is enjoyable, and vigorous enough 
to require deep breathing and to open the skin pores. 

Exercise daily not only the extremities, but the 
trunk of the body; even if you have to do briefly, in 
addition, some gymnastics indoors. 

6. Acquire and maintain a good posture; weight 
over the balls of the feet; chest forward; abdomen 
back; the back not hollowed too much; the top of the 


‘head held as high as possible without fatiguing strain. 


Seventy-five per cent of students and teachers have 
faulty , weak postures. Posture reflects and helps to 
determine mental attitude and efficiency as well as 
bodily fitness. 

Avoid weak or fallen foot arches. Wear as health- 
ful shoes as your rationalized hygienic sense will per- 
mit. 

7. Take a cool tub, shower or sponge bath each 
morning before breakfast. Use a coarse towel, and 
flesh brushes, as the vigorous friction of the entire 
body surface is of great value. Twice a week take a 
warm cleansing bath at bedtime. 

8. Attend to the evacuation of the intestine daily 
and with absolute regularity. Constipation is the most, 
common of all physical ailments. It is the trench 
disease of sedentary workers. 

Constipation produces auto-intoxication (self-poison- 
ing) of the body and may also cause headache, indi- 
gestion, biliousness, and other disturbances even more 
serious. .Avoid constipation by drinking sufficient 
water, eating bulky food and fruit, and taking regular, 
vigorous exercise. Avoid medicines for constipation, 
if possible. However, as a last resort, take a mild 
laxative rather than retain the poisonous waste matter 
in the body. 

9. Get some form of mental as well as muscular 
recreation regularly. Cultivate some hobby for an 
avocation. Cultivate and preserve the play spirit. 
This is the best elixir of youth for teachers. 


10. Avoid worry as you would avoid the plague. 

Worry injures the nervous system, and is mentally 
harmful. Worry depresses the bodily functions, dis- 
turbs the secretions, and endangers the vital organs. 

Worry decreases the resistance of the organis 
against some forms of communicable diseases and in= 
fections. Everywhere, worry is destructive and dis- 
integrating. 

Be cheerful. Be unselfish. Preserve a sense of 
humor. Cultivate your imagination. Be determined to 
keep physically fit, but don’t worry about your health, 
of all things. 


If you are not well, if the condition of the machine 
disturbs you, get expert advice. 


Remember! If you are in fairly good conden if 


you are living hygienically, if you are not worrying, 


hard work will not hurt you. It is the unhealthful 
living and the worry that do the harm. 


ares al 
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It is the confident belief of the challenger in this 
message that no measure has been here advocated 
which will not more than repay for the time and effort 
expended. The wise investor will drawn his dividends 
in the currency of improved physical fitness, increased 
efficiency, and a general satisfaction with his work and 
his world. Health coupons, too, are payable not merely 
on quarter days and at the year’s end, but hourly 
throughout a long life. 


{Reprinted from Teachers College Record, Vol. 
September, 1918.] 
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LUNCHES SERVED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There has been a great development in the past 
few years in providing lunches for children in the 
public schools. At the present time twenty-five of the 
largest schools in the Territory have school kitchens 
or will have within a very short time. These kitchens 
are in all cases self-supporting, after the equipment is 
furnished. 

At the present time, equipment for preparing and 
serving lunches costs about thirty to fifty per cent 
more than at pre-war prices, but there has been no 
increase in the price of the lunches. Before the war, 
lunches could be served at a nominal price and a small 
profit returned sufficient to replace equipment and even 
to provide for some increase in the equipment. Under 
present conditions this cannot be done. However, in 
spite of the high prices that have obtained during the 
past two years, ample and tasty lunches have been 
served at five cents each. Desserts have been served 
for an additional five cents, where the pupil desired it. 


The schools which have kitchens, including two for 
which provision has already been made, are as follows: 
Maui High & Grammar 
Eleele, Kauai 


Normal School 
Central Grammar 


Royal Waimea 
Kaiulani Kapaa 
Kauluwela Honomu, Hawaii 
Kaahumanu Papaikou 
Liliueokalani Honokaa 
Waialua Hilo Union 
Waipahu Waiohinu 


*"<amehameha III, Lahaina Pahala 


*Paia 


Lihue, Kauai 
Wailuku Ewa, Oahu 
Puunene 


The attendance at the above schools in June. was 
16,604, which is approximately one-half of the pupils 
enrolled in the Territorial schools. That is, about 
one-half of the pupils have an opportunity to secure a 
well prepared and nourishing lunch each school day at 
a nominal cost of five cents. 

In some schools a 2% cent lunch is served at re- 
cess time. This is aimed to provide for children who 
are under-nourished or who may have come to school 
without having had breakfast or have had the morning 


meal at a very early hour. This usually ‘consists of a 
bowl of nourishing stew, containing meat and “vege- , 
tables. Three sample menus selected at random from i my 
those served in the Honolulu schools are given et 4 


low. These represent fairly the lunches served — 
throughout the Territory: a Means) Ane 
Sample Menus | Ms ta iz a) ae 
. ‘ qt Dyce 
Creamed Codfish on Toast  ) sa aati. ee 
2 Bread and Butter Sandwiches) ian eh eh 
Strawberry Ice Cream ae Pay GN 
Doughnuts ) ¢. eae eee 
Hamburger Steak, ) aes i Bes 
Boiled Sweet Potatoes ) Be ae Ait 
2 Bread and Butter Sandwiches) =) 9) 
Corn Starch Pudding ) 5 SG, 
Vanilla Snaps ) ¢ 
Potato Salad i . ae 


2 Bread and Butter Sandwiches) “¢ “8 Be cae 
Hot Chocolate . ao 
Honey Cake ) Bie ‘a als 
While the opportunity is given to all the cbildnet ime. Gi 
these schools, it is found that the perecentage of those. 
who patronize the school kitchen is comparatively small. 
The Normal School,.in Honolulu, serves about 25 per 
cent of the pupils attending. In other schools, i, 
some cases, the number of pupils served is as low as 
5 per cent, and.in others as high as 14 per cent. The 
average would probably be ee ten or twelve per cent. 


Vides 


Many pupils prefer to bring their lunches, probably — 
because of the cost. A few go without lunches at 
noon, while a considerable number patronize lunch carts ; 
or small restaurants and bakery shops. Lat, 


It is very desirable that pupils “who are getting Vict OF 
lunches at places. where the food is not nourishing and. 
well prepared, should be encouraged to take advantage / 
of the school kitchen. The food is offered at the bare/ 
cost of raw materials and it is evident that this is f 
great benefit to the children. 


The department is planning to develop ie work abe seu 
fast as conditions are suitable and where there is/pros- 
pect of the pupils giving the kitchen sufficient patron- 
age. a Vachs 

It is only part of the value of the school kitchen 
to provide food. The training of hundreds of children 
in the economical and tasty preparation of simple foods 
is more far reaching and effective. Numerous cases © 
have come to our attention where children have carried 
out the ideas learned in the school kitchen in their own 
homes, and the parents have testified to the increased ae 
satisfaction they have found in the food prepared wid ah 
out any increase in cost. \e - Nighy 

Sewing and shop work and other manual Sto is 
practical and helpful, but nothing is of such immediate 
value to the pupil and to the home as the work done in. ae 
our school kitchens. . | 


/ 
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SALARY INCREASES. 


At each of the teachers’ conventions held the past 
month, the question of an increase in salaries has oc- 
' cupied a prominent place on the program. It is cer- 
tain that the question is one of vital interest to every 
teacher, and the increased demands in every way on 
teachers’ salaries have reached a point where some 
relief must be found. Intelligent and careful study of 
the situation and a fair presentation of the facts are 
all that should be needed to secure relief. It is cer- 


tain that most will be accomplished by a straight- 


forward statement of conditions and a_ reasonable 
appeal to the members of the Legislature. 


KAUAI TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The annual convention of teachers of the Island of 
- Kauai took place on Friday, November 29th, at the 
Tip Top Theater, Lihue. The program was an ex- 
tremely interesting one, and well suited to a very suc- 
-\ cessful meeting. 
_ \ President E. A. Knudsen, Commissioner of Educa- 
Pe yon for Kauai, presided. A paper by Mrs. Clara O. 
McGregor, principal of Waimea School, entitled “How 
"I each Arithmetic Through the Grades,” brought out 
~ much valuable material in connection wan that sub- 
J eCe i 
United States District Attorney S. C. Huber made 
an address on the “Teaching of Patriotism.” This was 
an exceptionally inspiring address and with its timely 
application' made a special appeal to the audience. Mr. 
Huber’s deep feeling and his oratorical power held the 
audience every moment. 
Mr. A. F. Knudsen gave a lecture on “The Civiliza- 
tion of Ancient Hawaii,” which was greatly appre- 
( ciated and which gave much help to the teachers who 
have lately come to the islands. 
Mr. C. A. Sahr spoke on “Food Production and Con- 
" servation,” and Mr. J. Warner, the Kauai Y.M.C. A. 
Be _ representative, spoke on “Athletics.” 
The Association voted to use the funds in the treas- 
-ury to adopt one fatherless child of France, and the 
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a salary increase and enlisted the support of all teach- 


amount of $36.50 was appropriated therefor. Last 
year the association donated $50 to the Red Cross. 


The convention also voted to ask the Legislature for 


ers in seeing that the matter was properly presented. 
A spirited discussion on “Suggestions for Teaching , 

the Essentials of English” took place. Many of they 

teachers and several guests at the convention a 


ticipated. 

A feature of the meeting was the splendid mugical 
program; the many fine numbers being repeated] } en- 
cored. 

The following officers were elected, and a ae 
committee appointed for the next convention: | 

President—Mr. £. A. Knudsen, Commissioner of 
Education, 

Secretary—Miss Katherine McIntyre, Lihue. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Clara O. McGregor, Waimea. 

Program Committee: Miss Carrie Thompson, Maka- 
weli; Mrs. Maud Thompson, Kalaheo; Mr. William 
McCluskey, Lihue; Miss Katherine Cook, Hanalei; 
Miss Bernice Hundley. 


MEETING OF EAST HAWAII TEACHERS’ UNION 


A discussion of the salary question was one of the : 
principal numbers on the program at the meeting of the 
East Hawaii Teachers’ Union, which was held in the | 
First Foreign Church, Hilo, on Friday, November 29th. 


A comparison of wages paid to plantation laborers 
and those paid to teachers was made, and many facts . 
showing the increase in cost of living were brought out. 


Mr. E. S. Capellas, Secretary of the Union, led the 
discussion. Among other figures, the following extract 
was taken from a report on the convention: 

“Field laborers in 1916, a year of high bonus, received 
$65 a month. In 1917 they received more than $60 a 
month, and although the reduction of the bonus made 
their pay less this year, on same schedule as the present 
they will receive more than 80 per cent bonus—planta- 
tion men say more than 90 per cent—for 1919. This 
would bring their pay up to $70 a month, while new 
teachers holding the highest Rk i diplomas will re- 
ceive $66. 

“This means that young women hoe excellent families, 
who have spent from four to six years in special trair 
ing for teaching, will receive $4 less a month than the 
laborer unable to read, write, or speak English. On 
this account, and because of increased cost of living | 
and the difficulty of getting good teachers for the pres- 
ent salaries, the coming Legislature will be asked to 
raise the teachers’ salaries. convention passed a 
resolution asking the ae > to grant a substantial 
increase in pay. . 


Miss May Christian gave an\excellent and interesting 
demonstration of First Grade story work with a class 
of youngsters, and the musical features included num- 
bers by Ernest Kai, Miss Florence Campbell and Miss | 
Agnes Frendo. 
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The Union elected the following to office for the year: 

Prof. P. F. Jernegan, President; Miss Emma Porter, 
Vice President; E. S. Capellas, Secretary, and Levi Ly- 
man, Auditor. 

Homer L. Ross gave the principal address of the 
morning on the educative effect of the Red Cross. He 
emphasized the fact that the Red Cross has taught the 
people of all Nations that the ruling thought in the 
minds of the American people is liberty, freedom, and 
human love, and that because of these ideals the Red 
Cross is the strongest organization in the world today. 
A standing vote of thanks was tendered him at the close. 

V. A. Cafvalho introduced.a resolution, which was 
later passed as a motion to ask the authorities to pay the 
difference between their salaries and the Government pay 
they were receiving to those teachers who have been 
called into service. 

Miss Lulu Keating make on Primary Work at the 
afternoon session, Mrs. Jarret T. Lewis contributed a 
piano solo and Mrs. Eugene Horner a vocal number to 
the program. The principal feature was a talk on Earth- 
quake Warfare by Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr. 


THE UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 
By Ken C. Bryan 

While the armies that have been fighting abroad are 
being demobilized, a new army is coming into .exis- 
tence at home. It is called the United States School 
Garden Army. Enlistments in this young army were 
started on the Island of Oahu one month ago and 
already 1,108 boys and girls have become members. 
“a 
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Boche Escadrille 
Petain Camouflage 


New 
Blighty Bolsheviki 
Ace Tank Anzac 


War 
Air Hole Zeebrugge 
Barrage 
Words 2277", 


FER EET a hundreds more have been added to 
WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. For the first time you can 
find authoritative answers to your questions 
about all these new terms. 
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Facts are demanded as never before. Exact 
information is indispensable. 
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And never before was the 
| NEW INTERN 
so urgently neede «. ool 
work; never bef. i 
procurable at a: 
relatively low. 


Regular and India- oN 
Paper Editions 


Write for Specimen Pages. Free to teachers, a new booklet, 
“Use of the Dictionary-- -Games with the Dictionary.’’ 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. - A 
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These boys and girls have gardens ranging in area 
from three square feet to three thousand square feet. 

In the country districts, where there is plenty of land, 
the gardens are larger than those connected with the big 
city A eeals but the same spirit is shown by all. 


The United States School Garden Army on Oahu 
has approximately eight acres of land under cultiva- 
tion at the present time, according to the records 
which have been received. Some of the larger schools 
have not yet returned their enlistment blanks. It is to 
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This’ f j 
is the spirit of patriotism and of helpfulness, for, by i 
these gardens, the boys and girls are helping the nation. 


be hoped that all the schools of Oahu will report their te 
enlistments before the’end of the term so that a com- ho ‘ 


plete record may be made at that time. 
A service flag for each boy and girl who has eiliztell 


will be sent out to the schools as soon as they are re- — 


ceived from the United States Garden Army Bc 
ters in Washington. 


This School Garden Army has been organized to help 7 
feed our own United States as well as the people of Eng- ~ 


land, France, Belgium and other smaller countries who 
were in the war. 
must all remember that it will be months before crops 
can be planted in these countries, and months more 


before they can be harvested. Therefore, we must lend 


every effort to raise all the food we can to feed our 
soldiers and our allies. 


a service flag from the United States School ‘Garden 
Army. 


LADIES! 3 
Do Your Shopping by Mail — 


We carry a full line of the following sends : 
received by us on the last shipment. 


DRESSES, SKIRTS, MUSLIN and SILK , | 
UNDERWEAR, SUITS, SLEEVELESS © 


Although the fighting is over, we — 


They protected us, let us help — oi 
them now. Every boy and girl should be*proud to have ° 


COATS, FANCY COLLARS, ETC. / = 


‘HOSIERY AND NECKWEAR f 


The above styles are being worn on the 


' Mainland. : | ae 
MILLINERY At 
of the lastest fashions received constantly — 
Sole Agents for SR eae ~ 


WARNER & REDFERN CORSETS © he 


JORDAN'S © 


Fort Street Honolulu P. O. Box 387 y 


if 
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Below is a table of figures showing what percentage 
of pupils enrolled in each school have enlisted in this 
Army. 


S405" 4 ye 

School 2° ge mes 

PST ae ate nee 

ReaD 
memEmatVeeeres eo 107 229 47.5% 
aS TESS SERS ae eee 378 940 40.1% 
oo Sg Se ee 46 154 29.8% 
os EARS a Bap 3. 26.4% 
\ 1 a Se 5) 97 25.8% 
PUPP ee hk oe a 11 50 22 % 
RUT ke ee) el 18 101 17.8% 
WEEREPOWs (es 23 139 16.5% 
oo inh) 0 aaa i a ere 214 1602 13.4% 
ROME eh Sues 22 186 11.8% 
Me emeniag 88 781 11.3% 
RC eee ee 21 257, 8.6% 
STV cer? eer 34 619 5.9% 
Demme eta MIna tocol se Aloe T342 5.3% 
mere cla 30 584 5.3% 
ce sO SNES Ri alah ieee ee eect 17 453 3.8% 
los SETS SRS i 0 8 767 1.04 


(Schools not shown here have no children enlisted in 
We Sion Gui as: yet.) 

Total number of gardens enlisted on Oahu.............. 1,108 

Total area of all gardens enlisted on Oahu (approxi- 

BE RULEIOIe  AOTES Joie. a ee 341,726 sq. ft. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


(A paper read at the Oahu Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing, by T. H. Gibson.) 

Apart from the prosecution of the war there was no 
more serious problem facing the American nation than 
he collapse of the teaching profession. A large number 
of educators were drafted into the army or some form 
of ‘war activity. New doors of opportunity were opened 
for teachers, and utterly inadequate financial provision 
having been made for educational purposes, many teach- 
ers were drawn into other occupations, so that at times in 
some localities it seemed inevitable that schools would 
have to be closed or manned by inferior instructors. In 
our own territory, for lack of qualified teachers it has 
been necessary fo employ many persons without proper 
qualifications to keep the schools open. 

Our schools are the spring and origin of our democ- 
racy. Of what avail is it to spend our blood for dem- 
ocrary if the life that is to fill and energize that spring 
be lost?- If the schools are to deteriorate for lack of 
efficient teachers, then we have not gained a_ victory. 
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The war has taught us that the future becomes th 
ent with fatal rapidity and that failure to pre 
the future in advance is criminal. 

“This has been a war of cultures and ide” 
pitted against ideas, literally a war of scl.’ 

The results of the war are not determ” 
is proclaimed—the results depend on 
do after peace. The result lies witl, 
intelligence of the next generation, ar; 
intelligence of the next generation ar 
the teachers of the present. 

The Germany who ruthlessly prov, 
lessly waged this war is the prod: 
schools. : 


ay 


, 


The American ideals for which wi 
ican army in France are the produ 
schools. 

The America of* tomorrow, perha 
world of tomorrow, will be the produg 
schools of today. 

In order to raise the standard of tl 
and to have the schools keep pace wi 
conditions of the economic life of the nz 
sary that the teaching profession in Am 
a level that will command the respect of 


ST TT TOUT TT IIL STITT TL TAT 


Grocery Speci 


Fresh Vegetable Seed 
Fresh Flower Seeds 
Pink Lady Chocol y 
Ethel Barrymore 
S. & W. 


-) 


FIRST CLA 
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The 
GUARANTEED 


perfect pointed 


TEMPOINT 


Inks do not weaken It 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


ract into its ranks men and women of the first 


resent moment one of the greatest needs of 
ystem is for more adequate salaries for 
roughout the Territory young men and 
ating to enter the Normal school or to 
s for teaching. Many teachers have 
1 on account of better opportunities 
trial or commercial life. The very 
Biblic school system depends upon the 
adequate to attract and to retain in 
sion our best young men and women 
yst competent to hand on to the chil- 
"hich we believe, and to teach them 
stitutions which are peculiar to our 
And this is particularly necessary 
ance of true, intelligent, and national 
prought home to us in the great war. 
sls can a proper training in citizenship 
’ teachers need to be true, efficient and 
- cent loyal American citizens for this 


aise the standard of the teaching force 
the best and brightest young men and 
r and stay in the profession, it will be 
ake their remuneration equal to that of 
nin other professions or in industrial 
1 pursuits. 

chool circles teachers are too apt to be 
y as instructors occupied with the theory 
| pedagogy to the exclusion of all else. 
is, of course, they are men and women 
the other normal relationships of life. 
tent as any other persons dependent for 
1eir own efforts, they are economic men 
) must meet all the manifold problems 
nes, and providing for the future. 
ry as these. economic occupations 
conditions, there are situations 
M@Eis impairment of the ef- 
’ professionally but as a 
ially. 

oners of Labor Statistics 
fhted index number for all 
December, 1917, as com- 
e average for the twelve 


t the Territory states that 
of the increased cost of 
be on the whole an in- 


MUO in 1913 would have 
of only $750. Even with 
it would have a purchasing 
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In 1897, when the maximum salary for assistant 
teachers was $900, the cost of living was not much more 
than half what it is now, the “index number” of that 
year being 89.7, so you can see that the teacher was 
much better off than he is now with ‘a $200 increase in 
salary. It is not only that the cost of food, clothing, 
rent, etc., is greater, but the whole manner of living is 
more expensive. 

With these facts before us it is the duty of every self- 
respecting teacher to determine that better salaries must 
be paid to all the members of this long-suffering pro- 
fession, and the united efforts of the thousand teachers 
in the public schools of the territory should not fail to 
bring about the desired result at the coming session of 
the territorial legislature. 


HAMAKUA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION. 


By Hattie Saffery, Secretary. 


The teachers of the Hamakua district met at the 
Honokaa school to hold their annual meeting on Friday, 
November 29, 1918. Promptly at 9:30 A. M. the con- 
vention was called to order by Mr. James Kamakaiwi, 
who acted as temporary chairman. The following was 
the program: 


Song—"“My Country ’Tis of Thee.” 1, 2 and 4. 


PRAVED gp ecctiastt: 00 Cie eke eee Rev. J. Smith 
Roll Call and Reading Minutes of last year’s meet- 
ING eee ok ee Secretary 
Report of-the Committee...) 200 )a. Bae Miss H. Saffery 
Report of the Treasurer ta 00) oh ae Mrs. S. A. Cliffe 


Collecting of dues. 
Unfinished business, 
Election of new officers by acclamation. 


For the year 1918-1919. 


Miss Louise Van Gagenen................... President 
Mrs.2 507A) Clithe : ort ies ar ae Vice-President 
Miss: Hattie Satteny busca Geers Secretary 
Mr. Janes: Kamakaiwi.- 1), 2 See Treasurer 
Reading of Resolution for Raising of Teachers’ Sal- / 
ATICS Hi... fo ee a Secyetary 


Patriotic Songs—(a) “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” 
(b) “There’s a Long, Long Trail. 
(c) Pack, Pack, Pack up Your ,Troubles. 
Class Exercise in Language for Grade I. 
(Thanksgiving Lesson) 
Illustrated on Sand Table............... By Miss Anna Soares 
Geography of Hawaiian Islands for Grades III and IV. 
Dramatized by teachers trom Kapulena, Kukuihaele 


and Waipio schools.’ Closed it with the song, “The 
Islands of Hawaii.” 


Paper on Readings. 20a en a as Miss Minthorn 
GUARANTEED * $3 and up 
T in quality, materials and ‘ PATTEN’S 
Ard school usage workmanship Hotel St., Honolulu 


_— 


a 
a 
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Address — How the Hamakua Civic Committee 
Might Help the Schools and How the Schools 
Might. Help the Civic Committee........ Rev. J. Smith 


“Hiawatha’—Dramatized by the Honokaa School 
children. Conducted by Honokaa teachers. 


Luncheon 12:30-1:30 P. M. 

Lunch served by the Honokaa Teachers and Pupils. 
Donations by teachers for French Orphans. 

merne—— Joan Of ATC’ 2.0.2. tcicte eee ... The Teachers 


Scouts in 
Thos. Nahiwa 


Four-Minute Talk—Works of the Boy 
Fiawair and America.....0.0..,0002.0..3.: Mr. 

Song—‘Star-Spangled Banner.” 

SE, 2 Gee RL Cn ae aN RU Rev. J. Smith 


JUNIOR RED CROSS 


To All Red Cross Juniors: 

You have heard how all the men in the United States 
who are fit to be in the Army register with their local 
draft boards, and how the Government calls a part of 
these men to go at once to training camps. Now you 
will want to know what these men do next and how the 
Government takes care of them. 

When a man is called for active service he is given 
an arm-band which shows.-that he is now a soldier. This 
band carries the same authority, responsibility and pro- 
tection that a uniform does. If he’ met the enemy 
(which, of course, he will not do yet) they would have 
the right to fire upon him or take him prisoner, and 
anyone who sells him liquor is liable to arrest. 

The new soldier is under the direction of the Provost 
Marshal General, who assigns him to a training camp. 
He is ordered to report at a station for a certain train. 
On the train he is taken in charge by the transportation 
department. If the trip is a long one, he travels on a 
Pullman or Tourist sleeper, His meals are provided by 
the Government and cost not more than sixty cents 
piece. 

Arriving in camp, he is assigned to his “quarters.” 
lives, usually, in a two-story wooden building, having 
ty of air and sunlight, and the cleanest of floors— 
that would meet the old time test “clean enough 
from.” He sleeps in a well ventilated room with 
Idiers. The number of men in a room is regu- 
the cubic feet of air space in the room. His 
extra-width cot with good steel springs. He 
vo khaki-colored wool blankets, and if the 
ld, he has an extra blanket and two thick 


e located at the rear of these quarters, 
re and fixtures like those used in the 
country, and for every company unit 
to six shower baths. Every soldier 
imself and his quarters absolutely 
ps sees to it that the whole camp 


Kned, and all waste is disposed 
nnot cause sickness. During 
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, and build the Panama Canal. 


previous wars more men have died from “prev 
disease than from bullet wounds. During the 
thousands of soldiers died from typhoid, 
dysentery and other diseases caused by “ 
That cannot happen now. The man in 
ing camps clean is General Gorgas, 
canal zone and so made it possible for 


After the soldier is settled in his 
examined by the doctor to see if he | 
kind. This examination is very thorq 
if the doctor thinks a man may he 
watches him carefully until he is s 
the disease has just started the j 
army sanatorium to be cured. If 
he 1s sent home until he recovers. 

A dentist puts the new soldier’s té 
tion. They will be taken care of regu 
is in the army.’ A special doctor exat 
has been said that in past wars ther 
desertions from foot trouble than fron 
combined. In the American Army to 
given to the selection of the new soldie 

When he gets a pair of army shoes he 
fit his feet. No account is taken of 
before. His feet are placed in a for 
the length and width exactly. He beag 
this little machine and an officer and 
sioned officer take the size record of bo 
company and regiment. But mistakes 


Do You Have Electri 
In Your Ho 


If so—it is a mistake tg 
house without a 


Percolators 
ers are 
Governn 


S£iser 


- Branch of Catt 
We uate for Ediso1 
Phone 4344 


sg 
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TEACHERS 


spartment in our store 1s equipped with new merchandise which 
re positive will enable you to make a desirable selection. 


READY-TO-WEAR ; UNDERWEAR————; 
Silk and Muslin Underwear 

also 
Madeira Hand Embroidered 
Shirt Waists and Skirts and Crocheted Underwear 
Te i EEE EEE EERE RR 
ins, Novelty Dress Goods and Complete Line of Linens will most certainly appeal to you. 


ool and Afternoon Dresses 
Evening Gowns and Suits 
rening and Traveling Coats 


Fancy Work Department is up to the minute with useful Xmas articles, such as 
rs, Necktie Holders, Handbags, Baby Articles and a full line of Madeira Hand Embroideries. 


Goods on approval or samples cheerfully sent. 

! 

PACHERS? Make your Xmas selection with us. 
Mail orders promptly filled. 


« “HOME OF LINENS”. *4cswuxe 


Your patronage solicited. 


SY and 
Successors to WHITNEY & MARSH 
Honolulu, Hawaii MME. LYRA 
: CORSETS 


HOME JOURNAL PATTERNS 


To School 
Teachers 
and Pupils 


We give very earnest GER: 

and careful.attention. THOMPSON'S 
Our examinations are Deep Curve Lenses 
carefully conducted. Are Better 


rift Be Your 
Habit 


rears in 
tter of 
eriod 


Ss q) 
. 


rll 
ad 
e- 
of 


The very newest and best scientific methods kng 
to the profession are used and our results are pog 


and guaranteed. 
WE DO NOT GUESS—WE KNO 
AND WE SAVE YOU TIME AND MQ 


THOMPSON OPTICAL INSTI 


HONOLULU’S LARGEST 

EQUIPPED EXCLUSIVE OF 

156-158 HOTEL ST., OPP. 
DR. L. E. CAP] 


u, Oahu 
-Waimea, Kauai 


